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Ths Trag^djf of CcrioUumi occupies thirty pages in the folio of 1633, 
vis., from p. 1 to p. SO inclusiye, in the division of tragedies ; a new 
pagination commencing with this drama {Troihu and Creinda being, 
however, subsequently placed before it]. It is there divided into 
Acts, but not into Scenes, and is without a list of Dramatis Personse. 
Rowe supplied both deficiencies. 
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CORIOLANUS 

INTRODUCTION 

AS the Chronicles of Hall and Holinshed were the great 
storehouses whence Shakespeare drew the materials 
for his English Historical Dramas^ so Plutarch's Lives (in 
North's translation from the French version of Amyot) fur- 
nished him with the characters and the incidents which he 
worked into his Roman Tragedies. He found the stoiy of 
Coriolanus in North's Plutarch^ [and may have become ac- 
quainted with it before fix>m Painter's Palace of Pleasure]; 
and he followed it closely, even to the occasional adoption of 
its veiy language.' The tragedy presents but one noteworthy 
deviaticm fix>m Plutarch's stoiy ; and that one is trifling. It 
is in the conduct of Coriolanus immediately after his entrance 
into the house of Aufidius (IV. v.). Plutarch shows him en- 
during the [silent wonder] of the attendants in grand and 
mute disdain. Shakespeare [introduces a give and take of 
questions and answers] ; and Plutarch's golden silence pales 
even Shakespeare's speech to silver.* 

This play first appeared in the folio of l623 ; and as no 
mention of it at an earlier date is known, and it is without 
allusions to contemporaiy matters, the period of its produc- 
tion cannot be determined with any approach to accuracy. 

1 There were editions in 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1619. It is not likely 
that Shakespeare used the one last enumerated, though this was sug- 
gested by Halliwell-Phillipps. See Ward, EngUsh Dramatio lAUror 
tyre (1899), II. 188. (a) 

s Of. IV. y. 79-107, v. iii. 94-193, with the conesponding passages 
in North's PliOareh. 

* It seems not unlikely that the apologue of Mensniut (I. i. 95-145) 
may have owed something to the same story as it is told in Camden's 
lUmaini of 1605. (a) 
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4 Coriolanus 

Its style^ however^ clearly shows that it is the fruit of 
Shakespeare's [mature] years. • . . [Metrical characteristics 
and slight internal evidence^ as well as its subject-matter^ both 
Roman yet in the nature of perfect contrasts, indicate that 
it should be assigned to ^^ about the same period as Atdony 
and Cleopatra, probably in l609/' Judging from the point 
of view of its single and sustained dramatic interest^ Sidney 
Lee compares it with Othello.'] 

Cofiolamu is the worst printed play in the whole first folio. 
Eveiy page of it is spotted with corruption . . . some of the 
confusion must be abandoned as hopeless. 

The period of the action is about b. c. 460. The remains 
of ancient art teem with authorities for the costume^ to which 
in the Roman plays the stage should adhere strictly.^ 

^ There is a play on the same theme by Calderon. In 1S89 Nahmn 
Tate, who had previously altered Bichard 11. and Kinff Lsar, altered 
Coriolamu into The IngratUiude of a CommonwMUthf acted at the 
Theatre RoyaL In 1749 a posthumous tragedy of Coriolanus, by 
James Thomson, author of The Seasonip was acted at Covent Garden, 
with Quin in the chief part (a) 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE 



Caiub Makcius C0EIOLAKU8, a nobis Roman. 
^^J^^»™«' lOeneraUoffaimitheVolBeianM. 
Mekenius Aoeippa, Friend to Coriolanus. 

SlCINIUS VeLUTUS, ) « ., x^i T% » 

JUKICTS BEUTU8, [ ^^^'*»*' ^Z**^ ^'^^' 

Young Marcius, Son to Coriolanus. 

A Roman Herald. 

TuLLUB AuFtDius, OenercU o/the VoUeiam. 

Lieutenant to Aufidius. 

Conspirators with Aufidius. 

A Citisen of Antium. 

Two yolsdan Guards. 

VoujMNiA, Mother to Coriolanus. 
ViROiuA, Wife to Coriolanus. 
Valeria, FrUnd to Virgilia. 
Gentlewoman, aU&ndmff on Virgilia. 

Roman and Volscian Senators, Patricians, ^diles, Lictors, Sol- 
diers, Citizens, Messengers, Servants to Aufidius, and other 
Attendants. 

SCENE, pariljf in Rome, and partly in the Territories of the 
Volscians and Antiatss. 
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Ciraflrtg of €oviiAnnuS 

Act One. 

Scene L — Rome. A Street. 

Enter a company of mvimous Citizens, with staves^ 
cbibsj and other weapons. 

PVRST CITIZEN. Before we proceed any farther, 
-^ hear me speak. 

AH Speak, speak. 

1 CU. You are all resoWd rather to die than to 
famish ? 

Aa. ResolvM, resolved. 

1 CU, First, you know Caius Marcius is chief 
enemy to the people. 

AO. We know % we know ^t. 

1 CU. Let us kill him, and we 11 have com at our 10 
own price. Is 't a verdict ? 

Att* No more talking on ''t ; let it be done. Away, 
away! 

S at. One word, good citizens. 

1 CU. We are accounted poor citizens ; the patri- 
cians, good. What authority surfeits on, would relieve 
us : if they would yield us but the superfluity, while 
it were wholesome, we might guess they relieved us 
humanely ; but they think, we are too dear : the lean- 
ness that afflicts us, the object of our misery, is as an 20 

w ffoodt I c men of property, ■> object, sight (a) 

pood for their debts, (a) 
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8 Coriolanus Act One 

inventory to particularise their abundance ; our suffer- 
ance is a gain to them. Let us revenge this with our 
pikes, ere we become rakes : for the gods know, I speak 
this in hunger for bread, not in thirst for revenge. 

S Cits Would you proceed especially against Caius 
Marcius ? 

AIL Against him first: he^s a very dog to the 
Commonalty. 

2 Cii. Consider you what services he has done for 
his country? 30 

1 Cii. Very well ; and could be content to give him 
good report for \ but that he pays himself with being 
proud. 

S Cit. Nay, but speak not maliciously. 

1 CU. I say unto you, what he hath done famously, 
he did it to that end : though soft-conscienc^d men can 
be content to say it was for his country, he did it to 
please his mother, and to be partly proud ; which he 
is, even to the altitude of his virtue. 

S at What he cannot help in his natiu«, you 40 
account a vice in him. You must in no way say he 
is covetous. 

1 CU. If I must not, I need not be barren of accu- 
sations : he hath faults, with surplus, to tire in repe- 
tition* [Shouts ztnthifu] What shouts are these? 
The other side o^ the city is risen : why stay we prating 
here ? to th' Capitol ! 

AH Come, come. 

1 CU. Soft ! who comes here ? 



«-« sufferanMt suffering, (r) « good report, credit (r) 

» pikes. Rolfe says, •• There » mrtue, valour, (a) 

seems to be a play on the word, M-* repetUum, recital (a) 

which meant a pitchfork as well 

as a spear.** (a) 
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Scene One CoriolanuS 9 

Eivter Menenius Agbifpa. 

S Cit. Worthy Menenius Agrippa ; one that hath 60 
always lov'd the people. 

1 (M. He ^s one honest enough : would all the rest 
were so! 

Menenms, What work\ my countrymen, in hand ? 
Where go you 
With bats and dubs? The matter? Speak, I pray 
you. 

1 Cit, Our business is not unknown to th^ Senate : 
they have had inkling this fortnight what we intend 
to do, which now we ''U shew ^em in deeds. They say 
poor suitors have strong breaths : they shall know we 
have strong arms too. 60 

Men, Why, masters, my good friends, mine honest 
neighbours, 
Will you undo yourselves ? 

1 Cit, We cannot, sir ; we are undone already. 

Men. I tell you, friends, most charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants. 
Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your staves, as lift them 
Against the Roman State ; whose course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong link asunder than can ever 70 

Appear in your impediment For the dearth, 

^ This and the remaining re- to tbe Fvnt CUiz&n, [He also as- 

plies to Menenku on the part of signed IL 95-6 to the Fir$t CUken 

the Citizens in this Scene have and L 34 to the Second Cfitiz&n in- 

the prefix •' 9 OU.'' in the incoiv stead of to ott the citizens.] 

rectly printed folio. But the ^^ impeditMnt^ generally ex- 

Sseond OUksn is plainly a friend plained as ** obstacles opposed by 

of Coriolanui and an admirer of you,** but '' opposition ** seems 

Menenius; [Capell] therefore simpler and sufficiently dear, 

rightly assigned these speeches (r) 
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10 Coriolanus Act One 

The gods, not the patricians, make it ; and 

Your knees to them, not arms, must help. Alack ! 

You are transported by calamity 

Thither where more attends you ; and you slander 

The helms o^ th** State, who care for you like fathers. 

When you curse them as enemies. 

1 CU. Care for us ? — True, indeed ! — They ne'er 
car'd for us yet. Suffer us to famish, and their store- 
houses crammed with grain ; make edicts for usury, to so 
support usurers ; repeal daily any wholesome act estab- 
lished against the rich, and provide more piercing stat- 
utes daily to chain up and restrain the poor. If the 
wars eat us not up, they will ; and there ''s all the love 
they bear us. 

Men. Either you must 
Confess yourselves wondrous malicious. 
Or be accus'^d of folly. I shall tell you 
A pretty tale : it may be, you have heard it ; 
But, since it serves my purpose, I will venture 90 

To stale ^t a little more. 

1 CU. Well, 1 11 hear it, sir : yet you must not think 
to fob off our disgrace with a tale ; but, an'^t please 
you, deliver. 

Men. There was a time, when all the body^s 
members 
Rebelled against the belly ; thus accused it : — 
That only like a gulf it did remain 
r th* midst o' th' body, idle and unactive, 

*i stale H. The folio, seals X mouth by Plutarch, and the Ian- 

The [generally adopted] correc- fSOiA%^ of the play is very nearly 

tion is Theobald's. Cf. "1 11 not that of North's translation. See 

stale the jest by my relation,** p. 940, ed. 1579. 
Massinger*s Unnaiwral Combat^ ^ fob off^ put off, trick, (r) 

IV. a The old feble that Ms- « guLf, whirlpool (r) 

nsmus recounts is put into his 
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Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the rest; where th' other instru- 
ments 100 
Did see, and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel, 
And, mutually participate, did minister 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
Of the whole body. The belly answer'^d — 

1 CU. Well, sir, what answer made the belly ? 

Mevu Sir, I shall tell you. — With a kind of smile, 
Which ne^er came from the lungs, but even thus, 
(For, look you, I may make the belly smile, 
As well as speak) it tauntingly replied 
To th^ discontented members, the mutinous parts no 

That envied his receipt ; even so most fitly 
As you malign our senators, for that 
They are not such as you. 

1 Cii. Your belly 's answer ? What ! 

The kingly crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The counsellor heaii:, the arm our soldier. 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter. 
With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fistbric, if that they — 

Men. What then ? — 

Tore me, this fellow speaks ! — what then ? what 
then? 



'^ wh0r«t whereas, (a) 

iM participaU, participating. 

IM afscHon^ inclinaticm. Cf. 
Lns. («) 

i<^ hmg$^ then regarded as the 
seat of laughter, (a) 

1M thebdfysmUs. So in North's 
PhUareh: ** And so the bellie, 
all this notwithstanding, laughed 
at their follie, . . ." p. 340. (w) 



i^ tauntingly. The folio mis- 
prints taiwUngly^. & indictingly]. 
(w) 

^1 Ait receipt^ i. e. what he 
received, (a) 

u^ eounseUor^ dissyllabic; «o/- 
ciitfr, trisyllabic, (a) 

U7 muniiMnU^ defences or de- 
fenders, (a) 

"• 'Fors me, an oath, (a) 
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Coriolanus 



Act One 



1 CU. -»- Should by the cormorant belly be re- 
strained, 120 
Who is the sink o' th' body, — 

Men. Well, what then ? 

1 at — The former agents, if they did complain. 
What could the belly answer ? 

Men. I will tell you ; 

If you^ll bestow a small (of what you have little) 
Patience a while, you ^U hear the belly^s answer. 

1 Cii. y are long about it. 

Men. Note me this, good friend ; 

Your most grave belly was deliberate. 
Not rash like his accusers, and thus answer d : 
" True is it, my incorporate friends,*" quoth he, 
" That I receive the general food at first, 130 

Which you do live upon ; and fit it is. 
Because I am the store-house and the shop 
Of the whole body : but if you do remember, 
I send it through the rivers of your blood. 
Even to the court, the heart, to th** seat o^ th' brain ; 
And through the cranks and offices of man, 
The strongest nerves, and small inferior veins. 
From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live. And though that all at once. 
You, my good friends,^ — this says the belly, mark 

me, — 140 



^ stors-hause and th$ shop, 
'* Shop ** means properly a place 
where fabrics are made, or work 
is done. It is now often misused 
to mean a store — a confusion 
avoided in Elizabethan usage. 
Here the stomach is represented 
as both the storehouse of the 



body — <* still cupboarding the 
viand" — and its shop — "send- 
ing it through the rivers of the 
blood." 
^ orankif winding passages. 

(») 
!•' nsnm, sinews — as often. 
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Scene One CoriolanuS 13 

1 CU. Ay, sir ; well, well. 

Men. ^^ Though all at once cannot 

See what I do deliver out to each. 
Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flour of all. 
And leave me but the bran.^ What say you to't? 

1 CU. It was an answer. How apply you this ? 

Men. The senators of Rome are tiiis good belly. 
And you the mutinous members : for examine 
Their counsels, and their cares, digest things rightly. 
Touching the weal o^ th^ common, you shall find, 150 

No public benefit which you receive. 
But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you. 
And no way from yourselves. — What do you think ? 
You, the great toe of this assembly ? — 

1 CU. I the great toe? Why the great toe? 

Men. For that being one o^ the lowest, basest, 
poorest. 
Of this most wise rebellion, thou go^st foremost : 
Thou rascal, that art worst in blood to run, 
Lead'^st first to win some vantage. — 
But make you ready your stifle bats and dubs ; leo 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle : 
The one side must have bale. — 

Enter Caius Makcius. 

Hail, noble Marcius ! 
Marcius. Thanks. — What's the matter, you dis- 
sentious rogues, 

1^ dij^Mt. The folio, disgeit^ ^^ (UMnM^t pronounced as 
an obsolete form which White re- four syllables, (a) 
membered to have heard in his ^ raieal^ deer unfit for hunt- 
boyhood from very old people in ing. (a) 
New England, (a) ^ hdU^ ruin» calamity. 
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14 Coriolaniud AaOne 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourselves scabs ? 

1 CU. We have ever your good word. 

Mar. He that will give good words to ye will flatter 
Beneath abhorring. — What would you have, you cum, 
That like nor peace, nor war ? the one affrights you ; 
The other makes you proud. He that trusts to you. 
Where he should find you lions, finds you hares ; 170 

Where foxes, geese : you are no surer, no. 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is. 
To make him worthy whose offence subdues him. 
And curse that justice did it.' Who deserves greatness 
Deserves your hate ; and your affections are 
A sick man^s appetite, who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil. He that depends 
Upon your favours, swims with fins of lead. 
And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye ! Trust 

ye ? * ISO 

With every minute you do change a mind. 
And call him noble that was now your hate. 
Him vile that was your garland. What 's the matter. 
That in these seveial places of the city 
You ay against the noble Senate, who. 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else 
Would feed on one another ? — What ^s their seeking? 

Mefu For com at their own rates; whereof, they 
say. 
The city is well stored. 



w ys. The original has ths$, "4 f^ake . . . worthy^ cry up. 

a misprint due to the mistaking (a) 

of "ye" for "y-.^as Dyce has "» thcUjuities did it, i. e. that 

remarked. [But it is retained by justice which sentenced him. (a) 
recent editors.] 
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Scene One CoriolanuS 15 

Mar. Hang '*ein ! They say ! 

They ''U sit by th^ fire, and presume to know 190 

What 's done f th' Capitol ; who 's like to rise, 
Who thrives, and who declines ; side jbddons, and give 

out 
Conjectural marriages ; making parties strong, 
And feebling such as stand not in their liking 
Below their cobbled shoes. They say, there ^s grain 

enough ? 
Would the nobility lay aside their ruth. 
And let me use my sword, I ^d make a quarry 
With thousands of these quarter'^d slaves, as high 
As I could pick my lance. 

Men. Nay, these are all most thoroughly persuaded ; 200 
For though abundantly they lack discretion. 
Yet are they passing cowardly. But, I beseech you. 
What says the other troop ? 

Mar. They are dissolved. Hang '^em ! 

They said they were an-hungry; sighed forth prov- 
erbs, — 
That hunger broke stone walls, that dogs must eat. 
That meat was made for mouths, that the gods sent 

not 
Com for the rich men only : — with these shreds 
They vented their complainings ; which being answered. 
And a petition granted them, a strange one^ 
(To breEik the heart of generosity, 210 

And make bold power look pale) they threw their 
caps 

^ iitU, I e. take sides In. (r) ^ aU mott. The folio prints 
^ quany, remains after slaugh- almoit [wliich is retained by Corn- 
ier either in fight or the chase. brides], (w) 
Cf. HamUt^ V. it 375, and Mae- *^ g^nmiity, i. e. aristocracy, 
belh, TV, iii. SOS. those who are gen&rari, 
!•• piekt pitch, (a) 
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16 Coriolanus Act One 

As they would hang them on the horns o^ th^ moon, 
Shouting their emulation. 

Men. What is granted them ? 

Mar. Five tribunes, to defend their vulgar wisdoms, 
Of their own choice : one's Junius Brutus, 
Sidnius Velutus, and I know not — "^eath ! 
The rabble should have first unroofed the city. 
Ere so prevail'^d with me : it will in time 
Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes 
For insurrection's arguing. 

Men. This is strange. 220 

Mar. Gro ; get you home, you fragments ! 

EfUer a Messenger, hastilt/. 

Mes&enger. Where 's Caius Mardus ? 
Mar. Here. What 's the matter ? 

Mess. The news is, sir, the Volsces are in arms. 
Mar. I am glad on 't : then, we shall have means to 
vent 
Our musty superfluity. — See, our best dders. 

EfUer CoMiNius, Trms Laetius, and other Senators; 
Junius Brutus, and Sicmius Velutus. 

1 Senator. Marcius, 't is true, that you have latdy 
told us ; 
The Volsces are in arms. 

Mar. They have a leader, 

TuUus Aufidius, that will put you to 't. 

^^ Shouting, Folios, /SfAoo^in^, ^^ upon power. Should we not 

Pope*s correction, (a) mmUa- read open power? The rhythm 

tionf not so much "envy** as and the sense of the passage com- 

'' malicious defiance and joy at mend it 

their success.** (a) ** that, a pronoun, not a con- 

<17 unroof *d [Theobald*s read- junction, told, may mean ** fore- 

ing]. The folio, unrooyt. told.** (a) 
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I sin in envying his nobility ; 

And were I any thing but what I am, 230 

I would wish me only he. 

Comimue. You have fought together. 

Mar. Were half to half the world by th' ears, and 
he 
Upon my party, I 'd revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him : he is a lion 
That I am proud to hunt. 

1 Sen, Then, worthy Marcius, 

Attend upon Cominius to these wars. 

Com, It is your former promise. 

Mar, Sir, it is ; 

And I am constant — Titus Lartius, thou 
Shalt see me once more strike at TuUus^ fitce. 
What ! art thou stiff? stand'st out ? 

Titiis. No, Caius Marcius ; 240 

I ^U lean upon one crutch, and fight with t^ other. 
Ere stay behind this business. 

Jffen, O, true bred ! 

1 Se7i, Your company to th' Capitol ; where, I 
know. 
Our greatest friends attend us. 

T\i. Lead you on : 

Follow, Cominius ; we must follow you ; 
Right worthy you priority. 

Com, Noble Marcius ! 

1 Sen. Hence ! To your homes ! be gone. 

[To the Citizens. 

Mar. Nay, let them follow. 

*^ stiff Some take this to out, though this may mean 

refer to physical condition, of. L merely, ** are you going to leave 

Sil ; others to mental condition, us in the lurch ?*' (a) 
i. e. his obstinacy, cf. HancTH 

TOL. XL — 9 
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The Volsces have much com : take these rats thither. 
To gnaw their gamers. — Worshipful mutineers, 
Your valour puts well forth : pray, follow. 250 

[Exeunt Senators, Com., Maiu, Tit., and 
Menen. Citizens steal away. 

Sicmius. Was ever man so proud as is this Marcius ? 

Brutus, He has no equaL 

Sic, When we were chosen tribunes for the peo- 
ple,— 

Bru, Marked you his lip, and eyes ? 

^S^ Nay, but his taunts. 

Bfu. Being mov'd, he will not spare to gird the 
gods. 

^. Bemock the modest moon. 

Bru, The present wars devour him ! He is grown 
Too proud to be so valiant. 

Sic, Such a nature. 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon. But I do wonder, 260 

His insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 

Bru, Fame, at the which he suns, 

In whqm already he \ well graced, cannot 
Better be held, nor more attain'^d, than by 
A place below the first ; for what miscarries 
Shall be the General^s fault, though he perform 
To th' utmost of a man ; and giddy censure 
Will then cry out of Marcius, ** O, if he 
Had borne the business ! ^ 

Sic. Besides, if things go well, 

>* gvrd^ taunt, jeer at *• to 6#, of being, (a) 

'^ The prei9fU war$ dmfow *^ e«ntur0, public opinion. Cf. 

hwn t This can scarcely be a OpwUm^ L 270. (a) 

mere statement of a fact (a) 
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Opinion, that so sticks on Mardus, shall 270 

Of his demerits rob Cominius. 

Bru. Come : 

Half all Cominius'* honours are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius earned them not ; and all his £Eiults 
To Marcius shall be honours, though, indeed, 
In aught he merit not. 

Sic. Let ^s hence, and hear 

How the dispatch is made ; and in what fashion. 
More than his singularity, he goes 
Upon his present action. 

Bru. Let^s along. [Exeurd. 

Scene H. — Corioli. The Senate-Hcmse. 
Enter Tullus Aufidius, cmd Senators. 

1 Sevu So, your opinion is, Aufidius, 
That they of Rome are entered in oUr counsels. 
And know how we proceed. 

Aufidius. Is it not yours ? 

What ever have been thought on in this state. 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 
Had circumvention ? TT is not four days gone. 
Since I heard thence ; these are the words : I think, 
I have the letter here ; yes, here it is : [Reade. 

** They have pressed a power, but it is not known 

^ stieU on, is set on. (r) « What^ i. e. what counsels. 

*^ d&nurits. Shakespeare and (r) on. The folio has one. See 

his contemporaries frequently the Note on ** my gloves are on," 

used ** demerit '* as synonymous Two Oentlemm of Verona^ II. i. 1. 

with " merit " [or desert], (w) [The last two folios, on.] (w) 

^ more than hit einptUcbrUy, ^ ctroumventionf ability to dr- 

L e. more than might be expected cumvent. (r) 
from his temperament, (r) * prees*d a powers raised an 

' in, inta (r) army, (r) 
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Whether for East or West. The dearth is great ; lo 

The people mutinous ; and it is rumoured, 

Cominius, Marcius your old enemy, 

Who is of Rome worse hated than of you, 

And Titus Lartius, a most valiant Roman, 

These three lead on this preparation 

Whither 't is bent : most likely, 't is for you. 

Consider of if* 

1 Sen. Our army *s in the field 

We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 
To answer us. 

At^. Nor did you think it folly 

To keep your great pretences veiPd till when 20 

They needs must shew themselves; which in the 

hatching, 
It seemed, appeared to Rome. By the discovery. 
We shall be shortened in our aim ; which was. 
To take in many towns, ere, almost, Rome 
Should know we were afoot. 

S Sen. Noble Aufidius, 

Take your commission ; hie you to your bands. 
Let us alone to guard Corioli : 
If they set down before % for the remove 
Bring up your army ; but, I think, you^U find 
They Ve not prepared for us. 

Ai^. O, doubt not that ; 30 

I speak from certainties. Nay, more ; 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only hitherward. I leave your honours. 

^ take nh subdue. * the removetttdaiBg the siege, 

^ CorioU. The foUio always (a) 
has ChriolsMt in which cacogn4>h7 * (mty kUhenoard. Supply 

it bat foUowB North's PhUaroh. *'ar€ bound** (a) 
(w) 
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If we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 
TTis sworn between us, we shall ever strike 
Till one can do no more. 

AIL The gods assist you ! 

Auf. And keep your honours safe ! 

1 Sen. Farewell 

2 Sen. Farewell 
AU. FarewdL 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. — Rome. An Apartment in MAEcros' House. 

Enter Volumnia and Virgilia. They ait down on two 
low gtooby and sew. 

Vohnnmia. I pray you, daughter, sing; or express 
yourself in a more comfortable sort If my son were 
my husband, I should freelier rejoice in that absence 
wherein he won honour, than in the embracements of 
his bed where he would shew most love. When yet he 
was but tender-bodied, and the only sot) of my womb ; 
when youth with comeliness pluck'd all gaze his way; 
when, for a day of king'^s entreaties, a mother should 
not sell him an hour from her beholding ; I, — consid- 
ering how honour would become such a person ; that it lo 
was no better than pictiure-like to hang by th^ wall, if 
renown made it not stir, — was pleasM to let him seek 
danger where he was like to find fame. To a cruel war 
I sent him ; from whence he returned, his brows bound 

^-^ hU brows hound with oak, the evidence of the person whose 

The oaken garland, or corona life was saved. Once obtained, 

ekficat was bestowed upon him it might always be worn ; and it 

only who had saved the life of a insured the wearer a place next 

Roman citizen in battle, slain his the senators in public assemblies, 

opponent, and held the ground. where all rose fh>m their seats as 

It was never granted except upon he entered. He, his father, and 
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with oak. I tell thee, daughter, I sprang not more in 
joy at first hearing he was a man-child, than now in 
first seeing he had proved himself a man. 

Virgilia. But had he died in the business, Madam ? 
how then ? 

Vol. Then, his 'good report should have been my 20 
son : I therein would have found issue. Hear me profess 
sincerely : — had I a dozen sons, each in my love alike, 
and none less dear than thine and my good Marcius, I 
had rather had eleven die nobly for Uieir country, than 
one voluptuously surfeit out of action. 

Enter a Grentlewoman. * 

Gentlewoman. Madam, the lady Valeria is come to 
visit you. 

Fir. Beseech you, give me leave to retire mysel£ 

Vol, Indeed, you shall not 
Methinks, I hear hither your husband^s drum, 
See him pluck Aufidius down by th^ hair ; 80 

As children firom a bear, the Volsces shunning him : 
Methinks, I see him stamp thus, and call thus, — 
" Come on, you cowards ! you were got in fear. 
Though you were bom in Rome.*" His bloody brow 
With his maiPd hand then wiping, forth he goes. 
Like to a harvest-man, that ^s task'd to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. 

Fir. His bloody brow ? O, Jupiter, no blood ! 

Vol Away, you fool ! it more becomes a man, 
Than gilt his trophy : the breasts of Hecuba, 40 

When she did suckle Hector, looked not lovelier 
Than Hector^s forehead when it spit forth blood 

his grandfiEither were also exempt * hUh^f sounding as fiir as to 

from taxes and other public ser- this place, (r) 
rices, (w) 
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2S 



At Grecian swords contending. —Tell Valeria, 

We are fit to bid her welcome. [Exit Grent. 

Fir. Heavens bless my lord from fell Aufidius ! 

Vol. He 11 beat Aufidius^ head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. 

Enter Grentlewoman, ttnth Valeria and her Usher. 



Valeria. My ladies both, good day to you. 

VoL Sweet Madam, — 

Fir. I am glad to see your ladyship. 50 

Val. How do you both? you are manifest house- 
keepers. What are you sewing here ? A fine spot, in 
good faith. — How does your little son ? 

Fir. I thank your ladyship, well, good Madam. 

Vol. He had rather see the swords, and hear a 
drum, than look upon his schoolmaster. 

VaL O** my word, the fiEither'^s son : I 'U swear, *t is 
a very pretty boy. O^ my troth, I look'd upon him o' 
Wednesday half an hour together : has such a confirmed 
countenance. I saw him run after a gilded butterfly ; 60 
and when he caught it, he let it go again ; and after it 
again; and over and over he comes, and up again; 



^ At Orecian twordg conUndr 
inff. The first folio has At Oreeicm 
/word, Cantenninff tell Vcderia, 
The compositor supposed the 
word which he misprinted Can- 
ttnmng to be the name of the 
gentlewoman to whom Volumma 
speaks. The second folio has 
At Oredan fwordst Contending: 
tell Valeria^ which reading is 
given in the text because it has 
been generally received and there 
seems to be no better one to sub- 
stitute. The word contending is 



at least superfluous. [Cambridge 
reads At Oreeian eword^ contem- 
ning. Tea Valeria; but with 
coniemmng Lettsom*s conjecture 
Ae goes better than the original 
At.] 

» Uee$, defend, (r) 

•1-* houeekeepere^ stay-^it- 
homes. (k) 

^ epot, figure. Ct Othello, 
III. til 435. (r) 

^ hat. The pronoun is omitted 
— as often. 
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caix^h'd it again : or whether his £gJ1 enragM him, or 
how ^t was, he did so set his teeth, and tear it; O, I 
warrant, how he mammocked it ! 

VoL One on ^s &ther^s moods. 

Vai. Indeed la, U is a noble child. 

Fir. A crack. Madam. 

VaL Come, lay aside your stitcheiy ; I must have 
you play the idle huswife with me this afternoon. 70 

Fir. No, good Madam ; I will not out of doors. 

VaL Not out of doors ! 

VoL She shall, she shalL 

Fir. Indeed, no, by your patience : 1 11 not over the 
threshold, till my lord return from the wars. 

VoL He ! you confine yourself most unreasonably. 
Come; you must go visit the good lady that lies in. 

Fir. I will wish her speedy strengUi, and visit her 
with my prayers ; but I cannot go thither. 

Vol. Why, I pray y6u ? 80 

Fir. TTis not to save labour, nor that I want love. 

VaL You would be another Penelope; yet, they 
say, all the yam she spun in Ulysses^ absence did but 
fill Ithaca fbll of moths. Come ; I would your cam- 
bric were sensible as your finger, that you might leave 
pricking it for pity. Come, you shall go with us. 

Fir. No, good Madam, pardon me ; indeed, I will 
not forth. 

VaL In truth, k, go with me ; and 111 tell you ex- 
cellent news of your husband. 90 

Fir. O, good Madam, there can be none yet 

** mammoeV(m tore to pieces, have been so called on account of 

(a) their talkatiye, boastfdl disposi- 

« on V, of his. (a) tions. (w) 

* craekt I e. hoy, Cf. f ^ MiifiUtf, sensitive, (a) 
JjMiry/r.,III. ii34w Bojamay 
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VaL Verily, I do not jest with you : there came 
news from him last night 

Fir. Indeed, Madam ? 

VaL In earnest, it ^8 true; I heard a senator speak it. 
Thus it is : — The Volsces have an army forth ; against 
whom Cominius, the Greneral, is gone, with one part of 
our Roman power : your lord, and Titus Lartius, are 
set down before their city Corioli ; they nothing doubt 
prevailing, and to make it brief wars. This is true on lOO 
mine honour ; and so, I pray, go with us. 

Fir. Give me excuse, good Madam ; I will obey 
you in every thing hereafter. 

Vol. Let her alone, lady; as she is now, she will 
but disease our better mirth. 

VaL In troth, I think, she would. — Fare you well 
then. — Come, good sweet lady. — Pr'ythee, Vii^gilia, 
turn thy solemness out oMoor, and go along with us. 

Fir. No, at a word. Madam; 'indeed, I must not 
I wish you much mirth. no 

VaL Well then, &iewelL lExeuni. 



ScENB IV. — Before CorioR. 

Enier^ mth drum and coloured MABcnrs, Trrus Labtius, 
Officers, a/nd Soldiers. 

Mar. Yonder comes news: — a wager, they have 

met 
Lartius. My horse to yours, no. 
Mar. TT is done. 

Lart. Agreed. 

M d$$$ai$ onr hetUr ndrth^ the greater if she is not along; 
tfouble our mirth wliich will be (a) 

y^<U,\n. (a) 
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Enter a Messenger. 

Mar. Say, has our Greneral met the enemy P 

Mess. They lie in view, but have not spoke as yet. 

Lart. So, the good horse is mine. 

Mar. m buy him of you. 

Lart. No, 1 11 nor sell, nor give him : lend you him 
I will. 
For half a hundred years. — Summon the town. 

Mar. How &r off lie these armies ? 

Mess. ' Within this mile and half. 

Mar. Then shall we hear their ^larum, and they 
ours. 
Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in work, 10 

That we with smoking swords may march from hence. 
To help our fielded friends ! — Come, blow thy blast. 

They sound a parley. ErUer^ on the waUs, two 
Senators ami Others. 

Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls ? 

1 Sen. No, nor a man that fears you less than he, 
^That^s lesser than a little. Hark, our drums 

[Drums afar off. 
Are bringing forth our youth : we ^U break our walls. 
Rather than they shall pound us up. Our gates. 
Which yet seem shut, we have but pinn'd with rushes ; 
They Tl open of themselves.' Hark you, far off; 

[Alarum (xfar off. 
There is Aufidius : list, what work he makes 20 

Amongst your cloven army. 

Mar. O ! they are at it. 

LaH. Their noise be our instruction. — Ladders, ho ! 

u fisldsdt figfatiiig on the field. ^^ pounds impound, shut upu 
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The Volsces enter ^ and pcus over. 

Mar. They fear us not, but issue forth theit city. 
Now put your shields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than shields. — Advance, 

brave Titus : 
They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
Which makes me sweat with wrath. — Come on, my 

fellows : 
He that retires, I ^U take him for a Volsoe, 
And he shall feel mine edge. 

Alarum^ and exeunt Romans and Volsces, Jigkting. 
The Romans are beaien back to their trenches. Enter 
Mabcius, enraged. 

Mar. All the contagion of the south light on you, so 
You shames of Rome ! you herd of — Boils and 

plagues 
Plaster you o^er, that you may be abhorr'd 
Farther than seen, and one infect another 
Against the wind a mile ! You souls of geese. 
That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
From slaves that apes would beat ! Pluto and Hell ! 
All hurt behind ; backs red, and faces pale 
With flight and agued fear ! Mend, and charge home. 
Or, by the fires of heaven, I ll leave the foe. 
And make my wars on you : look to ^t : come on ; iO 

If you '11 stand fast, we 11 beat them to their wives. 
As they us to our trenches followed. 

^ mifuth^ south wind, (h) Yoa shamsi of Bom$^ y<ml herds 

'^ The folio prints this line, of both and plagu&t,^ [Johnson] 

You Shamei of Boms : you Hsard first gave the raiding of the text 

of Bylss and Plaguss; and this . . . (w) 

reading is left unchanged in the ^ firss ofhsacsn^ stars, (k) 

second folio. Theobald printed 
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Another alarum. The Volsces and Romans enter^ and 
the fight U renewed. The Volsces retire into Cofioli^ 
and Mabcius JbUows them to the gates. 

So, now the gates are ope : — now prove good seconds. 
TT is for the followers fortune widens them. 
Not for the fliers : mark me, and do the like. 

[Mabcius enters the gates. 

1 Soldier. Fool-hardiness ! not L 

2 SoL Nor L 
8 SoL See, they have shut him in. 

[He is shut in. Alarum continues. 
AIL To th' pot I warrant him. 

Enter Trnis Labtius. 

Lart. What is become of Marcius ? 

AU. Slain, sir, doubtless. 

1 SoL Following the fliers at the very heels. 
With them he enters ; who, upon the sudden, 50 

Clapped to their gates : he is himself alone. 
To answer all the dty. 

Lart. O noble fellow ! 

Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword. 
And, when it bows, stands up. Thou art lost, Mar- 
cius: ' 
A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 
Were not so rich a jewel. Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Cato's wish, not fierce and terrible 

^ jx><,mehmg-pot. The mean- and is a very easy misprint 

ing is, be will stand the most fiery [Cambridff$ retains Ufi. ] 
test (r) " Cato's. The foUo has Calues 

^ sefuibfy^ i- e. though capable — an easy misprint for Catoss, 

of feeling, (a) And that it was so is clear enough 

M lost The folio has left^ from a passage in North*s Plu- 

which does not suit the context tarch, where an idea of a soldier 
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Only in strokes ; but, with thy grim looks and 

The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 

Thou mad'^st thine enemies shake, as if the world 60 

Were feverous, and did tremble. 

EnieTf from the gateSj Maroius, bleedings assaulted 
by the Enemy. 

1 Sol Look, sir ! 

Lart. O, ^t is Marcius ! 

Let^s fetch him off, or make remain alike. 

[They cha/rge^ amd aU enter the cUy. 

Scene V. — Within Corioli. A Street. 

Enter certain Romans, wiih spoils. 

1 Roman. This will I carry to Rome. 

S Rom. And I this. 

8 Rom. A murrain on ^t ! I took this for silver. 

[Alarum contiimes still afar off. 

Enter Maecius, and Trms Laetius, toith a Trumpet. 

Mar. See here these movers, that do prize their 
hours 
At a crack'^d drachma ! Cushions, leaden spoons. 
Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with those that wore them, these base slaves. 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. — Down with 
them! — 

such as LartMU sees in Coriolamu * mov^rs^ plunderero — with 

is attributed to Cato the Elder, probably a slur oo their unwonted 

Theobald made the correction. activity, (a) 

** rmnain aUk$^ a similar tarry- ^ of a doU, worth but a 

ing within the city, (a) farthing, (a) 

* [Enter . . . lot^ a Trumpet], 
L e; with a trumpeter, (a) 
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And hark, what noise the Greneial makes. — To him ! 
There is the man of my soul's hate, Aufidius, 10 

Piercing our Romans : then, valiant Titus, take 
Convenient numbers to make good the city. 
Whilst I, with those that have the spirit, will haste 
To help Cominius. 

Lart. Worthy sir, thou bleed'st ; 

Thy exercise hath been too violent 
For a second course of fight. 

Mctr. Sir, praise me not ; 

My work hath yet not warm'd me. Fare you welL 
The blood I drop is rather physical 
Than dangerous to me. To Aufidius thus 
I will appear, and fight. 

Lari. Now the fair goddess. Fortune, 20 

Fall deep in love with thee ; and her great charms 
Misguide thy opposers' swords ! Bold gentleman, 
Prosperity be thy page ! 

Man • Thy fiiend no less 

Than those she placeth highest ! So, farewell 

Lart, Thou worthiest Marcius ! — [Exit Mabcius. 
Gro, sound thy trumpet in the market-place ; 
Call thither all the officers o^ th^ town. 
Where they shall know our mind. Away ! [Exeunt. 

Scene VI. — Near the Camp of Cominius. 

Enter Cominius and Forces, as in retreat. 

Com. Breathe you, my friends. Well fought: we 
are come off 
Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands, 

u phynoal^ salutary, (r) no less thy friepd than she is of 

»-* Thy friends &c. This those she most favours.** (a) 
seems to mean ** May Fortune be 
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Nor cowardly in retire : believe me, sirs, 

We shall be charg'^d again. Whiles we have struck, 

By interims and conveying gusts, we have heard 

Tlie charges of our friends. — Ye Roman gods 

Lead their successes as we wish our own, 

That both our powers, with smiling fronts enooun- 

t'ring. 
May give you tfaanklul sacrifice ! — 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thy news ? 

Mess. The citizens of Corioli have issued, lo 

And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle : 
I saw our party to their trenches driven, 
And then I came away. 

Com. Though thou speak^st truth, 

Methinks, thou speak'^st not well. How long is ^t since ? 

Mess. Above an hour, my lord. 

Com. 7 is not a mile ; briefly we heard their 
drums: 
How could^st thou in a mile confound an hour. 
And bring thy news so late ? 

Mess. Spies of the Volsces 

Held me in chase, that I was forced to wheel 
Three or four miles about ; else had I, sir, so 

Half an hour since brought my report 

Enter Marcius. 

Com. Who 's yonder. 

That does appear as he were flayM P O gods I 

* eonomftng^ L e. canying " powrn^^ armies, (k) 
soiiDdi. (a) ^ hriejly^ lately, (h) 

• Yb. The folio misprints 7%«. ^^ oon/vHMMi, spend, (a) 
[Hanmer*8 correction.] (w) ^ a#, as if. (a) 
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He has the stand of Mardus, and I have 
Before-time seen him thus. 

Mar. Come I too late ? 

Com. The shepherd knows not thunder from a 
tabor. 
More than I know the sound of Marcius^ tongue 
From every meaner man. 

Mar. Come I too late ? 

Com. A J, if jou come not in the blood of others, 
But mantled in your own. 

Mar. O, let me dip ye 

In arms as sound as when I woo^d ; in heart 80 

As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers bum'd to bedward. 

Com. Flower of warriors, 

How is^t with Titus Lartius P 

Mar. As with a man busied about decrees : 
Condemning some to death, and some to exile ; 
Ransoming him, or pitying, threatening th^ other; 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, 
To let him slip at wilL 

Com. Where is that slave. 

Which told me they had beat you to your trenches ? 40 
Where is he ? Call him hither. 

Mar. Let him alone. 

He did inform the tioith : but for our gentlemen. 
The common file, — a plague ! — Tribunes for them ? — 

^ clip, hug. (r) be used ironically — an interpre- 

^ ffi/bmi, telL btU far our tation which is strengthened if 

gentUmtn^ he Rolfe quotes we conceive Maremi as excusing 

Whitelaw — ** he was going to the low-bom messenger, but im- 

say, * But for the gentiemen, the mediately taking his wrath out 

cowardice of the common file had upon the rest of the plebeians, 

lost the day.*'* He also notes the (a) 
obvious ftict that gwUmntn may 
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Coriolanus 



The mouse neV shunned the cat, as they did budge 
From rascals worse than they. 

Com. But how prevailed you ? 

Mar. Will the time serve to tell ? I do not think. 
Where is the enemy ? Are you lords o^ th' field ? 
If not, why cease you till you are so ? 

Com. Marcius, we have at disadvantage fought, 
And did retire to win our purpose. 50 

Mar. How lies their battle ? Enow you on which side 
They have placed their men of trust ? 

Com. As I guess, Mardus, 

Their bands i"* th^ vaward are the Antiates, 
Of their best trust : o'er them Aufidius, 
Their very heart of hope. 

Mar. I do beseech you, 

By all the battles wherein we have fought. 
By th' blood we have shed together, by the vows 
We have made to endure friends, that you directly 
Set me against Aufidius and his Antiates ; 
And that you not delay the present, but, 60 

Filling the air with swords advanced and darts. 
We prove this very hour. 

Com. Though I could wish 



a H<nD U$i their battle? How 
are their forces arranged ? (r) 

s* vaiMml, vanguard, (a) An- 
tiatee. The folio has AnHents, 
which is dearly a misprint for 
the Antiates, as appears by 
North^s Plutarehy which here is 
dosely followed. ** Martins asked 
him howe the order of their ene- 
mies battel was, and on which 
side they had placed their best 
fighting men. The Consul made 
him aunswer, that he thought the 
bandes which were in the vaward 
vox* XI. — 3 



of their battell were those of the 
Antiates, whom they esteemed to 
be the warlikest men, and which 
for valliant corage would geve no 
place to any of the hoste of their 
enemies. Then prayed Martins 
to be set directly against them. 
The Consul graunted him, greatly 
praysing his corage,** p. 241, ed. 
1579. (w) 

^ entbtre. Probably accented 
on the penult (a) 

•* prove, test (a) 
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34 Coriolanus Ad One 

You were conducted to a gentle bath, 
And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your asking. Take your choice of those 
That best can aid your action. 

Mar. Those are they 

That most are willing. — If any such be here, 
(As it were sin to doubt) that love this painting 
Wherein you see me smeared ; if any fear 
Lesser his person than an ill report ; 70 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
And that his country ^s dearer than himself; 
Let him, alone, or so many so minded. 
Wave thus, to express his disposition. 
And follow Marcius. 

[They all shout^ and wave their swords; take 
him tip in their armsy and cast up their caps. 
O me, alone ! Make you a sword of me ? 
If these shews be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volsces ? None of you but is 
Able to bear against the great Aufidius 
A shield as hard as his. A certain number, SO 

Though thanks to all, must I select from all : the rest 
Shall bear the business in some other fight. 
As cause will be obeyed. Please you to march ; 
And four shall quickly draw out my command. 
Which men are best inclined. 

^ LeiMT. The folio misprints ** /bur. Whyfina? Thenum- 

Leti&n, [Rowe] read Lsu for. ber is a strange one, considering 

The text is Steevens'. the object in view. The integ- 

^ Herford prefers an exclamar rity of the passage has been long 

tion to a question ; L e. ** Make suspected ; but no emendation 

me your weapon, following me as worthy of notice has been pro- 

the hand the sword I ^ The entire posed, unless foure is a misprint 

line is obscure, (a) for /om$9 as Singer coigectured. 

^ As oauiBt &c, as circum- (w) 
stances shall determine, (a) 
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Scene Eighi CoriolanuS 35 

Com. March on, m j fellows : 

Make good this ostentation, and you shall 
Divide in all with us. [Exewii. 

Scene yiI. — The Gates of Corioli. 

Trms Labtius, having set a Guard upon Corioli^ go- 
ing with Drum amd Trumpet toward Cominius and 
Caius MAEcros, eniers with a Lieutenant, a party 
qf Soldiers, and a Scout. 

Lart. So; let the ports be guarded: keep your 
duties, 
As I have set them down. If I do send, dispatch 
Those centuries to our aid ; the rest will serve 
For a short holding : if we lose the field. 
We cannot keep the town. 

Lieittenant. Fear not our care, sir. 

Lart. Hence, 

And shut your gates upon 's. — 
Our guider, come ; to the Roman camp conduct us. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VIII. — A Field qf Battle between the Roman 
and the Volscian Camps. 

Alarum. Enter^ from opposite sides^ Mabcius and 

AUFIDIUS. 

Mar. 1 11 fight with none but thee ; for I do hate 
thee 
Worse than a promise-breaker. 

Auf. We hate alike : 

1 ports, gates, (r) * Fear, mistrust, (r) 

* centuries, companies of one 
hmidred. 
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86 Coriolanus , ^<^ Ore 

Not Afric owns a serpent I abhor 

More than thy fame and envy. Fix thy foot. 

Mar. Let the first budger die the other's slave. 
And the gods doom him after ! 

Juf. If I fly, Marciiis, 

Halloo me like a hare. 

Mar. Within these three hours, TuUus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 
And made what work I pleas'd. T is not my blood, 10 
Wherein thou seest me mask'd : for thy revenge, 
Wrench up thy power to th' highest. 

Juf. Wert thou the Hector 

That was the whip of your braggM progeny, 
Thou should'^st not 'scape me here. — 

{^TTiey Jighty and certain Volsces come to the 
aid of AuFiDius. 
Officious, and not valiant — you have sham'd me 
In your condemned seconds. 

[Elxeunt fightings aU driven in by Maecius. 

Scene IX. — The Roman Camp. 

Alarum, A retrecU sounded. Flourish. Enter at one 
side^ CoMiNius, and Romans ; cU the other side^ Mab- 
cnis, zoith his arm in a scanrf^ and other Romans. 

Com. If I should tell thee o'er this thy day's work, 
Thou'dst not believe thy deeds ; but I '11 report it, 

^ fdm$ and mvoy, envied fame, which I chide because it shames 

or supply **of me** after envy. me. (r) 

AufidiusTnay refer to Coriolanw^s * Thou^dit The folio has 

proud emulation, (a) ThauX which has hitherto been 

^ loAs/), champion. The refer- given Thau^U [after the fourth 

ence is to the fabled Trojan origin folio]. But perhaps we should 

of the Romans, (a) retain the original text literally. 

1^ condemned seoondsy i. e. aid 
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Scene Nine CoriolanuS 37 

Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles, 
Where great patricians shall attend, and shrug, 
r the end, admire ; where ladies shall be frighted. 
And, gladly quak'd, hear more ; where the dull Tribunes, 
That with the fusty plebeians hate thine honours. 
Shall say, against their hearts, — "We thank the gods. 
Our Rome hath such a soldier ! ^ — 
Yet earnest thou to a morsel of this feast, lo 

Having fully din^d before. 

Enter Trnis Labtius, triih his Power^ from the pursuit. 

Lart. O Greneral, 

Here is the steed, we the caparison : 
Hadst thou beheld — 

Mar. Pray now, no more : my mother. 

Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When she does praise me, grieves me. I have done. 
As you have done ; that ^s what I can : induced 
As you have been ; that ^s for my country : 
He that has but effected his good will 
Hath overtaken mine act 

Com. You shall not be 

The grave of your deserving : Rome must know 20 

The value of her own : ^t were a concealment 
Worse than a theft, no less than a traducement. 
To hide your doings ; and to silence that. 
Which, to the spire and top of praises vouched. 
Would seem but modest. Therefore, I beseech you. 
In sign of what you are, not to reward 
What you have done, before our army hear me. 

* adnUr$t wonder, (r) are after all but little in compa^ 

* quak*d, made to tremble. ison with his previous ones, (a) 
(a) ^* eharUry privileged right 

io*u Obscure. It seems to (a) 
mean that Maroui*» latest exploits ^^ country ^ trisyllabic, (a) 
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88 



Coriolanus 



Ad One 



Mar. I have some wounds upon me, and they smart 
To hear themselves remembered. 

Com. Should they not, 

Well might they fester Against ingratitude, 80 

And tent themselves with death. Of all the horses, 
Whereof we have ta^en good, and good store, of all 
The treasure in this field achieved and city, 
We render you the tenth ; to be ta'en forth, 
Before the common distribution. 
At your only choice. 

Mar. I thank you, Greneral ; 

But cannot make my heart consent to take 
A bribe to pay my sword : I do refuse it ; 
And stand upon my common part vdth those 
That have beheld the doing. 40 

[-4 long Flourish. They aU crj/y " Marcius ! 
Marcius!'^ ca^ tip their caps and lances: 
CoMiNius and Labtius stand bare. 
May these same instruments, which you profane. 
Never sound more, when drums and trumpets shall 
r th' field prove flatterers I Let courts and cities be 
Made all of false-fac^d soothing, where steel grows soft 

* Should ih^ noti i e. be re- 
membered, (r) 

» t$nU "probe" and so 



"care." (h) 

^ jtofM^tffxm, insist on taking. 

^"^ These lines appear thus in 
the folio : 

**May these same Instruments, 
which you prophane, 

Neuer sound more : when Drums 
and Trumpets shall 

I' th' field proue flatterers, let 
Courts and Cities be 



Made all of false-fac'd soothii]^ : 
) ffrowes soft, as the 
Parasites S&ke, 



When Steele growes soft, as I 



Let him be made an Overture 
forth'Warres:" 

The passage is perplexing. The 
rhythm is un-Shakespearian and 
unsuited to the speaker^s mood, 
but the folio is followed by most 
editors [still], though they substi- 
tute exclamation marks for colons, 
making him (L 46) refer to «t^ 
which is not incorrect usage. 
pVhite*s reading was substantially 
that of Knight, but independent 
of it. Cambridge reads, after 
Tyrwhitt and Steevens, a oovm^ 
tur$ for an overtui'^] 

^ soothmff, flattery, (a) 
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Scene Nine 



Coriolanus 



S9 



As th' parasite^s silk ! 

Let them be made an overture for th^ wars ! 

No more, I say. For that I have not washed 

My nose that bled, or foil'^d some debile wretch, 

Which without note here^s many else have done, 

You shout me forth 

In acclamations hyperbolical ; 

As if I lov^d my Uttle should be dieted 

In praises sauced with lies. 

Com. Too modest are you : 

More cruel to your good report, than grateful 
To us that give you truly. By your patience, 
If Against yourself you be incensed, well put you, 
Like one that means his proper hai*m, in manacles. 
Then reason safely with you. — Therefore, be it known. 
As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 
Wears this war^s garland : in token of the which 
My noble steed, known to the camp, I give him. 
With all his trim belonging ; and, from this time. 
For what he did before Corioli, call him. 
With al) th^ applause and clamour of the host, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus. — Bear 
Th' addition nobly ever ! 

\FTourish. Trumpets soundy and drums. 

AU. Caius Marcius Coriolanus ! 



60 



60 



^ I. e. Let drums and trum- 
pets be used to usher in war, not 
for flattery, (w) 

^ dsbiUy weak, (b) 

•• gw€<t describe, (b) 

^ proper^ own. (b) 

^ Caiku Marchu Coriolamu, 
The folio here and elsewhere 
transposes this name thus : Ma/r- 
cku Cams Coriolanus. It has 
been the general custom to invest 



Marehu immediately with his cog^ 
nomen, and to prefix to his next 
andfoUowing speeches Coriokmui, 
But in the foUo this, with some 
propriety, is not done until the 
arrival of the hero in Rome and 
the proclamation and confirma- 
tion of his honours. See II. L 
164-6. (w) 

» addUion, title, (b) 
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40 Coriolanus Act One 

Mar. I will go wash ; 
And when my fisu^ is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush, or no : howbeit, I thank you. — 70 

I mean to stride your steed ; and, at all times, 
To undercrest your good addition 
To the fairness of my power. 

Com. So, to our tent ; 

Where, ere we do repose us, we will write 
To Rome of our success. — You, Titus Lartius, 
Must to Corioli back : send us to Rome 
The best, with whom we may articulate 
For their own good, and ours. 

Lari. I shall, my lord. 

Mar. The gods b^in to mock me. I, that now 
Refused most princely gifts, am bound to b^ so 

Of my lord GreneraL 

Com. Take it : 't is yours. — What is 't ? 

Mar. I sometime lay here in Corioli 
At a poor man^s house ; he us^d me kindly : 
He cri'd to me ; I saw him prisoner ; 
But then Aufidius was within my view. 
And wrath overwhelmed my pity. I request you 
To give my poor host freedom. 

Cam. O, wellb^g'dl 

Were he the butcher of my son, he should 
Be free as is the wind. Deliver him, Titus. 

LaH. Mardus, his name ? 

Mar. By Jupiter, forgot : — 90 

I am weary ; yea, my memory is tir'd. — 
Have we no wine here ? 

Com. Gro we to our tent. 

**-• I. e. ««To JuBtiiy the cog^ n ft^^, i ^ leading dtiieiis of 

nomen to the best of mj ability ** Corioli (r) artieukU0fLe.tntat 
(Heiford). (r) into articles of peace. 
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Scene Ten Coriolanus 

The blood upon your visage dries ; ^t is time 
It should be look'^d to. Come. 



41 



[^Ea:euni. 



Scene X. — The Camp of the Volsces. 

A Flourish. Comets. Enter Tuixus Aufidius, bloody^ 
with two or three Soldiers. 

Avf. The town is ta*en ! 

1 S6L 7 will be delivered back on good condition. 

Auf. Condition I — 
I would I were a Roman ; for I cannot, 
Being a Volsce, be that I am. — Condition ! 
What good condition can a treaty find 
r th'' part that is at mercy ? — Five times, Marcius, 
I have fought with thee : so often hast thou beat me ; 
And would'^st do so, I think, should we encounter 
As often as we eat. — By the elements, 10 

If e^er again I meet him beard to beard. 
He ^8 mine, or I am his. Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in ^t it had ; for where 
I thought to crush him in an equal force. 
True sword to sword, 1 11 poach at him some way, 
Or wrath, or craft, may get him. 



* eondiUion^ terms. Later 
(L 6) it may, as some editors hold, 
be equivalent to ** character,** but 
this is not dear, (a) 

* Being^ ^. Show my true 
character now that I am van- 
quished. Cf. L 7, pari that u at 
m^rey, (a) 

^ whir$^ whereas — as often. 

(H) 

u ru poach. The folio has 
lie potehe ; and hitherto the word 
has been printed potch [as also by 
recent editors], with the explana- 



tion, either that «« potch ** is used 
in the midland counties for a 
rough, violent push, or that it 
means to strike with a sharp in- 
strument. But At^tdhu means 
no such open attack ; for his emu- 
lotion Hath not that honour in H it 
had; and poteh is a mere irregular 
spelling of ** poach. ** He means 
to steal upon his enemy. Poach 
occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
PhUatter^ a play performed before 
Coriolanus was written. 
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42 Coriolanus Act Tm 

ISol He's the Devil. 

Auf. Bolder, though not so subtle. My valour 's 
poisoned, 
With only suffering stain by him ; for him 
Shall fly out of itself. Nor sleep nor sanctuary, 
Being naked, sick, nor fane nor Capitol, 20 

The prayers of priests nor times of sacrifice, 
Embarquements all of fury, shall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and custom Against 
My hate to Marcius. Where I find him, were it 
At home, upon my brother's guard, even there. 
Against the hospitable canon, would I 
Wash my fierce hand iti 's heart Go you to the city : 
Learn, how ^t is held ; and what they are, that must 
Be hostages for Rome. 

1 Sol Will not you go ? 

Atff. I am attended at the cypress grove ; I pray you, 30 
(T is south the city mills,) bring me word thither 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may spur on my journey. 

1 Sol I shall, sir. [Exeunt. 

Act Two. 

Scene I. — Rome, A Public Place. 

Enter Menekius, Sicinius, and Brutus. 

liAENENlUS. The augurer tells me we shall have 
news to-night. 

^ I. e. only because eclipsed hargefrntmU^ ** impediments,** and 

by bis. (r) compare the Spanisb, wthargor 

w BhM . . . iUelf, L e. My wiwnto.] 
valour will change its nature — ^ upon, under, (a) 

become craft, (b) *> attended, expected, waited 

" Embarquements, restraints. for. (a) 
[Some recent editors read Em- 
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Scene One CoriolanuS 43 

Bru. Grood, or bad ? 

Men. Not according to the prayer of the people; 
for they love not Marcius. 

Sic. Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. 

Men. Pray you, who does the wolf love ? 

Sic. The lamb. 

Men. Ay, to devour him ; as the hungry plebeians 
would the noble Marcius. 10 

Bru. He ^s a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear. 

Men. He^^s a bear, indeed, that lives like a lamb. 
You two are old men : tell me one thing that I shall 
ask you. 

Both Tribunes. Well, sir. 

Men. In what enormity is Marcius poor in, that 
you two have not in abundance ? 

Bru. He ^s poor in no one fault, but stored with all. 

Sic. Especially in pride. 

Bru. And topping all others in boasting. 20 

Men. This is strange now. Do you two know how 
you are censured here in the city, — I mean of us o' th' 
right-hand file ? Do you ? 

Both Trib. Why, how are we censured ? 

Men. Because you talk of pride now, — Will you 
not be angry ? 

Both Trib. Well, well, sir; well 

Men. Why, \\s no great matter; for a very little 
thief of occasion will rob you of a great deal of pa- 
tience : give your dispositions the reins, and be angry 30 
at your pleasures ; at the least, if you take it as a 
pleasure to you, in being so. You blame Marcius for 
being proud ? 

Bru. We do it not alone, sir. 

^ csntured, estimated. (&) iiont L e. a very slight occasion 

«-• a very UUU thief of oeca- playing thief, (a) 
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Coriolanus 



Act Two 



Men. I know, you can do very little alone ; for 
your helps are many, or else your actions would grow 
wondrous single : your abilities are too infant-like, for 
doing much alone. You talk of pride : O, that you 
could turn your eyes toward the napes of your necks, 
and make but an interior survey of your good selves ! 40 
O, that you could ! 

BriL What then, sir ? 

Men. Why, then you should discover a brace of un- 
meriting, proud, violent, testy magistrates (alias, fools) 
as any in Rome. 

Sic. Meuenius, you are known well enough, too. 

Men. I am known to be a humorous patrician, and 
one that loves a cup of hot wine, with not a drop of 
allaying Tiber in ^t : said to be something imperfect, 
in favouring the first complaint ; hasty and tinder-like 50 
upon too trivial motion : one that converses more with 
the buttock of the night than with the forehead of the 
morning. What I think, I utter, and spend my malice 
in my breath. Meeting two such wealsmen as you ai'e, 
(I cannot call you Lycuiguses,) if the drink you give 
me touch my palate adversely, I make a crooked face at 
it. I cannot say, your worships have delivered the 
matter well, when I find the ass in compound with the 
major part of your syllables ; and though I must be 



^ iingUf simple, L e. insignifi- 
cant (b) 

a8-40 Rolfe quotes Johnson: 
** With allusion to the fable which 
sayB that every man has a bag 
hanging before him, in which he 
puts his neighbor*s faults, and 
another behind him, in which he 
stows his own." (a) 

*^ humorotUt whimsicaL (a) 

*•"•<> said to hs something im- 



perfeotf in favownng th$ first 
complaint. Men«nius^\xmg htuty 
and tinder-Uks upon too trivial 
motion, is said to be something 
imperfect in favouring the first 
complaint made to him. All the 
clauses of this sentence are merely 
specifications of his traits of 
character. 

*i motion, incitement (b) 
^ tosalsmsn, statesmen, (b) 
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Scene One CoriolanuiS ^^ 

content to bear with those that say you are reverend 60 
grave men, yet they lie deadly, that tell you you 
have good faces. If you see this in the map of my 
microcosm, follows it that I am known well enough, 
too ? What harm can your bisson conspectuities glean 
out of this character, if I be known well enough, too P 

Bru. Come, sir, come ; we know you well enough. 

Men, You know neither me, yourselves, nor any 
thing. You are ambitious for poor knaves^ caps and 
legs: you wear out a good wholesome forenoon in 
hearing a cause between an orange-wife and a fosset- 70 
seller, and then rejourn the controversy of three-pence 
to a second day of audience. — When you are hearing 
a matter between party and party, if you chance to be 
pinched with the colic, you make faces like mummers, 
set up the bloody flag against all patience, and, in roar- 
ing for a chamber-pot, dismiss the controversy bleeding, 
the more entcmgled by your hearing : all the peace you 
make in their cause is, calling both the parties knaves. 
You are a pair of strange ones. 

Bru. Come, come, you are well understood to be a so 
perfecter giber for the table, than a necessary bencher 
in the Capitol. 

Men. Our very priests must become mockers, if they 
shall encounter such ridiculous subjects as you are. 
When you speak best unto the purpose, it is not worth 
the wagging of your beards ; and your beards deserve 
not so honourable a grave as to stuff a botcher^s cushion, 

n yofh accidentally omitted, to foi$$t^ L e. fiiacet or wine- 

because repeated. tap. (a) 

^ mieroooinh little world (of ^ bencher, occupant of a sena- 

man). (a) torial seat 

^ bisson eonspeetuUieSf pur- ^ enoowUer, meet — as fire- 
blind visions, (a) quently. (a) 

«-• oops and legs, i. e. obsequi- ^ boteher% mender of old 

onsness. (a) clothes, (a) 
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46 Coriolanus Act Two 

or to be entombed in an ass^s pack-saddle. Yet you 
must be sajring, Marcius is proud ; who, in a cheap 
estimation, is worth all your predecessors since Deu- 90 
calion, though, peradventure, some of the best of ^em 
were hereditary hangmen. Good den to your worships : 
more of your conversation would infect my brain, being 
the herdsmen of the beastly plebeians. I will be bold 
to take my leave of you. [Beutus and Sicinius retire. 

Enter Volumnia, Visgilia, and Valeria, and other 
Ladies. 

How now, my as fair as noble ladies, (and the moon, 
were she earthly, no nobler,) whither do you follow 
your eyes so fast? 

Vol Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius ap- 
proaches ; for the love of Juno, let ^s go. lOO 

Men. Ha! Marcius coming home? 

Vol. Ay, worthy Menenius, and with most prosper- 
ous approbation. 

Jlien. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee. — 
Hoo I Marcius coming home ? 

Tzffo Ladies. Nay, 't is true. 

Vol. Look, here^s a letter from him: the State 
hath another, his wife another ; and, I think, there ^s 
one at home for you. 

Men. I will make my very house reel to-night. — no 
A letter for me ? 

Fir. Yes, certain, there's a letter for you ; I saw it. 

Men. A letter for me ? It gives me an estate of 
seven years' health ; in which time I will make a lip at 
the physician : the most sovereign prescription in Galen 
is but empiricutic, and, to this preservative, of no 

^ ettimaUon^ valuation, (a) ^^^ empiricutic. Spelled in the 

w Oood defh good evening. folio Emperick qtUique. The Col- 
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Scene One CoriolanuS ^ 

better report than a horse-drench. Is he not wounded ? 
he was wont to come home wounded. 

Ftr. O, no, no, no ! 

VoiL O, he is wounded ; I thank the gods for ^t. 120 

Men, So do I too, if it be not too much. — Brings 
^a victory in his pocket P — The wounds become him. 

Vol. On'*8 brows: Menenius, he comes the third 
time home with the oaken garland. 

Men. Has he disciplin'^d Aufidius soundly ? 

VoL Titus Lartius writes, they fought together, 
but Aufidius got off. 

Men. And ^twas time for him too; 111 warrant 
him that : an he had stay'^d by him, I would not have 
been so fidius^d for all the chests in Corioli, and the iso 
gold that ^s in them. Is the Senate possessed of this ? 

Vol. Grood ladies, let's go. — Yes, yes, yes: the 
Senate has letters from the Greneral, wherein he gives 
my son the whole name of the war. He hath in this 
action outdone his former deeds doubly. 

Vol. In troth, there's wondrous things spoke of 
him. 

Men, Wondrous : ay, I warrant you, and not with- 
out his true purchasing. 

Fir. The gods grant them true ! 140 

Vol. True ! pow, waw. 

4/i?f». True ! Ill be sworn they are true. — Where 
is he wounded ? — Grod save your good worships ! \To 
the Tribunes, who come forward.^ Mardus is coming 

lier MS. had mnpme phy$ie, [A on his brows : referring to Mtn^ 

o^nage of Mmhmiiu who is, of ntti#* question, (w) 

course, guilty of a gross anachro- ^*^ fidius^d, i. e. Aufidiu8*d. 

nism in referring to OcUsn,] (a) 

nT rtpartt repute, (a) ^^ pos$$$$^ informed, (a) 

Mt oi V brows, i. e. a victory *•* neons, credit (a) 

^"^ purehasing, gaining, (a) 
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home : he has more cause to be proud. — Where is he 
wounded? 

Vcl. r th** shoulder, and T th^ left arm : there will 
be large cicatrices to shew the people when he shall 
stand for his place. He received in the repulse of 
Tarquin seven hurts i' th' body. 150 

Men. One i' th*" neck, and two i' ttf thigh, — there 's 
nine that I know. 

VoL He had, before this last expedition, twenty- 
five wounds upon him. 

Men, Now it's twenty-seven: every gash was an 
enemy's grave. ^A shovi and Jlomish.] Hark! the 
trumpets. 

VoL These are the ushers of Marcius : before him 
he carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears. 
Death, that dark spirit, in 's nervy arm doth lie ; 160 

Which, being advanced, declines, and then men die. 

J Sennet. Trumpets sownd. Enter Cominius and Trrus 
Labtius ; between them^ Cobiolanus, cronmed with an 
oaken garland ; with Captains, Soldiers, and a Herald. 

Herald. Enow, Rome, that all alone Marcius did 

fight 

Within Corioli's gates : where he hath won. 

With fame, a name to Caius Marcius ; these 

In honour follows, Coriolanus : — 

Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus ! {Flourish. 

1^* plac«i L e. the consulship. strong, sinewy, adocmo'di up- 

(r) lifted— as often.] 

^1 Mensfiiiu is counting for ^ [SenntL] Notes on a tnun- 

himself, (r) pet (a) 

^•^ Death . , . die. These ^ Coriolanus. The folio, with 

lines were probably added to the obvious error, Martku Caius Cori- 

prompter's book, to please the olanus. (w) [So L 164, the folio, 

actor of Volwrmia with a round, Martius Caius, and ii. 46, Martius 

mouth-filling speech. [fi«rvy, Cams Coriolanus,] 
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JIL Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus. 

Coriolanus. No more of this; it does offend my 
heart: 
Pray now, no more. 

Com. Look, sir, your mother, — 

Cor. O, 

You have, I know, petition'^d all the gods 170 

For my prosperity. [Kneels. 

Vol. Nay, my good soldier, up ; 

My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and 
By deed-achieving honour newly nam^d. 
What is it ? Coriolanus, must I call thee ? 
But O, thy wife — 

Cor. My gracious silence, hail ! 

Would'^st thou have laughed, had I come coffinM home. 
That weep'st to see me triumph ? Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear. 
And mothers that lack sons. 

Men. Now, the gods crown thee ! 

Cor. And live you yet? — O my sweet lady, par- 
don. [To Valeeia. ISO 

Vol. I know not where to turn: — 01 welcome 
home; 
And welcome, Greneral ; — and y^ are welcome alL 

Men. A hundred thousand welcomes: I could 
weep. 
And I could laugh ; I am light, and heavy. Wel- 
come! 
A curse b^n at very root on ^s heart. 
That is not glad to see thee ! — You are three. 
That Rome should dote on ; yet, by the faith of men. 
We have some old crab-trees here at home, that will 

not 
Be grafted to your relish. Yet welcome, warriors ! 

VOL. zi. — 4 
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We call a nettle, but a nettle ; and 190 

The faults of fools, but folly. 

Com. Ever right. 

Cor. Menenius, ever, ever. 

Her. Give way there, and go on 1 

Cor. Your hand, — and yours : 

[To his Wife and Mother. 
Ere in our own house I do shade my head, 
The good patricians must be visited ; 
From whom I have received, not only greetings. 
But, with them, change of honours. 

Vol I have livM 

To see inherited my very wishes. 
And the buildings of my fancy : 

Only there ^s one thing wanting, which I doubt not, 200 
But our Rome will cast upon thee. 

Cor. Know, good mother, 

I had rather be their servant in my way. 
Than sway with them in theirs. 

Com. On, to the Capitol ! 

[Fhwish. Comets. Exeunt in skUe, as brfore. 
The Tribunes remain. 

Bru. All tongues speak of him, and the bleared 
sights 
Are spectacled to see him : your prattling nurse 
Into a raptiu« lets her baby cry 
While she chats him : the kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram Ibout her reechy neck, 
Clamoring the walls to eye him : stalls, bulks, windows, 

1^ chanff$f variety [or else ^ chats Atm, talks about him. 

addition]. malkm^ wench, (a) 

^ imhtriUd^ obtained, (a) *» lockram^ cheap linen cloth. 

*^ $p4ckieUdf another anach- reechy, fuming with grease and 

ronism. (a) dirt 

SM rapkir0f fit ^ bulkt, shop-fronts, (a) 
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Are smotherM up, leads filled, and ridges horsed 210 

With variable complexions, all agreeing 

In earnestness to see him : seld-shewn flamens 

Do press among the popular throngs, and puff 

To win a vulgar station : our veiPd dames 

Commit the war of white and damask in 

Their nicely-gauded cheeks to the wanton spoil 

Of Phoebus' burning kisses : such a pother. 

As if that whatsoever god, who leads him, 

Were slily crept into his human powers. 

And gave him graceful posture. 

Sic. On the sudden 220 

I warrant him ConsuL 

Bru. Then our office may, 

During his power, go sleep. 

Sic. He cannot temp'^rately transport his honours 
From where he should begin, and end ; but will 
Lose those he hath won. 

Bru. In that there 's comfort 

Sic. Doubt not, the commoners, for whom we 
stand. 
But they, upon their ancient malice, will 
Forget, with the least cause, these his new honours ; 
Which that he 11 give them, make I as little question 
As he is proud to do 't. 

Bru. I heard him swear, 230 

Were he to stand for Consul, never would he 
Appear i' th' market-place, nor on him put 
The napless vesture of humility ; 

*>^ ^Mub, gutters. rie^M, ridge- «*« nicely-ffauded^dB^\Sly at- 

poles. hor$*dy bestridden, (b) tended to. (b) 

*^ Mld-sh&wn JhmsnSf pnesta ^^ and. Some such words as 

of the highest order consecrated **to the spot where he should** 

to the service of a particular deity, are to be suppUed. (b) 

and so seldom seen. ^ malice^ grudge, (b) 
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Nor shewing, as the manner is, his wounds 
To th^ people, b^ their stinking breaths. 

Sic. T is right 

Brfi. It was his word. O, he would miss it, rather 
Than carry it but by the suit o^ the gentry to him, 
And the desire of the nobles. 

iSSc. I wish no better, 

Than have him hold that purpose, and to put it 
In execution. 

Bru. T is most like, he will. 240 

Sic. It shall be to him, then, as our good wills, 
A sure destruction. 

Bru. So it must fall out 

To him, or our authorities. For an end. 
We must suggest the people in what hatred 
He still hath held them ; that to ^s power he would 
Have made them mules, silenced their pleaders, and 
Dispropertied their freedoms ; holding them. 
In human action and capacity. 
Of no more soul nor fitness for the world 
Than camels in their war, who have their provand 260 

Only for bearing burthens, and sore blows 
For sinking under them. 

Sic. This, as you say, suggested 

At some time when his soaring insolence 
Shall touch the people, (which time shall not want, 

•• rights true (b) " prompt " or " indte " unless we 

Ml good wllSf eiUier used troni- supply ** as ta** (r) 
cally, or villt = determines, re- ^ tUU^ ever. Ci. it 133. (b) 
quires, (r) ^^ Diiprop^riud^ deprived of 

M* For an endf to put an end value, (b) 
to all this suspense, or to all this *o provand^ provender, 
talk, (b) ^ touch. The fic^o, t$aeL 

^^ 9Hgg$Ml; ** remind" seems The emendation is [Hanmer's]. 

nearer the meaning than Theobald read reaoK 
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If he be put upon ^t ; and that ""s as easy, 
As to set dogs on sheep,) will be his fire 
To kindle their dry stubble ; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Bru. What 's the matter ? 

Mess. You are sent for to the CapitoL 7 is thought, 
That Marcius shall be Consul. I have seen 260 

The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak : matrons flung gloves. 
Ladies and maids their scar& and handkerchief. 
Upon him as he passM ; the nobles bended 
As to Jove^s statue, and the Commons made 
A shower and thunder, with their caps and shouts. 
I never saw the like. 

Bru. Let \ to the Capitol ; 

And carry with us ears and eyes for th^ time. 
But hearts for the event. 

Sic Have with you. [Exeunt. 



Scene II. —7%^ Same. The CapitoL 
Enter two Officers, to lay cushions. 

1 Officer. Come, come ; they are almost here. How 
many stand for consulships P 

2 Off. Three, they say ; but ^tis thought of every 
one Coriolanus will carry it. 

1 Off. That's a brave fellow; but he's vengeance 
proud, and loves not the common people. 

S Off. Faith, there have been many great men that 
have flattered the people, who ne'er loved them ; and 

•o/.by. (E) 
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there be many that they have loved, they know not 
wherefore : so that, if they love they know not why, 10 
they hate upon no better a ground. Therefore, for 
Coriolanus neither to care whether they love or hate 
him manifests the true knowledge he has in their 
disposition; and, out of his noble carelessness, lets 
them plainly see ^t. 

1 OJf. If he did not care whether he had their love 
or no, he waved indifferently 'twixt doing them neither 
good, nor harm ; but he seeks their hate with greater 
devotion than they can render it him, and leaves noth- 
ing undone that may fully discover him their opposite. 20 
Now, to seem to affect the malice and displeasure of the 
people is as bad as that which he dislikes, to flatter 
them for their love. 

2 Ojf. He hath deserved worthily of his country ; 
and his ascent is not by such easy degrees as those 
who, having been supple and courteous to the people, 
bonneted, without any fistrther deed to have them at 
all into their estimation and report: but he hath so 
planted his honours in their eyes and his actions in 
their hearts, that for their tongues to be silent, and not 80 
confess so much, were a kind of ingrateful injury; to 
report otherwise were a malice, that, giving itself the 
lie, would pluck reproof and rebuke from every ear 
that heard it. 

1 OJf. No more of him : he is a worthy man. Make 
way, they are coming. 

^ tn, with regard to. (r) took off their caps and did little 

^7 wtxoedf would have wavered, else, or put on their caps and 

(r) were indifferent, after having 

^ diieaver, show. opporits, been subservient and thus gained 

adversary, (a) their point. <A«m = themselves. « 

^ ajfwty desire, (a) The phrase into thdr wtimaUon^ 

^ bonneted^ &c It is hard to &c., should not be construed with 

say whether this means that they botmetsd, (a) 
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A Sennet. Enter ^ with Lictors before them^ Comintus, 
Menenius, Coeiolanus, other Senators, Sicmius and 
Beutus. 7%^ Senators take their places ; the Trib- 
unes take theirs also by themselves. 

Men. Having determined of the Volsces, and 
To send for Titus Lartius, it remains, 
As the main point of this our after-meeting, 
To gratify his noble service, that 40 

Hath thus stood for his country. Therefore please you, 
Most reverend and grave elders, to desire 
The present Consul and last General 
In our well-found successes to report 
A little of that worthy work perform'^d 
By Caius Marcius Coriolanus ; whom 
We meet here both to thank and to remember 
With honours like himself. 

1 Sen. Speak, good Cominius : 

Leave nothing out for length, and make us think 
Rather our Staters defective for requital 60 

Than we, to stretch it out. Masters o' th' people. 
We do request your kindest ears ; and, after. 
Your loving motion toward the common body. 
To yield what passes here. 

SHc. We are convented 

Upon a pleasing treaty ; and have hearts 
Inclinable to honour and advance 
The theme of our assembly. 

^ ofi with respect ta (r) enact whatsoever we enact here. 

^ groHfy^ requite, (r) (r) 

** weUrfoundf well-received — •* oonvetU^t convened, (r) 

probably ; possibly, fortunate. ^ ^acUy, matter of business. 

(«) w 

••-• I. e. Your influence upon ^ our auBmhly. A trifling 

the commons to induce them to anachronism. For, as Warburton 
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Bru, Which the rather 

We shall be blest to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the people than 
He hath hereto prized them at. 

Men. That's off, that's off: 60 

I would you rather had been silent. Please you 
To hear Cominius speak ? 

Bru. Most willingly ; 

But yet my caution was more pertinent, 
Than the rebuke you give it. 

Men. He loves your people ; 

But tie him not to be their bedfellow. — 
Worthy Cominius, speak. — [Coriolanus risesy and offers 
to go away.] Nay, keep your place. 

1 aS^i. Sit, Coriolanus : never shame to hear 
What you have nobly done. 

Cor. Your honours' pardon : 

I had rather have my wounds to heal again 
Than hear say how I got them. 

Bru. Sir, I hope 70 

My words disbench'd you not. 

Cor. No, sir : yet ofk. 

When blows have made me stay, I fled from words. 
You sooth'd not, therefore hurt not: but, your 

people, 
I love them as they weigh. 

Men. Pray now, sit down. 

Cor. I had rather have one scratch my head i' th' 
sun, 

remarked, tUl the enactment of seats placed for them near the 

the Lex Attinia, somewhere door, on the outside of the house. 

about three hundred years after (w) 

the death of Coriolanus, the Trib- » hUH, joyfiiL (a) 

unes had not the privilege of ^ ihame^ be ashamed, (a) 

entering the Senate, but had ^s $ootVd, flattered, (a) 
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When the alarum were struck, than idly sit 

To hear my nothings monster^d. [EocU. 

Men, Masters of the people, 

Your multiplying spawn how can he flatter 
(That ^s thousand to one good one), when you now see 
He had rather venture all his limbs for honour so 

Than one on 's ears to hear it ? — Proceed, Cominius. 

Com. I shall lack voice : the deeds of Coriolanus 
Should not be utter'd feebly. — It is held 
That valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver : if it be, 
The man I speak of cannot in the world 
Be singly counterpoised. At sixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others : our then dictator. 
Whom with all praise I point at, saw him fight, 90 

When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The bristled lips before him. He bestrid 
An o^er-press^d Roman, and i^ th^ Consults view 
Slew three opposers : Tarquin^s self he met. 
And struck him on his knee : in that day^s feats, 
When he might act the woman in the scene. 
He prov'd best man i^ th^ field ; and for his meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil age 
Man-entered thus, he waxed like a sea ; 

^ tnansUr'd^ monstrously ex- ^ on hU Amm, to his knees, 

aggerated. (e) (e) 

u one on V. The folio prints ^ woman in ths seens, An- 

on one$. [The two words were other anachronism. There were 

sounded neariy alike.] The third no theatres in Rome untU more 

folio, one on^». See Two OmUU- than two hundred years after the 

men of Verona^ II- i- 1* (w) banishment of Coriolanus. (w) 

^ tmgfy^ L e. by any single [There is also an allusion to the 

person, (r) well-known Elizabethan practice 

^ head^ army, (s) of having boys take women*8 

*i ehin. The folio has Shinne, parts.] 
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And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since, lOO 

He lurched all swords of the garland. For this last, 

Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

I cannot speak him home : he stopped the fliers. 

And by his rare example made the coward 

Turn terror into sport. As weeds before 

A vessel under sail, so men obeyed. 

And fell below his stem : his sword, death^s stamp, 

Where it did mark, it took : firom face to foot 

He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 

Was tim^d with dying cries. Alone he enter'^d no 

The mortal gate of the city, which he pednted 

With shunless destiny, aidless came off. 

And with a sudden re-enforoement struck 

Corioli like a planet. Now all ^s his ; 

When by and by the din of war 'gan pierce 

His ready sense : then, straight his doubled spirit 

Re-quicken^d what in flesh was fatigate. 

And to the battle came he ; where he did 

Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 

TT were a perpetual spoil ; and till we called 120 

Both field and city ours, he never stood 

To ease his breast with panting. 

Men. Worthy man. 

1 Sen. He cannot but with measure fit the honours 
Which we devise him. 

Com. Our spoils he kick'd at ; 

And looked upon things precious, as they were 

^1 2iiroAW, [deprived.] To lurch im U took "It told,** as we 

was to obtain an easy victory, say; '*it left its impress '*(Rolfe). 

Malone cited from G>le*s Lotm (a) 

Dietionarif, 1679, "A lurch, Dw m mortal, fetal, (a) 

fdw paltna, faciUs tfictoria.'* ni foHgaU, fetigued. (a) 

1^ wpmk kim home, describe ^ cw, as if — a frequent usage 

him adequately, (n) in these plays, (a) 
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The common muck o' th^ world : he covets less 
Than misery itself would give, rewards 
His deeds with doing them, and is content 
To spend the time to end it. 

Men, He \ right noble : 

Let him be called for. 

1 Sen. Call Coriolanus. 180 

Off. He doth appear. 

Enter Coriolanus. 

Men. The Senate, Coriolanus, are well pleased 
To make thee ConsuL 

Cor. I do owe them still 

My life, and services. 

Men. It then remcdns. 

That you do speak to the people. 

Cor. I do beseech you. 

Let me overleap that custom ; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them, 
For my wounds^ sake, to give their suffrage : please you, 
That I may pass this doing. 

Sic Sir, the people 

Must have their voices ; neither will they bate 140 

One jot of ceremony. 

Men. Put them not to 't : 

Pray you, go fit you to the custom, and 
Take to you, as your predecessors have. 
Your honour with your form. 

Cor. It is a part 

M»o'«V. ThefoUo, o/<*«. P&i<arc^"apoorgown . . . with- 

1** «<t2/, always — as very fre- out any coat underneath.'* (a) 

qnently. (a) ^"^ |kim %}wb doing^ omit these 

'^ cuHam^ L e. that suitors performances, (a) 

should appear in a toga without tu- ^^ voicsgy votes. Cf. breathy L 

nic, or, as North renders Amyot's 150. (a) 
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That I shall blush in actings and might well 
Be taken fix>m the people. 

Bru. Mark you that ? 

Cor. To brag unto them, — thus I did, and 
thus; — 
Shew them th^ unaching scars which I should hide, 
As if I had received them for the hire 
Of their breath only. 

Men. Do not stand upon ^t. — 150 

We recommend to you, Tribunes of the people, 
Our purpose to them : — and to our noble Consul 
Wish we all joy and honour. 

Sen. To Coriolanus come all joy and honour ! 

[Flourish. Exeunt all but Sicinius and Brutus. 

Bru. You see how he intends to use the people. 

Sic. May they perceive 's intent ! He will require 
them. 
As if he did contemn what he requested 
Should be in them to give. 

Bru. Come ; we 11 inform them 

Of our proceedings here : on th^ market-place, 
I know they do attend us. [Exewd. 

Scene HI. — The Same. The Forum. 
Enter several Citizens. 

1 Cit. Once, if he do require our voices, we ought 
not to deny him. 

2 Cit. We may, sir, if we will. 

1*^ Owr pwrpoUf L e. the com- ^ [EnUr§0V4ralO\iEens,] The 

munication of our choice of Cori- folio has EnUr seven or eight 00- 

olanui as consul (r) zene ; for those were not the days 

iM require, make request of. of supernumeraries, (w) [Once, 

(r) L e. once for all] 
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MR. CRESWICK AND EDWIN FORREST AS CORIO- 
LAXUS 

From an engraving of a dagiierreoty[)0 by Paine and 

from a photograph. 
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Scene Three Coriolanus 61 

3 CU. We have power in ourselves to do it, but it 
is a power that we have no power to do : for if he 
shew us his wounds, and tell us his deeds, we are to 
put our tongues into those wounds, and speak for 
them ; so, if he tell us his noble deeds, we must also 
tell him our noble acceptance of them. Ingratitude is 
monstrous, and for the multitude to be ingrateful were 10 
to make a monster of the multitude ; of the which we, 
being members, should bring ourselves to be monstrous 
members. 

1 CU. And to make us no better thought of, a 
little help will serve : for once we stood up about the 
com, he himself stuck not to call us the many-headed 
multitude. 

8 CU. We have been called so of many ; not that 
our heads are some brown, some black, some auburn, 
some bald, but that our wits are so diversely colour'^d : 20 
and truly, I think, if all our wits were to issue out of 
one skuU, they would fly east, west, north, south ; and 
their consent of one direct way should be at once to all 
the points o^ th^ compass. 

S CU. Think you so ? Which way, do you judge, 
my wit would fly ? 

8 CU. Nay, your wit will not so soon out as another 
man^s will : ^t is strongly wedged up in a block-head ; 
but if it were at liberty, 't would, sure, southward. 

iCii. Why that way? 30 

8 CU. To lose itself in a fog; where, being three 
parts melted away with rotten dews, the fourth would 
return, for conscience sake, to help to get thee a wife. 

^ ones, once when, (r) II. L la (w) [The fourth folio, 

" o/, bjr. (r) fmbum,] 

^^ auburn. The folio has ^ coiumi^ o/, agreement upon. 

Abram, See Borneo and JuUet, thouidf would, (r) 
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2 Cit. You are never without your tricks: — you 
may, you may. 

8 CU. Are you all resolved to give your voices ? 
But thafs no matter; the greater part carries it. I 
say, if he would incline to the people, there was never a 
worthier man. Here he comes, and in the gown of 
humility : mark his behaviour. We are not to stay all 40 
together, but to come by him where he stands, by ones, 
by twos, and by threes. He ""s to make his requests by 
particulars; wherein every one of us has a single 
honour, in giving him our own voices with our own 
tongues : therefore, follow me, and 1 11 direct you how 
you shall go by him. 

AU. Content, content. [EaxutU. 

Enter Coriolanus and Menenius. 

Men. O sir, you are not right : have you not 
known 
The worthiest men have done ''t ? 

Cor. What must I say ? — 

" I pray, sir,"" — Plague upon 't ! I cannot bring 50 

My tongue to such a pace. — ** Look, sir ; — my 

wounds; — 
I got them in my country's service, when 
Some certain of your brethren roared, and ran 
From th' noise of our own drums." 

Men. O me, the gods ! 

You must not speak of that : you must desire 

them 
To think upon you. 

Cor. Think upon me? Hang 'em ! 

•*"• you may, you may. See **-* hy particulars, L e. to one 

TroUui and CresMa, III. I 1 18. person or group at a time. They 
(w) come two hy two. (r) 
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I would they would forget me, like the virtues 
Which our divines lose by 'em. 

Men. You 11 mar all : 

I Tl leave you. Pray you, speak to 'em, I pray you, 
In wholesome manner. {^Exit. 

Cor. Bid them wash their faces, 60 

And keep their teeth dean. — So, here comes a brace. 

Enter two Citizens. 

You know the cause, sir, of my standing here. 

1 Cit. We do, sir : tell us what hath brought you 
to't 

Cor. Mine own desert. 

S Cit. Your own desert ? 

Cor. Ay, not mine own desire. 

1 CU. How ! not your own desire ? 

Cor. No, sir ; 't was never my desire yet, to trouble 
the poor with b^ging. 

1 CU. You must think, if we give you any thing, we 70 
hope to gain by you. 

Cor. Well then, I pray, your price o' th' consulship ? 

1 Cit. The price is, to ask it kindly. 

Cor. Kindly? Sir, I pray, let me ha't: I have 
wounds to shew you, which shall be yours in private. — 
Your good voice, sir ; what say you ? 

•^"' forgeA me . . . lo$s hy '«». — with manifest error, as Coriola- 

I. e. forget me as they do the vir- ncit says. Here comes a brace, (w) 

tues that divines preached to them [Cambridge, Be-etUer a third CUi- 

in vain. An obscure and anach- zen ; and so IL 63, 67, 70-1 (but 

Tonistic passage, (r) not 73), 80, are assigned to Third 

^ wholeeome^ proper, reason- CU, in place of 1 CU.] 
able. Coriolanus immediately ^ not. The folio has the corn- 
takes the word in another sense, mon misprint but. It was cor- 
(r) rected in the third folio, (w) 

^ [Enter two Gtizens.] The [Cambridge prefers the reading 

folio. Enter three of the CUizens but not] 
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64 Coriolanus ^c^ Two 

2 Gi, You shall hat, worthy sir. 
Cor. A match, sir, — There is in all two worthy 
voices b^^^cL — I have your alms : adieu. 

1 Cii. But this is something odd. 80 

2 CU. An 't were to give again, — but 't is no matter. 

[Exeunt the two Citizens. 

Border two other Citizens. 

Cor. Plray you now, if it may stand with the tune 
of your voices that I may be Consul, I have here the 
customary gown. 

8 Cit. You have deserved nobly of your country, 
and you have not deserved nobly. 

Cor. Your enigma ? 

8 Cit. You have been a scourge to her enemies, 
you have been a rod to her friends : you have not, 
indeed, loved the common people. 90 

Cor. You should account me the more virtuous, that 
I have not been common in my love. I will, sir, flatter 
my sworn brother, the people, to earn a dearer estima- 
tion of them : t is a condition they account gentle ; and 
since the wisdom of their choice is rather to have my 
hat than my heart, I will practise the insinuating nod, 
and be off to them most counterfeitly : that is, sir, I will 
counterfeit the bewitchment of some popular man, and 
give it bountifully to the desirers. Therefore, beseech 
you, I may be Consul. lOO 

4 Cit. We hope to find you our friend, and there- 
fore give you our voices heartily. 

^ maUh^ bargain, (r) ^ o/, from. ooMcK^ton, dispo- 

•• $wom broker. Tlie fircOrm sition, or, more concretely, way 

furati of the Middle Ages swore of acting, (r) 

to stand by one anotiber. Cf. ^ beoftl. e. take my hat o£ 

Much Ado, I. I 7S. (r) (r) 
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Coriolanus 



65 



8 CU, You have received many wounds for your 
country. 

Cor. I will not sed your knowledge with shewing 
them. I will make much of your voices, and so trouble 
you no fiuiher. 

Both at* The gods give you joy, sir, heartily. 

[EocewU. 

Cor. Most sweet voices ! — 
Better it is to die, better to starve, 110 

Than crave the hire which first we do deserve. 
Why in this woolvish toge should I stand here, 
To b^ of Hob and Dick, that do appear. 
Their needless vouches? Custom calls me to't : — 
What custom wills, in all things should we do \ 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept. 
And mountainous error be too highly heaped 
For truth to o^er-peer. — Rather than fool it so. 
Let the high office and the honour go 
To one that would do thus. — I am half through : 120 
The one part suffered, the other will I do. 
Here come more voices. — 



1" Wr«. The folio a£Ebrds here 
a noteworthy example of the mis- 
print by the ear. It has higher. 

(w) 

^^ thu woolvish toge, L e. this 
toga, in which, to attain my own 
ends, I assume a virtue — humil- 
ity — which I have not, like the 
wolf in sheep's clothing. The 
first folio has tongw. White 
plausibly read govon, arguing that 
Shakespeare nowhere else uses 
toge and that a misprint of 
•' gowne " for " tongue " was not 
an e3ctraordinary one. He relied 
also with some reason on the foct 
VOL. n. — 5 



that in the passage of North's 
version of Plutarch which Shake- 
speare **was here dramatiiing 
(p. 244, ed. 1579) we have 
* gowne' but no mention of 
*toga."' It seems best, how- 
ever, to adopt the usual reading, 
toge. (r) 
ii» Hob, Bob. (r) 
"* vouchee, suffrages, (r) 
"• antique, accented on the 
first, not the last syllable, (r) 

*" o'er^peer. The folio, o^r^- 
peere. 

"* sujpnr% having been en- 
dured, (r) 
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66 Coriolanus Ad Tm 

Enter three other Citizens. 

Your voices : for your voices I have fought ; 
Watched for your voices ; for your voices bear 
Of wounds two dozen odd ; battles thrice six 
I have seen, and heard of: for your voices 
Have done many things, some less, some more. 
Your voices : indeed, I would be ConsuL 

5 Cit. He has done nobly, and cannot go without 
any honest man^s voice. 130 

6 Cit. Therefore, let him be Consul. The gods give 
him joy, and make him good friend to the people. 

AU. Amen, amen. — Grod save thee, noble Consul ! 

[Exeunt Citizens. 
Cor. Worthy voices ! 

Banter Menenius, vAth Bedtus and Sicintus. 

Men. You have stood your limitation; and the 
Tribunes 
Endue you with the people^s voice : remains 
That, in th^ official marks invested, you 
Anon do meet the Senate. 

Cor. Is this done ? 

Sic. The custom of request you have discharged : 
The people do admit you ; and are summoned 140 

To meet anon upon your approbation. 

Cor. Where ? at the senate-house ? 

Sic. There, Coriolanus. 

Cor. May I change these garments P 

Sic. You may, sir. 

Car. That I'll straight do; and, knowing myself 

again. 

Repair to th' senate-house. 

"^ marlUf insignia, tokens, (b) regard to the ratifying of your 
^^ upon your approbation^ with election, (a) 
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Scene Three CoriolanuS 67 

Men* 1 11 keep you company. — Will you along ? 

Bnu We stay here for the people. 

Sic Fare you well. 

[Blxeunt Coriol. arid Menen. 
He has it now ; and by his looks, methinks, 
Tis warm afs heart 

Bru. With a proud heart he wore 160 

His humble weeds. Will you dismiss the people ? 

Enter Citizens. 

Sic. How now, my masters ! have you chose this 
man? 

1 Cit. He has our voices, sir. 

Era. We pray the gods he may deserve your loves. 

% Cit. Amen, sir. To my poor unworthy notice. 
He mocked us when he begged our voices. 

8 CU. Certainly, 

He flouted us downright. 

1 Cit, No, ^t is his kind of speech ; he did not mock 

us. 

2 Cit. Not one amongst us, save yourself, but 

says, 
He us'^d us scornfully : he should have shewed us 160 

His marks of merit, wounds received for ^s country. 

Sic. Why, so he did, I am sure. 

AU. No, no ; no man saw ''em. 

3 Cit. He said, he had wounds, which he could shew 

in private ; 
And with his hat thus waving it in scorn, 
" I would be Consul,^ says he: ** aged custom, 
But by your voices, will not so permit me ; 
Your voices therefore."" When we granted that, 

^^ iMed$, gaorments. Cf. 1. 991, (r) 
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68 Coriolanus Ad Ttvo 

Here was, — " I thank you for your voices, — thank you, — 
Your most sweet voices : — now you have left your voices, 
I have no fietrther with you." — Was not this mockery ? 170 

Sic. Why, either, were you ignorant to see% 
Or, seeing it, of such childish friendliness 
To yield your voices ? • 

Bru. Could you not have told him. 

As you were lessoned, — when he had no power. 
But was a petty servant to the State, 
He was yoiu: enemy ; ever spake against 
Your liberties, and the charters that you bear 
r th' body of the weal : and now, arriving 
A place of potency, and sway o^ th*" State, 
K he should still malignantly remain iso 

Fast foe to th"" plebeii, your voices might 
Be curses to yourselves ? You should have said. 
That, as his worthy deeds did claim no less 
Than what he stood for, so his gracious nature 
Would think upon you for your voices, and 
Translate his malice towards you into love. 
Standing your friendly lord. 

Sic. Thus to have said. 

As you were fore-advised, had touched his spirit 
And tri^d his inclination ; from him plucked 
Either his gracious promise, which you might, 190 

As cause had call'd you up, have held him to. 
Or else it would have galled his surly nature. 
Which easily endures not article 
Tying him to aught ; so, putting him to rage. 
You should have ta^en th** advantage of his choler, 
And passed him unelected. 

"» farther mih^ fiurther use for. "» UmeKd^ tested. Cf. ** toucli- 

(b) stone." (r) 

^^ ignoraiUt L e. too ignorant ^^ oau9$, occasion, (a) 

(r) >•• arUcUt condition, (a) 
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Scene Three Coriolanus 69 

Bru. Did you perceive^ 

He did solicit you in free contempt. 
When he did need your loves ? and do you think 
That his contempt shall not be bruising to you, 
When he hath power to crush ? Why, had your bodies 200 
No heart among you ? or had you tongues to cry 
Against the rectorship of judgment ? 

SHc. Have you, 

Ere now, denied the asker ; and, now again. 
Of him, that did not ask, but mock, bestow 
Your su'd-for tongues ? 

8 CU. He ''s not confirmed ; we may deny him yet. 

S CU. And will deny him : 
I ^U have five hundred voices of that sound. 

1 CU. Ay, twice five hundred, and their friends to 
piece 'em. 

Bru. Gret you hence instantly ; and tell those friends, 210 
They have chose a Consul that will from them take 
Their liberties ; mcdce them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking. 
As therefore kept to do so. 

Sic. Let them assemble ; 

And, on a safer judgment, all revoke 
Your ignorant election. Enforce his pride. 
And his old hate unto you : besides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed ; 
How in his suit he scorned you, but your loves, 
Thinking upon his services, took frt>m you 220 

The apprehension of his present portance, which 
Most gibingly, ungravely, he did fashion 
After the inveterate hate he bears you. 

«i hsari^ courage, or sense. "^ portofie#, way of bearing 
(R) himself: (a) 

*» r§oiar9hip, guidance, (a) ^ 4fi^t ^ accordance with. 

^ Of, on. (H) (a) 

A* Ef^/oree^ uige. (a) 
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W Coriolanus Act Two 

Bru. Lay 

A fault on us, your Tribunes ; that we laboured 
(No impediment between) but that you must 
Cast your election on him. 

Sic Say, you chose him 

More after our commandment, than as guided 
By your own true affections ; and that your minds, 
Preoccupied with what you rather must do, 230 

Than what you should, made you against the grain 
To voice him ConsuL Lay the fault on us. 

Bru. Ay, spare us not. Say, we read lectures' to you. 
How youngly he began to serve his country. 
How long continu'^d, and what stock he springs of, — 
The noble house o^ th^ Marcians ; fi*om whence came 
That Ancus Marcius, Numa^s daughter s son, 
Who, after great Hostilius, here was King. 
Of the same house Publius and Quintus were. 
That our best water brought by conduits hither ; 240 

And Censorinus, darling of the people. 
And nobly nam'^d so, twice being chosen censor. 
Was his great ancestor. 

Sic. One thus descended. 

That hath, beside, well in his person wrought 
To be set high in place, we did commend 
To your remembrances ; but you have found, 

^^ ImtiA superfluous, (r) justification dted the lack of the 

^^ qfsetiotu^ inclinations, (a) two syllables in the folio, and the 

*^ And Cmuorimts, &c Tliis presence of the word in the speech 

line was added hj Pope from sug- in North's Plutarch, Singer had 

gestions in North's Plutarch^ made this emendation before 

which Shakespeare follows closely White. Camhr%dg$ reads two 

in this speech. One or more lines prosaic lines : 

have plainly been lost from the ,» a„^ rr'^^c^,;^,,*! «^ui„ «««.^j 
foUo. White held himself re- And [Cem^nnus] nobly named 

sponsible for the addition of Twice being [by the people 
6ho»0n to the next line; and in ' chosen] censor.** (a) 
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Ad Three CoriolailUS 71 

Scaling his present bearing with his past, 
That he *s your fixed enemy, and revoke 
Your sudden approbation. 

Bru. Say, you ne'er had done't 

(Harp on that still) but by our putting on ; 
And presently, when you have drawn your number, 260 
Repair to th' CapitoL 

All, We will so : almost all 

Repent in their election. [Exeunt Citizens. 

Bru. Let them go on : 

This mutiny were better put in hazard. 
Than stay, past doubt, for greater. 
If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refusal, both observe and answer 
The vantage of his anger. 

Sk. To th' Capitol : 

Come, we Tl be there before the stream o"* th' people : 
And this shall seem, as partly 't is, their own. 
Which we have goaded onward. [Exeunt. 260 



Act Three. 

Scene I. — Rome. A Street. 

Comets. Enter Coeiolanus, Menenius, Cominius, 
TrrcTS Lartius, Senators, and Patricians. 

r^ORIOLANUS. Tullus Aufidius, then, had made 
^ new head ? 

•*• ScaUngf i. e. weighing, (r) ^^ vantage o/, opportunity 

*** putting on^ instigation, (r) given by. (r) 

'^ prsi^ntly, at once, (r) ^ made new headf raised a new 

*** poit doubt, &c I. e. al- army, (a) 
though there is no doubt that a 
greater mutiny will follow, (r) 
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7a Coriolanus Act Three 

Lart. He had, my lord; and that it was which 
caused 
Our swifter composition. 

Cor. So, then, the Volsces stand but as at first ; 
Ready, when time shall prompt them, to make road 
Upon ^s again. 

Com. They are worn. Lord Consul, so. 

That we shall hardly in our ages see 
Their banners wave again. 

Cor. Saw you Aufidius ? 

Lart. On safe-guard he came to me ; and did curse 
Against the Volsces, for they had so vilely lo 

Yielded the town : he is retired to Antium. 

Cor. Spoke he of me ? 

Lart. He did, my lord. 

Cor. How? what? 

Lart. How often he had met you, sword to sword ; 
That of all things upon the earth he hated 
Your person most ; that he would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeless restitution, so he might 
Be call'^d your vanquisher. 

Cor. At Antium lives he ? 

Lart. At Antium. 

Cor. I wish I had a cause to seek him there, 
To oppose his hatred fiiUy. — Welcome home. 20 

[To Labtius. 

Enier Sicmius a/nd Beutus. 

Behold ! these are the Tribunes of the people, 
The tongues o^ th^ common mouth. I do despise 
them, 

* oomjxmHanf agreeing on ^ To hopeUa rsstUution, with- 

terms, (e) out hope of getting them back. 

^ foTy because. (&) (&) 
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Scene One CoiiolanuS 78 

For they do prank them in authority, 
Against all noble sufferance. 

SHc. Pass no farther. 

Cor. Ha! what is that? 

Bru* It will be dangerous to go on : no farther. 

Cor. What makes this change ? 

Men. The matter ? 

Com. Hath he not passed the Nobles and the 
Commons ? 

Bra. Cominius, no. 

Cor. Have I had children'^s voices ? 30 

Sen. Tribunes, give way : he shall to th^ market- 
place. 

Bru. The people are incens'^d against him. 

Sic. Stop, 

Or all will fall in broiL 

Cor. Are these your herd ? — 

Must these have voices, that can yield them now. 
And straight disclaim their tongues ? — What are your 

offices? 
You being their mouths, why rule you not their teeth ? 
Have you not set them on ? 

Men. Be calm, be calm. 

Cor. It is a purposed thing, and grows by plot. 
To curb the will of the nobility : 

Suffer % and live with such as cannot rule, 40 

Nor ever will be ruFd. 

Bru. Call 't not a plot : 

^ pranki phime. (a) imnh but that the omission of the 

^ AgmnH all nobU n&ferance, $ was accidental appears both 

L e. past all endnronce by the no- from the sense of the passage and 

bility. (e) the use of a capital initial letter in 

V the NchUs and ths Commons. both instances. Capital letters 

The folio [followed by recent edi- indicate substantives, (w) 

tors] has tht Nobis and ths Com- 
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W Coriolanus Aa Three 

The people ciy, you inock''d them ; and, of late. 
When com was given them gratis, you repin'd ; 
^candal^d the suppliants for the people, call'd them 
Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. 

Cor. Why, this was known before. 

Bru. Not to them alL 

Cor. Have you inform'*d them sithence ? 

Bru. How ! I inform them ! 

Cor. You are like to do such business. 

Bru. Not unlike, 

Each way, to better yours. 

Cor. Why, then, should I be Consul? By yond 
clouds, 60 

Let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow Tribune. 

Sic. You shew too much of that 

For which the people stir. If you will pass 
To where you are bound, you must inquire your way. 
Which you are out of, with a gentler spirit ; 
Or never be so noble as a Consul, 
Nor yoke with him for Tribune. 

Men. Let 's be calm. 

Com. The people are abus'^d. — Set on. — This 
paltering 
Becomes not Rome ; nor has Coriolanus 
Deserved this so dishonour'*d rub, laid Msdy eo 

r th* plain way of his merit. 

Cor. Tell me of com I 

This was my speech, and I will speak 't again — 

^"^ 9Uh&nes, since. Cf. All's « a&i«W, deceived, (h) 

WeU, I. iii 124, the only other «o ^kis to dishontmr'd rub, such 

faistancc of the word in Shake- a dishonourable impediment as 

spcare. this. /ol^^Zy, with false, or, rather, 

« like, likely, cf. 1. 133. wm sinister intentions, (b) 
Uk$, unlikely, (a) ^ 
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Scene One Coriolanus 75 

Men. Not now, not now. 

Sen. Not in this heat, sir, now. 

Cor. Now, as I live, I wilL — My nobler fiiends, 
I crave their pardons : — 
For the mutable, rank-scented many, let them 
Regard me as I do not flatter, and 
Therein behold themselves. I say again. 
In soothing them we nourish Against our Senate 
The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition, < 70 

Which we ourselves have ploughed for, sow^, and 

scattered. 
By mingling them with us, the honoured number : 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have given to beggars. 

Men. Well, no more. 

Sen. No more words, we beseech you. 

Cor. How ! no more ? 

As for my country I have shed my blood. 
Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
Coin words till they decay against those measles. 
Which we disdain should tetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. 

Bru. You speak o^ th^ people, 80 

As if you were a god to punish, not 
A man of their infirmity. 

Sic. T were well 

We let the people know 't. 

Men. What, what ? his choler ? 

Cor. Choler! 

* soothing^ flattering, (r) naughty seed and cockle of inso- 

^ eoekls^ a weed which chokes lence and sedition.** (w) 

the growth of wheat Here ™ measles^ lepers, scurvy fel- 

Shakespeare followed North*s lows, (a) 

Plutaroh closely. "They nouiv ^ tetter, infect (with a skin 

ished against themselves the disease), (a) 
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Coriolanus 



Act Three 



Were I as patient as the midnight sleep, 
Bj^ Jove, ^t would be my mind. 

Sic. It is a mind 

That shall remain a poison where it is, 
Not poison any farther. 

Car, Shall remain ! — 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows ? mark you 
His absolute "shall''? 

Com. 'T was from the canon. 

Cor. 

O, good but most unwise patricians I why. 
You grave but reckless Senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to choose an officer. 
That with his peremptory " shall," being but 
The horn and noise o' th' monster, wants not spirit 
To say, he 11 turn your current in a ditch, 
And make your channel his ? If he have power. 
Then vail your ignorance : if none, awake 
Your dangerous lenity. If you are leam'd. 
Be not as common fools ; if you are not. 
Let them have cushions by you. You are plebeians. 
If they be senators ; and they are no less. 
When both your voices blended, the greatest taste 



Shall! 90 



100 



^ from the canon, contrary to 
usage, i. e. for a tribune to de- 
clare what ** shall** be, without 
deference to popular will. Some 
editors construe the phrase in pre- 
cisely the opposite sense, (a) 

91 O, good. The folio mis- 
prints God/ This speech is 
very corruptly printed in the folio. 

•!"• wkt/ . . . Ok>&n HydfXif &c. 
I. e. why have you endowed this 
many-headed monster here with 
the power of choosing an officer, 
&C. . . . (w) 



M momt^r. The folio adds $ 
to momter. [Recent editors read 
tnonsUrU.] 

^ vail your ignonmoe: ifnone^ 
awdks. The folio reading has 
been retained, although, even 
when vaU has been explained as 
= lower, the close of the sentence 
remains very obscure. White, 
with the Collier MS., read igno- 
rance . . . r0vok$. (&) 

1^ great^H toiUf genenl judg- 
ment (e) 
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Scene One CoriolanUS ^ 

Most palates fheirs. They choose their magistrate ; 

And such a one as he, who puts his ^ shall,^ 

His popular ^ shall,^ against a graver bench 

Than ever frownM in Greece. By Jove himself 

It makes the Consuls base ! and my soul aches, 

To know, when two authorities are up, 

Neither supreme, how soon confusion lio 

May enter ^twixt the gap of both, and take 

The one by th' other. 

Com. Well — on to th^ market-place. 

Car* Whoever gave that counsel, to give forth 
The com o^ th** store-house gratis, as ^t was us^d 
Sometime in Greece, — 

Men. Well, well ; no more of that. 

Cor. Though there the people had more absolute 
power, 
I say, they nourished disobedience, fed 
The ruin of the State. 

Bru. Why, shall the people give 

One that speaks thus their voice ? 

Cor. I ^11 give my reasons, 

More worthier than their voices. They know the 

com lao 

Was not our recompense, resting well assur'*d 
They ne^er did service for ^t. Being pressed to the war, 
Even when the navel of the State was touch'^d. 
They would not thread the gates : this kind of service 
Did not deserve corn gratis : being i' th' war. 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they shewM 
Most valour, spoke not for them. Th^ accusation 

^ paiaUi thiirit suits thdr ^ owr r0oompmu0t i e. the reo- 

taste. (r) ompense given by us. (a) 

uo eonjurian^ four syDablea. ^ far th^m^ in their behalf, or 

(a) to their credit (a) 
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CoriolanUiS 



Ad Three 



Which they have often made against the Senate, 

All cause unborn, could never be the motive 

Of our so frank donation. Well, what then ? 130 

How shall this bisson multitude digest 

The Senate^s oouitesy ? Let deeds express 

What 's like to be their words : — " We did request it ; 

We are the greater poll, and in true fear 

They gave us our demands.*" — Thus we debase 

The nature of our seats, and make the rabble 

Call our cares fears ; which will in time 

Break ope the locks o^ th^ Senate, and bring in 

The crows to peck the eagles. — 

Men. Come, enough. 

Bru, Enough^ with over-measure. 

Cor. No, take more : 140 

What may be sworn by, both divine and human. 
Seal what I end withal ! — This double worship, — 
Where one part does disdain with cause, the other 
Insult without all reason ; where gentry, title, wisdom. 
Cannot conclude, but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, — it must omit 
Read necessities, and give way the while 
To unstable slightness. Puipose so barred, it follows, 
Nothing is done to purpose : therefore, beseech you. 
You that will be less fearful than discreet, 150 



i» motw$. The folio has No- 
Uus^ which is plainly corrapt. 
The restoration, which needs no 
defence, is [Heath's coigecture, 
and has been adopted by many 
editors]. 

^ bisson muUUuds, The folio 
has the extravagant misprint 
Bosoms^nmltiplisd, Bisson, which 
means ** blinded,** is Dyce's read- 
ing. Cf II. i. 64. 



^ Call our oarss fsars, Dycc 
suggested that something had 
dropped out from this line. The 
metrical arrangement is that of 
the original [oarM = considera- 
tion for them.] 
143 worship, authority, (a) 
141 part, side— as frequently. 

(«) 

1^ eondudt, decide matters. 
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Scene One CbriolanuS 79 

That love the fundamental part of state 

More than you doubt the change on \ that prefer 

A noble life before a long, and wish 

To jump a body with a dangerous physic 

That ^s sure of death without it, at once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue : let them not lick 

The sweet which is their poison. Your dishonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the State 

Of that integrity which should become % 

Not having the power to do the good it would, 160 

For th' ill which doth control \. 

Brut. Has said enough. 

SRc. Has spoken like a traitor, and shall answer 
As traitors do. 

Cor. Thou wretch ! despite overwhelm thee ! — 

What should the people do with these bald Tribunes ? 
On whom depending, their obedience £stils 
To th^ greater bench. In a rebellion. 
When what^s not meet, but what must be, was law, 
Then were they chosen : in a better hour. 
Let what is meet, be said, it must be meet. 
And throw their power i^ th^ du9t. 170 

Bru. Manifest treason. 

Sic. This a Consul ? no. 

Bru. The iEdiles, ho ! — Let him be apprehended. 

Sic. Gro, call the pe6ple ; [EooU Bbutus.] in whose 
name, myself 

^ JMmp [put in peril] is used and in L 161, is not me. Cfl 

here so strangely and infelid- Com$dy of Erron^ II. ii. 73. 
toosly that one may more than ^^ hald^ witless. Cotgrave 

inspect corruption. notes the proverb, *' As littie wit 

^^inUgrky^ entire command as hair on his head.** (a) 
«f itself, (r) ^ gr0at«rhmeh,S&MAxi. (b) 

1^1 Hat said enough. The ^^ be aM^ i e. be exchanged 

omission of the pronoun, as here for. (a) 
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80 Coriolanus Ad Three 

Attach thee as a traitorous innovator, 

A foe to th^ public weal. Obey, I charge thee, 

And follow to thine answer. 

Cor. Hence, old goat ! 

Senaiore and ) xkt ^i\ i. i.* 
„ . . . \ WeTI surety him. 

Com. Aged sir, hands off. 

Cor. Hence, rotten thing, or I shall shake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. 

Sic. Help, ye citizens. 

Efnier Brutus, the iEdiles, and a rabble of Citizens. 

Men. On both sides more respect. 

Sic. Here ^s he that would ISO 

Take from you all your power. 

Bru. Seize him, iEdiles. 

Citizens. Down with him ! down with him ! 

[Several speak. 

Senators, Sfn. Weapons ! weapons ! weapons ! 

[7%ey aB bustle about Coriolanus. 
Tribunes, patricians, citizens ! — what ho ! — 
Sicinius, Brutus, Coriolanus, citizens ! 

Citizens. Peace, peace, peace ! stay, hold, peace ! 

Men. What is about to be ? — I am out of breath ; 
Confusion ^s near : I cannot speak. — You, Tribunes 
To the people, — Coriolanus, patience : — 
Speak, good Sicinius. 

Sic. Hear me f people, peace ! 190 

Citizens. Let ^s hear our Tribune : — Peace ! Speak, 
speak, speak. 

Sic You are at point to lose your liberties : 
Marcius would have all from you ; Marcius, 
Whom late you have namM for consuL 

174 ^Mod^ aiTCst (a) 
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Scene One Coriolanus 81 

Men. Fie, fie, fie : 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench. 

Sen. To unbuild the city, and to lay all fiat. 

Sic. What is the city, but the people ? 

CUizene. Trae, 

The people are the city. 

Bru. By the consent of all, we were established 
The people^s magistrates. 

Citizens. You so remain. 200 

Men. And so are like to da 

Com. That is the way to lay the city fiat ; 
To bring the roof to the foundation. 
And bury all, which yet distinctly ranges. 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 

Sic. This deserves death. 

Bru. Or let us stand to our authority. 
Or let us lose it — We do here pronounce. 
Upon the part o^ th^ people, in whose power 
We were dected theirs, Marcius is worthy 
Of present death. 

Sic. Therefore, lay hold of him. 210 

Bear him to th^ rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction cast him. 

Bru. iEdiles, seize him. 

Citizens. Yield, Marcius, yield. 

Men. Hear me one word. 

Beseech you. Tribunes, hear me but a word. 

jEdiles. Peace, peace ! 

^ mtoAoMpoio^, by the power dashed to death, named from Tar- 

residing in whom, or to represent peia who betrayed the dty to the 

whose power, (a) Sabines. She, however, met with 

*^ pr$i$nit immediate, (a) a different death, haying been 

*u roek rarpMon, a portion of crushed beneath the shields of the 

the Capitol whence erin^Loals were contemptuous Sabines. (a) 

vol. XL — 6 
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Coriolanus 



Act Three 



Men. [To Bbutds.] Be that you seem, truly your 
country's friend, 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress. 

Bru, Sir, those cold ways. 

That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous 
Where the disease is violent — Lay hands upon 

him, 220 

And bear him to the rock. 

Car. No ; I 'U die here. 

[Drawing his sword. 
There ^s some among you have beheld me fighting: 
Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen me. 
Men. Down with that sword! — Tribunes, with- 
draw a while. 
Bru. Lay hands upon him* 
Men. Help Marcius, help, 

You that be noble ; help him, young, and old ! 
Citizens. Down with him I down with him ! 

[In this mutimf^ the Tribunes^ the JEdJUes, and 
the People^ are heat in. 
Men. Gro, get you to your house : begone, away ! 
All will be naught else. 

S Sen. Get you gone. 

Cor. Stand fisist ; 

We have as many friends as enemies. 280 

Men. Shall it be put to that ? 
ISen. The gods forbid! 

signs this speech to Ctrnttntiit by 
the very easy misprint 0<nn. fot 
Chr. But Ooriolamu was a man 
to bid stand rather than be bid- 
den; and ComimuB urges him to 
go (1. 933). Warburton made the 
change, (w) [Camhridge^ Com.] 



M. Supply "do" or 
"perform." (a) 

*>• he nobUf i. e. belong to the 
Ffttridans. (a) 

>» your. The folio misprints 
our. (w) 

f» Oit . . . gone. The folio as- 
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Coriolanus 



83 



I pr^ythee, noble friend, home to thy house ; 
Leave us to cure this cause. 

Men. For ^t is a sore upon us. 

You cannot tent yourself. Begone, beseech you. 

Com. Come, sir, along with us. 

Cor. I would they were barbarians, — as they are, 
Though in Rome littered, not Romans, — as they are 

not, 
Though calv'd i' the porch o' th' Capitol ! — 

Men. Begone; 

Put not your worthy rage into your tongue : 
One time will owe another. 

Cor. On fair ground, 240 

I could beat forty of them. 

Men. I could myself 

Take up a brace o^ th^ best of them; yea, the two 
Tribunes. 

Com. But now ^t is odds beyond arithmetic ; 
And manhood is called foolery, when it stands 
Against a falling fabric. — Will you hence 
Before the tag return ? whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and overbear 
What they are used to bear. 

Men. Pray you, begone. 

Ill try whether my old wit be in request 



<** Tom ccumat Unt^ which 70a 
caonot probe, (r) 

>*> / tD<mld they iMr», &c. The 
folio makes this and the following 
speech one; assigning it to 3f«- 
fMittfM. But, as Tyrwhitt first 
saw, it is clearly Coriolamu who 
speaks here ; and Jf«iMmii« breaks 
in, B$ ponSf &c, . . . (w) 

**o Om tims wiil awe another, 
I. e. Times will change, (r) 



^^ beyond arithmetic^ i. e. be- 
yond computation. Rolfe in his 
note on this passage illustrates 
involuntarily a kind of error fre- 
quently found in the folio. He 
prints against instead of beyond^ 
either because he used against in 
his explanation, or because his 
next note was on Againet (L 945) 
= in the way of. (r) 

«« tag, rabble, (r) 
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84 Coriolanus Ad Three 

With ihose that have but little : this must be patched 250 
With doth of any colour. 

Com. Nay, come away. 

[ExewU CoBiOLANusy CoiaNius, and others. 

1 Pa^nctan. This man has marred his fortune. 

Men. His nature is too noble for the world : 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for ^s power to thunder. His hearths his 

mouth : 
What his breast foiges, that his tongue must vent ; 
And, being angry, does foiget that ever 
He heard the name of death. \A noise within. 

Here ^s goodly work ! 

S Pent. I would they were a-bed ! 

Men. I would they were in Tiber! — What, the 
vengeance, 260 

Could he not speak ^em £ur ? 

Efnter Bbutcts and Sicinkts, mth the Rabble. 

Sic Where is this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himself? 

Men. You worthy Tribunes, — 

Sic. He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands : he hath resisted law. 
And therefore law shall scorn him fiuther trial 
Than the severity of the public power. 
Which he so sets at naught. 

1 Cit. He shall well know. 

The noble Tribunes are the people^s mouths, 
And we their hands; 870 

CitizenB. He shall, sure on ^t. 

Men. Sir, sir, — 

Sic. Peace! 
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Scene One Coriolanus 86 

Men. Do not cry havoc, where you should but hunt 
With modest warrant. 

Sic. Sir, how comes \ that you 

Have holp to make this rescue ? 

Men. Hear me sp^k. — 

As I do know the Consults worthiness, 
So can I name his faults. — 

Sic. Consul ! — what Consul ? 

Men. The Consul Coriolanus. 

Bru. He Consul ! 

CUizens. No, no, no, no, no. 280 

Men. If, by the Tribunes^ leave, and yours, good 
people, 
I may be heard, I would crave a word or two ; 
The which shall turn you to no farther harm, 
llian so much loss of time. 

Sic. Speak briefly then ; 

For we are peremptory to dispatch 
This viperous traitor. To eject him hence 
Were but our danger, and to keep him here. 
Our certain death : therefore, it is decreed 
He dies to-night. 

Men. Now the good gods forbid 

Thai our renowned Rome, whose gratitude 290 

Towards her deserved children is enroU'^d 
In Jove^s own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her own ! 

Sic. He ^s a disease that must be cut away. 

Men. O, he ^s a limb that has but a disease ; 
Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, easy. 

^* oryAatK>o,i.e. give signal for [Some recent editors dnbioiisly 

general slaughter. retain one as " constant," or else 

*^ hoipf helped, (r) construe certain death as another 

*7 our. The folio has one, danger.] 

The emendation is Theobald's. *n deeerved^ deserving. 
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86 Coriolanus Ad Three 

What has he done to Rome that^s worthy death ? 

Killing our enemies ? The blood he hath lost, 

(Which, I dare vouch, is more than that he hath. 

By many an ounce,) he dropped it for his country : 800 

And what is left, to lose it by his country. 

Were to us all, that do ^t and sufier it, 

A brand to th** end o^ th^ world. 

Sic This is dean kam. 

Brti. Merely awry. When he did love his country. 
It honoured him. 

Men. The service of the foot, 

Being once gangren'^d, is not then respected 
For what before it was. 

Bnu Well hear no more. — 

Pursue him to his house, and pluck him thence. 
Lest his infection, being of catching nature. 
Spread farther. 

Men. One word more, one word. 810 

This tiger-footed rage, when it shall find 
The harm of unscann^d swiftness, will, too late. 
Tie leaden pounds to 's heels. Proceed by process ; 
Lest parties (as he is belov'^d) break out. 
And sack great Rome with Romans. 

Bru. If it were so, — 

Sic. What do ye talk ? 
Have we not had a taste of his obedience ? 
Our iEdiles smote ? ourselves resisted ? — come ! — 

Men. Consider this : — he has been bred i' th' wars 
Since he could draw a sword, and is ill schooPd sao 

*** tUcm kam^ utterly awry. *>> unseann^d, inconfiiderate. 

Kam is Welsh. accented on the firat syllable, (a) 

"M Mtrdy^ absolutely, (a) ^^ wth^ by means of. (a) 

■*-^ Th€ $$rvic$ . , . it wcu, «> hs. Only here in this play 

Would it not be better to make [and probably in II. i. 199] has 

this speech a rhetorical quMion ? the folio a for hs. See Mueh Ado 

(a) Qbou$ Nothing, IL L 16. 
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In bolted language ; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction. Give me leave, 
1 11 go to him, and undertake to bring him 
Where he shall answer, by a lawful form, 
(In peace) to his utmost peril. 

1 Sen. Noble Tribunes, 

It is the humane way : the other course 
Will prove too bloody, and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning. 

Sic. Noble Menenius, 

Be you, then, as the people^s officer. — 
Masters, lay down your weapons. 

Bru. Gro not home. 330 

«SSc. Meet on the market-place. — We '11 attend you 
there: 
Where, if you bring not Marcius, well proceed 
In our first way. 

Men. 1 11 bring him to you. — 

Let me desire your company. [7b the Senators.] He 

must come. 
Or what is worst will follow. 

1 Sen. Pray you, let's to him. 

[Exeuni. 

Scene II. — A Room in Coriolanus' House. 

Enter Coriolanus and Patricians. 

Cor. Let them pull all about mine ears : present me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horses' heels ; 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

^"^ bolUd^ sifted, select —as the ing plainly been caught from the 

phrases that follow indicate, (r) line hut one below, (w) 

*» The folio, by a manifest ^^ humane^ accented on the 

tnor^prmtstmd&rUikeU} bring him first syllable, (a) 

tfi placet the last two words hay- ""i aU^nd^ await (r) 
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That the precipitation might down stretch 
Below the beam of sight, yet will I still 
Be thus to them. 

Enter Volumkia. 

1 Pai. You do the nobler. 

Cor. I muse my mother 
Does not approve me farther, who was wont 
To call them woollen vassals ; things created 
To buy and sell with groats ; to shew bare heads 10 

In congregations, to yawn, be still, and wonder, 
When one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace or war. I talk of you : 

[To VOLUMNIA. 

Why did you wish me milder ? Would you have me 
False to my nature ? Rather say, I play 
The man I am. 

VoL O, sir, sir, sir ! 

I would have had you put your power well on. 
Before you had worn it out. 

Cor. Let go. 

V6L You might have been enough the man you are. 
With striving less to be so : lesser had been 20 

The thwartings of your dispositions, if 
You had not shewed them how you were disposed. 
Ere they lacked power to cross you. 

Cor. Let them hang. 

Vol. Ay, and bum too. 

Efnier Menenius and Senators. 

Men. Come, come; you have been too rough, 
something too rough: 
You must return, and mend it. 

' UNMe, wcmder. (r) ^ thwarHngs, The folio has 

^ groattt fboipeiioes. (r) things. The emendation is Theo- 

^ ordimmeSf rank, (a) bald's. 
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Scene Two Coriolanus 89 

1 Sen. Theresa no remedy ; 

Unless, by not so doing, our good city 
Cleave in the mid^st, and perish. 

Vol. Pray be counseird. 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 80 

To better vantage. 

Men. Well said, noble woman. 

Before he should thus stoop to th^ herd, but that 
The violent fit o^ th^ time craves it as physic 
For the whole State, I would put mine armour on, 
Which I can scarcely bear. 

Cor. What must I do ? 

Men. Return to th^ Tribunes. 

Cor. Well, what then ? what then ? 

Men. Repent what you have spoke. 

Cor. For them? — I cannot do it to the gods; 
Must I then do^t to them ? 

VoL You are too absolute ; 

Though therein you can never be too noble, 40 

But when extremities speak. I have heard you say, 
Honour and policy, like unseverM friends, 
r th^ war do grow together : grant that, and tell me. 
In peace what each of them by th** other lose. 
That they combine not there ? 

Car. Tush, tush ! 

Men. A good demand. 

Vol. If it be honour in your wars to seem 

The same you are not, which, for your best ends. 

You adopt your policy, how is it less, or worse. 

That it shall hold companionship in peace 

s* aptf dodle. example of the firequent use of 

^ BtU when extremUisM tpiok^ the participle tot the acyective ia 

except in urgent cases, (a) -Me. (a) 
^ wmeoer'dt inseparable — an 
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90 Coriolanus Ad Three 

With honour, as in war, since that to both 50 

It stands in like request ? 

Cor. Why force you this ? 

VoL Because that now it lies on you to speak 
To th* people ; not by your own instruction. 
Nor by the matter which your heart prompts you, 
But with such words that are but roted in 
Your tongue, though but bastards, and syllables 
Of no allowance to your bosom^s truth. 
Now, this no more dishonours you at all. 
Than to take in a town with gentle words. 
Which else would put you to your fortune and 60 

The hazard of much blood. — 
I would dissemble with my nature, where 
My fortunes and my friends at stake required 
I ^ould do so in honour : I am, in this. 
Your wife, your son, these Senators, the nobles ; 
And you will rather shew our general louts 
How you can frown, than spend a fawn upon ^em, 
For the inheritance of their loves, and saf^^^uard 
Of what that want might ruin. 

Men. Noble lady! — 

Come, go with us : speak fair ; you may salve so, 70 

Not what is dangerous present, but the loss 
Of what is past 

Vol. I pr'^ythee now, my sou, 

^ <my(m. The folio reads yo« ^ I. e. " Not admo^edged as 

on. With the present text, what- the offspring of your heart** 

ever arrangement of the lines be (Rolfe). (r) 

adopted, the verse halts miser- ^ toAw tit, capture— or better, 

ably. get control of. (r) 

•• roM^ learned by rote. The « inheritanoet possession, (r) 

fblio has rooted. Boswell sug- ^ that want^ I e. the want of 

gested, and Dyce read rooiedf that (r) 

L e. infixed no deeper than your ti ^qi^ qq^ merely. Cf. below, 

tongue. iiL97. (r) 
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Gro to them, with this bonnet in thy hand ; 

And thus far having stretched it, (here be with them,) 

Thy knee bussing the stones, (for in such business 

Action is eloquence, and th^ eyes of th** ignorant 

More learned than the ears,) waving thy head, — 

Which, often ; thus correcting thy stout heart. 

Now humble as the ripest mulberry 

That will not hold the handling, — say to them. 

Thou art their soldier, and being bred in broils. 

Hast not the soft way, which, thou dost confess. 

Were fit for thee to use as they to claim. 

In asking their good loves ; but thou wilt frame 

Thyself, forsooth, hereaftier theirs, so far 

As thou hast power, and person. 

Men. This but done. 

Even as she speaks, why, their hearts were yours ; 
For they have pardons, being ask^d, as free 
As words to little purpose. 

Vol. Prythee now, 

Gro, and be rul^d ; although I know thou hadst rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf, 
Than flatter him in a bower. Here is Cominius. 



so 



90 



^* bu9$fnff, kissing, (r) 
w I. c Which do often; by 
this repeated act of courtesy cor- 
recting thy proud heart The 
whole passage is difficult and 
very variously amended. 

^ The folio prints this line 
thus: T/uU will not hold thshtmd- 
Ung: or say to th&m [and recent 
editors so print it]. But the su- 
perfluous syllable is just in that 
part of the verse in which such 
superfluity is absolutely inadmis- 
sible, and it is as fatal to sense as 
it is to rhjrthm. The sentence is 
involved, and all between ttreicKd 



U [1. 74] and say to them [L 80] 
is parenthetical, parenthesis be- 
tween parenthesis ; the direct con- 
struction being '* Go to them with 
this bonnet in thy hand, and, 
thus feur having stretched it [i. e. 
your disposition], say to them,** 
&C. The introduction of or may 
be safely attributed to the inca- 
pacity of the compositor to keep 
up to the strain of the sentence. 
He thought there must be a place 
for a rest and a fresh start 

M;$<, as fit Of they^ as for 
them, (r) 

n tn, into (perhaps), (b) 
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92 Coriolanus Aa Three 

EnUr CoMiNiuB. 

Com. I have been V th^ market-place ; and, sir, ^t is 
fit 
You make strong party, or defend yourself 
By calmness, or by absence : all ^s in anger. 

Men. Only fair speech. 

Com. I think ^t will serve, if he 

Can thereto frame his spirit. 

VoL He must, and will. — 

Pr^ythee now, say you will, and go about it 

Cor. Must I go shew them my unbarbed sconce ? 
Must I with my base tongue give to my noble heart lOO 
A lie, that it must bear? Well, I will do 't : 
Yet were there but this single plot to lose. 
This mould of Marcius, they to dust should grind it. 
And throw 't against the wind. — To th** market- 
place! 
You have put me now to such a part, which never 
I shall discharge to th^ life. 

Com. Come, come, we^U prompt you. 

VoL I pr^ythee now, sweet sou : as thou hast said. 
My praises made thee first a soldier, so. 
To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Thou hast not done before. 

Cor. Well, I must do t. lio 

Away, my disposition, and possess me 
Some harlof s spirit ! My throat of war be turned. 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 

M tmbarbedieoneef unhelmeted ^^ quiredt accorded (in musical 
head, (r) pitch), (k) 

iM plot, I e. person (himself). ua gmaU, high pitched, (r) 
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Scene Two Coriolanus 98 

That babies lulls asleep ! The smiles of knaves 

Tent in my cheeks ; and school-boys^ tears take up 

The glasses of my sight ! A b^^r^s tongue 

Make motion through my lips ; and my arm^d knees, 

Who bow^d but in my stirrup, bend like his 

That hath received an alms ! — I will not do \ 120 

Lest I surcease to honour mine own truth, 

And by my body^s action teach my mind 

A most inherent baseness. 

VoL At thy choice, then : 

To beg of thee, it is my more dishonour. 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin : let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness ; for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 
Thy yaliantness was mine, thou suck^dst it from me. 
But owe thy pride thyself. 

Cot. Pray, be content : 130 

Mother, I am going to the market-place ; 
Chide me no more. I ^11 mountebank their loves. 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home beloved 
Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am going : 
Commend me to my wife. 1 11 return Consul, 
Or never trust to what my tongue can do 
r th^ way of flattery farther. 

V6L Do your will. \Eocii. 

Com. Away ! the Tribunes do attend you : arm 
yourself 

iM T0nt tm a needlewoman's ^ MiroaaM, cease, (a) 

phrase, "catch in," or "draw '^ iUmtnm^ohs^inMry. (a) 

in.** Most editors following John- i*^ oim, own. (a) 

son take Unt as " encamp.** im moumUhank Hmr lovMt play 

1^ WhOf which. It is notlikdy a vulgar part to win their loves, 

that it was intended to refer to (a) 

the " I ** involved in my. (a) » Cog, cheat (a) 
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To answer mildly ; for they are prepared 

With accusations, as I hear, more strong 140 

Than are upon you yet. 

Cor. The word is, mildly : — pray you, let us go. 
Let them accuse me by invention, I 
Will answer in mine honour. 

Mefh. Ay, but mildly. 

Cor. WeD, mildly be it then ; mildly. [Exeimt. 



Scene III. — The Same. The Forum. 

Enter Sicinius cmd Bbutus. 

Bru. In this point charge him home; that he 
affects 
Tyrannical power: if he evade us there. 
Enforce him with his envy to the people ; 
And that the spoil got on the Antiates 
Was ne^er distributed. — 

EfUeran iEdile. 

What I will he come ? 

./Ed. He ^s coming. 

Bru. How accompanied ? 

jEd. With old Menenius, and those Senators 
That always favoured him. 

Sic. Have you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procured. 
Set down by the poll ? 

./Ed. I have ; ^t is ready. lo 

Sic. Have you collected them by tribes ? 

jEd. I hava 

"» wordf watchword, (r) • Enforce him, charge him 

1^ tn, accordiDg ta (a) vehementiy. (a) envy^ hatred. 

^ qffwtSt aims at (a) * poll^ head, (a) 
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Sic. Assemble presently the people hither : 
And when they hear me say, ^^ It shall be so, 
r th** right and strength o' th^ Commons,^ be it either 
For death, for fine, or banishment, then let them, 
KI say, fine, cry « Fine ; '^ if death, cry "Deaths 
Insisting on the old prerogative 
And power i' th^ truth o^ th' cause. 

^cL I shall inform them. 

Bru. And when such time they have begun to cry, 
Let them not cease, but with a din confused 20 

Enforce the present execution 
Of what we chance to sentence. 

-^Etf. Very welL 

Sic Make them be strong, and ready for this 
hint, 
Wben we shall hap to give ^t them. 

Bru. Go; about it. — 

[Exit JBdile. 
Put him to choler straight. He hath been us^d 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of contradiction ; being once chafed, he cannot 
Be reined again to temperance ; then he speaks 
What ^8 in his heart ; and that is there, which looks 
With us to break his neck. 80 

Enter Cobiolanus, Menenius, Cominius, Senators, 
arid Patricians. 

Sic. Well, here he comes. 

Men. Calmly, I do beseech you. 

^ prtfiMt%, at once. Cf. 1. 91, probably means "all the power 

prsiefU = immediate, (a) of contradicting that goes with 

^^7 worth Of eoniradicUon, his rank,'* i e. *' all he as a proud 

So the folio, most unsatisfiEu:torily noble wants **]. 
[bat not more so than all sug- ^ looki, seems likely, prom- 

gested emendations. The phrase ises. (a) 
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Cor. Ay, as an ostler, that for the poorest piece 
Will bear the knave by the volume. — The honoured 

gods • 

Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 
Supplied with worthy men ! plant love among us I 
Throng our large temples with the shews of peace. 
And not our streets with war ! 

1 Sen. Amen, amen. 

Men. A noble wish. 

Enter iGdile, TiAth Citizens. 

Sic. Draw near, ye people. 

.Sid. List to your Tribunes. Audience : peace ! I 
say. 40 

Cor. First, hear me speak. 

Both Tri. Well, say. — Peace, ho ! 

Cor. Shall I be charged no farther than this pres- 
ent? 
Must all determine here ? 

Sic. I do demand. 

If you submit you to the people^s voices. 
Allow their officers, and are content 
To suffer lawful censure for such faults 
As shall be prov'd upon you ? 

Cor. I am content. 

Men. Lo, citizens ! he says he is content 
The warlike service he has done, consider ; 
Think upon the wounds his body beai*s, which shew 60 
like graves i^ the holy churchyajxl. 

** pUe$^ L e. of money, (r) Through. Theobald made the 

** ths hna9€ 6y the vdume^ i e. correction, (w) 

being frequentiy called knave. m dslemUnaf end. demand^ 

(r) ask. (r) 

« Throng. The folio has « AUaw, recognise, (a) 
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Cor. Scratches with briers ; 

Scars to move laughter only. 

Men. Consider farther, 

That when he speaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a soldier. Do not take 
His rougher accents for malicious sounds, 
But, as I say, such as become a soldier. 
Rather than envy you. 

Com. WeD, well ; no more. 

Cor. What is the matter. 
That being passed for Consul with full voice, 
I am so dishonoured, that the very hour 60 

You take it ofi^ again ? 

Sic. Answer to us. 

Cor. Say then : ^tis true, I ought so. 

Sic. We charge you, that you have contrived to 
take 
From Rome all seasoned office, and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical ; 
For which you are a traitor to the people. 

Cor. How! Traitor? 

Men. Nay, temperately ; your promise. 

Cor. The fires i' th** lowest hell fold in the people ! 
Call me their traitor ! — Thou injurious Tribune, 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths, 70 

In thy hands dutch'^d as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would say. 
Thou liest, unto thee, with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods. 

^ acemUs. The folio, Aethm. have meant *' rather than ill will 

The correction [Pope*s, in his sec- becomes you.** (a) 
ond edition], (w) •» contriv% plotted, (a) 

^ envy you^ i e. indicate iU ^ teatotCd^ tested, constitu- 

will toward you. It is not likely tionaL (a) 
that the pacific M^f Mnmt could ^ if^wrious^ insulting, (a) 

VOL. w. — 7 
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Sic Mark you this, people ? 

Citizens. To th^ rock ! to th^ rock with him ! 

Sic, Peace ! 
We need not put new matter to his charge : 
What you have seen him do, and heard him speak. 
Beating your officers, cursing yourselves. 
Opposing laws with strokes, and here defying 80 

Those whose great power must try him ; even this, 
So criminal, and in such capital kind. 
Deserves th^ extremest death. 

Bru, But since he hath 

Serv'd weD for Rome, — 

Cor. What do you prate of service ? 

Bru. I talk of that, that know it. 

C(yr. You ? 

Men. Is this 

The promise that you made your mother ? 

Com. Know, I pray you, — 

Cor. 1 11 know no farther* 

Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death. 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 90 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 
Nor check my courage for what they can give, 
To have 't with saying, " Grood morrow."" 

Sic For that he has, 

As much as in him lies, from time to time 
Envied against the people, seeking means 
To pluck away their power ; as now at last 
Given hostile strokes, and that not in the presence 
Of dreaded justice, but on the ministers 

•• p0ni^ &€., L e. sentence of * EnoVd^ shown malice, (e) 

confinement with insufficient food. ^ notj not merely. Cf. tmU^ 

(B) iL71. (a) 
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That do distribute it ; in the name o^ th^ people, 

And in the power of us, the Tribunes, we, 100 

Even from this instant, banish him our city. 

In peril of precipitation 

From off the rock Tarpeian, never more 

To enter our Rome gates* T th' people^s name, 

I say it shall be so. 

Citizens. It shall be so, it shall be so : let him away. 
He 's banished, and it shall be sa 

Com. Hear me, my masters, and my common 
friends; — 

Sic. He ^s sentenced : no more hearing. 

Com. Let me speak. 

I have been Consul, and can shew for Rome, lio 

Her enemies^ marks upon me. I do love 
My country's good with a respect more tender. 
More holy and profound, than mine own life, 
My dear wife's estimate, her womb's increase, 
And treasure of my loins ; then, if I would 
Speak that — 

Sic. We know your drift. Speak what ? 

Bru. There ^s no more to be said, but he is banish'd. 
As enemy to the people and his country : 
It shall be so. 

Citizens. . It shall be so : it shall be so. 

Cor. You common cry of curs ! whose breath I hate lao 
As reek o' the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you ; 
And here remain with your uncertainty ! 
Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts ! 

uo for. The folio has foom. ^ My dsar wfo'$ egtmcOs, I e. 
The correction was made by My estimatioD of my dear wife. 
Theobald. ^ ery, pack, (a) 
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Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes. 

Fan you into despair ! Have the power still 

To banish your defenders ; till, at length. 

Your ignorance, which finds not, till it feels. 

Making not reservation of yourselves, 180 

Still your own foes, deliver you as most 

Abated captives, to some nation 

That won you without blows ! Despising, 

For you, the city, thus I turn my back. 

There is a world elsewhere. 

[Exetmt Coriolanus, Cominius, Menenius, 
Senators, and Patricians. 
JEd. The people^s enemy is gone, is gone ! 
Citizens. Our enemy is banished ! he is gone ! Hoo ! 
hoo ! [Shouiing and throwing up their caps. 
Sic Gro, see him out at gates ; and follow him. 
As he hath followed you, with all despite : 
Give him deserved vexation. Let a guard 140 

Attend us through the city. 

Citizens. Come, come; let^s see him out at gates: 
come. — 
The gods preserve our noble Tribunes ! — Come. 

[Exeunt. 

Act Four. 

Scene L — Rome. Before a Gate of the City. 

Enter Coriolanus, Volumnia, Virgiua, Menenius, Co- 
minius, and severai young Patricians. 

^RIOLANUS. Come, leave your tears: a brief 
&rewelL — The beast 

i» not, Capell's correction. "i SUO^ ever ~ aa so often. 

The folio has Imt [whicii some (a) 

editora succeed in explaining to ^ AbaUd, abject, dejected, 

their satisfaction]. (a) 
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With many heads butts me away. — Nay, mother, 
Where is your ancient courage ? you were us'd 
To say extremity was the trier of spirits ; 
That common chances common men could bear ; 
That when the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Shewed mastership in floating ; fortune^s blows. 
When most struck home, — being gentle wounded, 

craves 
A noble cunning. You were usM to load me 
With precepts, that would make invincible 10 

The heart tiiat conned them. 

Fir. O Heavens ! O Heavens I 

Cor. Nay, I pr'ythee, woman, — 

Vol. Now, the red pestilence strike all trades in 
Rome, 
And occupations perish ! 

Cor. What, what, what ! 

I shall be lov^d when I am lacked. Nay, mother. 
Resume that spirit, when you were wont to say. 
If you had be^ the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labours you ^d have done, and sav'^d 
Your husband so much sweat. — Cominius, 
Droop not : adieu. — Farewell, my wife ! my mother, 20 
1 11 do well yet. — Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are salter than a younger man\ 
And venomous to thine eyes. — My sometime General, 
I have seen thee stem, and thou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hard'^ning spectacles ; tell these sad women, 
^is fond to wail inevitable strokes, 

* ntrmniUi^. The folio has nominative to eraves; the sense, 
EsB^namiUm, of course, being When Fortune's 

* The continuity of thought is blows are most struck home, to 
suddenly broken at struck Aof»M, be gentle when wounded craves 
and btmff getUU wouneUd [L e. a noble wisdouL 

gentle whoi wounded] is the * fond, foolish, (a) 
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As ^t is to laugh at ^em. — My mother, you wot well^ 

My hazards still have been your solace ; and 

Bdieve ''t not lightly (though I go alone. 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 80 

Makes fearM and talked of more than seen), your son 

Will or exoeed the common, or be caught 

With cautelous baits and practice. 

Vol, My first son. 

Whither wilt thou go ? Take good Cominius 
With thee a while : determine on some course, 
More than a wild exposure to each chance, 
That starts i' th' way before th&. 

Cor. O the gods ! 

Com. I ^11 follow thee a month ; devise with thee 
Where thou shalt rest, that thou may^st hear of us 
And we of thee : so, if the time thrust forth 40 

A cause for thy repeal, we shall not send 
O^er the vast world to seek a single man. 
And lose advantage, which doth ever cool 
r th^ absence of the needer. 

Cor. Fare ye well : 

Thou hast years upon thee ; and thou art too fiill 
Of the wars^ surfeits, to go rove with one 
That ^s yet unbruis^d : bring me but out at gate. — 
Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch ; when I am forth. 
Bid me fsurewell, and smile. I pray you, come. so 

While I remain above the ground, you shall 
Hear from me still ; and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 

* itXU^ ever, (r) poitwn^ which some editors re- 

** cauUhuSt crafty. practic4^ tain, 
artifices, fint «= most beloved, ^ r0peal^ recall. Cf. vii. 39. 

or else, first-born, (a) (a) 

*> tjpposun. The folio has «»- ^ tauolh tested quality, (a) 
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Men, That's worthily 

As any ear can hear. — Come ; let 's not weep. — 
If I could shake off but one seven years 
From these old anns and legs, by the good gods, 
I'd with thee every foot. 

Cor. Give me thy hand. — 

Coma [Exeunt. 

Scene II. — 7%^ Same. A Street near the Gate. 
Enter Sicixius, Bbutus, and an iGdile. 

Sic. Bid them all home : he 's gone, and we 'U no 
farther. — 
The nobility are vex'd, who, we see, have sided 
In his behalf. 

Bru. Now we have shewn our power, 

Let us seem humbler after it is done, 
Than when it was a-doing. 

Sk. Bid them home : 

Say, their great enemy is gone, and they 
Stand in their ancient strength. 

Bru. Dismiss them home. 

[EoAt iEdile. 
Here comes his mother. 

Sic. Let's not meet her. 

Btu. Why ? 

Sic. They say she 's mad. 

Bru. They have ta'en note of us : keep on your 
way. 10 

Enter Volumnia, Vibgilia, and Menenius. 

V6L O, y' are well met. The hoarded plague o' th' 
gods 
Requite your love ! 
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Men. Peace, peace ! be not so loud. 

VoL If that I could for weeping, you should 
hear, — 
Nay, and you shall hear some* — Will you be gone ? 

[To Brutus. 
Fir. You shall stay too. [To Sicin.] I would I 
had the power 
To say so to my husband. 

Sic. Are you mankind ? 

Vol, Ay, fool; is that a shame? — Note but this 
fooL — 
Was not a man my father ? Had'st thou foxship 
To banish him that struck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou hast spoken words ? 

Sic. O blessed Heavens ! 20 

VoL More noble blows, than ever thou wise 
words; 
And for Rome^s good. — 111 tell thee what — yet 

go: — 
Nay, but thou shalt stay too. — I would my son 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good sword in his hand. 
Sic What then ? 

Fir. What then I 

He ^d make an end of thy posterity. 

Vol Bastards, and all. — 
Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome ! 
Men. Come, come : peace ! 
Sic I would he had continued to his country, 30 

^ b§ gon$. Supply ''when I ^ Arabia^ i. e. where there 

am talking to you.** (a) could be no mterference with his 

"^ mankind? [a manlike vengeance, (a) 
woman]. Cf. Whdir'$ TaU, II. « Is this used ironically of iS»- 

ilL 67. emkut or is it an apostrophe to 

^ foxihip, camung. (a) Cariolamuf (a) 
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Scene Two CorioIanuS 105 

As he began ; and not unknit himself 
The noble knot he made. 

Bru. I would he had. 

• Vol ** I would he had^! T* was you incensed the 

rabble : 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of those mjrsteries which Heaven 
Will not have Earth to know. 

Bru. Pray, let 's go. 

VoL Now, pray, sir, get you gone : 

You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear 

this : — 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 

The meanest house in Rome, so &r my son, 40 

(This lady'^s husband here, this, do you see,) 
Whom you have banished, does exceed you alL 

Bru. Well, well ; we 11 leave you. 

Sic. Why stay we to be baited 

With one that wants her wits P 

VoL Take my prayers with you. — 

[Exeunt Tribunes. 
I would the gods had nothing else to do. 
But to confirm my curses ! Could I meet ^em 
But once a day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to "^t. 

Men. You have told them home. 

And, by my troth, you have cause. You 11 sup with 
meP 

VoL Anger ^s my meat : I sup upon myself, 60 

And so shall starve with feeding. — Come, let 's go. 
Leave this faint puling, and lament as I do, 
In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 

Men. Fie, fie, fie ! [Eaxuni. 

** WUh. by. (■} 
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Scene IIL — A Highway between Rome and Antium. 
Enter a Roman amd a Volsce, meeting. 

Roman. I know you well, sir, and you know me. 
Your name, I think, is Adrian. 

Vobce. It is so, sir : truly, I have forgot you. 

Rom. I am a Roman ; and my services are, as you 
are, against ^em. Enow you me yet? 

Vol. Nicanor? No! 

Rom. The same, sir. 

Vol. You had more beard, when I last saw you ; 
but your fisivour is well appeared by your tongue. 
What ^s the news in Rome P I have a note fix>m the lo 
Volscian State, to find you out there : you have well 
saved me a day'^s journey. 

Rom. There hath been in Rome strange insurrec- 
tion : the people against the senators, patricians, and 
nobles. 

Vol. Hath been ! Is it ended then ? Our State 
thinks not so : they are in a most warlike preparation, 
and hope to come upon them in the heat of their 
division. 

Rom. The main blaze of it is past, but a small 20 
thing would make it flame again. For the nobles re- 
ceive so to heart the banishment of that worthy Corio- 
lanus, that they are in a ripe aptness to take all power 
from the people, and to pluck from them their Trib- 
unes for ever. This lies glowing, ^I can tell you, and 
is almost mature for the violent breaking out 

Vol. Ck>riolanus banished ? 

Rom. Banished, sir. 

^ fawmr^ fiuie. (r) appwr'd [made apparent], with a jingling 
qiiibUe on h&xrd. 
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VoL You will be welcome with this intelligence, 
Nicanor. 80 

Rom. The day serves well for them now. I have 
heard it said, the fittest time to corrupt a man^s wife 
is when she^s fallen out with her husband. Your 
noble TuUus Aufidius will appear well in these wars, 
his great opposer, Coriolanus, being now in no request 
of his country. 

Voh He cannot choose. I am most fortunate, thus 
accidentaUy to encounter you: you have ended my 
business, and I will merrily accompany you home. 

Rom. I shaU between this and supper tell you most 40 
strange things from Rome, all tending to the good of 
their adversaries. Have you an army ready, say you ? 

VoL A most royal one : the centurions and their 
charges distinctly billeted, already in th^ entertain- 
ment, and to be on foot at an hour^s warning. 

Rom. I am joyful to hear of their readiness, and 
am the man, I think, that shall set them in present 
action. So, sir, heartily well met, and most glad of 
your company. 

VoL You take my part from me, sir : I have the so 
most cause to be glad of yours. 

Rom. Well, let us go together. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. — JrUkim. Before AuFinros's House. 

Enter Coeiolanits, in mean apparel^ disguised and 
muffkd. 

Cor. A goodly city is this Antium. — City, 
TT is I that made thy widows : many an heir 
Of these fiedr edifices Yore my wars 

•^ cannot ehoo$$. Supply •• but **-• mU0rU»mm«nt^ i^j. 

appear,** &c. (a) *7 present^ immediate, (a) 
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Have I heard groan and drop : then, know me not, . 
Lest that thy wives with spits, and bojrs with stones 

Efnier a Citizen. 

In puny battle slay me. — Save you, sir. 

Citizen. And you. 

Car. Direct me, if it be your will. 

Where great Aufidius lies. Is he in Antium ? 

CU. He is, and feasts the nobles of the State, 
At ^s house this night. 

Cor. Which is his house, beseech you P lo 

CU. This, here before you. 

Cor. Thank you, sir. FarewelL 

[Eait Citizen. 
O, world, thy slippery turns ! Friends now fast sworn. 
Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart. 
Whose house, whose bed, whose meal, and exercise. 
Are still together, who twin, as ^t were, in love 
Unseparable, shall within this hour. 
On a dissension of a doit, break out 
To bitterest enmity : so, fellest foes. 
Whose passions and whose plots have broke their sleep 
To take the one the other, by some chance, 20 

Some trick not worth an ^g, shall grow dear friends, 
And interjoin their issues. So with me : — 
My birth-place hate I, and my love *s upon 
This enemy town. 1 11 enter : if he slay me. 
He does fSsdr justice ; if he give me way, 
1 11 do his country service. [Eait. 

* wheSf women, (m) ** int&rfam thsir wmim, let their 

^ Ueit dwells. children interaiarry. (m) 
^* hou$$. The folio, homn. ** htU$. Steevens's correction 

The text is from CoUier's folio of the folio, /kiiM. (w) 
of 1S33, which Pyce also reads. * way^ opportunity, (e) 

Recent editors foDow the [folio.] 
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Scene V. — Tlie Same. A HaU in Aufidius^s House. 
Music Txnthin. Enter a Servant. 

1 Servant. Wine, wine, wine ! What service is 
here ! I think our fellows are asleep. [Exit. 

Enter a second Servant 

2 Sera. Where 's Cotus ? my master calls for him. 
Cotus ! [Ecit. 

Enter Cobiolanits. 

Cor. A goodly house. The feast smells well ; but I 
Appear not like a guest. 

Enter the first Servant. 

1 Serv. What would you have, friend ? Whence 
are you? Here "^s no place for you: pray, go to the door. 

Cor. I have deserv'^d no better entertainment, 
In being Coriolanus. 10 

Enter second Servant. 

2 Serv. Whence are you, sir ? Has the porter his 
eyes in his head, that he gives entrance to such com- 
panions ? Pray, get you out. 

Cor. Away I 

2 Serv. Away ? Gtet you away. 
Cor. Now, th' art troublesome. 
2 Serv. Are you so brave ? Ill have you talked 
with anon. 

Enter a third Servant The first meets him. 

8 Serv. What fellow 's this ? 

* masUr. The folio has only tively — as often. Ct Merry 
M. Wwss of Wnukor, IIL L li28, 

i^u eompamoHit used deroga- and IS Henry /Fl, II. iy. 139-3 
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1 Serv. A strange one as ever I looked on : I 20 
cannot get him out o^ the house: pr^ythee, call my 
master to him. 

8 Serv. What have you to do here, fellow ? Pray 
you, avoid the house. 

Cor. Let me but stand; I will not hurt your 
hearth. 

8 Serv. What are you ? 

Cor. A gentleman. 

8 Serv. A marvllous poor one. 

Cor. True, so I am. so 

8 Serv. Pray you, poor gentleman, take up some 
other station ; here ^s no place for you. Pray you, 
avoid: come. 

Cor. Follow your function ; go. 
And batten on cold bits. [Pushes him away. 

8 Serv. What, will you not ? Pr'ythee, tell my 
master what a strange guest he has here. 

2 Serv. And I shall. \EaAt. 
8 Serv. Where dwell'st thou ? 

Cor. Under the canopy. 40 

8 Serv. Under the canopy ? 

Cor. Ay. 

8 Sero. Where 's that ? 

Cor. r th' city of kites and crows. 

8 Sero. Y th' city of kites and crows? — What an 
ass it is ! — Then, thou dwellest with daws too ? 

Cor. No ; I serve not thy master. 

8 Serv. How, sir ! Do you meddle with my 
master? 

Cor. Ay ; ^t is an honester service than to meddle 60 
with thy mistress. 

Thou prat'st, and prat'st: serve with thy trencher. 
Hence! [Beats him away. 

» hatUm, fatten, (r) 
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Ejnier Aufidius and the second Servant. 

At^. Where is this fellow ? 

S Sero. Here, sir : I ^d have beaten him like a dog^ 
but for disturbing the lords within. 

At^. Whence oom^st thou? what would'st thou? 
Thy name ? Why speak^st not ? Speak, man : what ^s 
thy name? 

Cor. If, TuUus, [UnmuffUng.] not yet thou know'st 
me, and seeing me, dost not think me for the man I 60 
am, necessity commands me name myself. 

Af^. What is thy name? [Servants retire. 

Cor. A name unmusical to the Volscians^ ears. 
And harsh in sound to thine. 

At^. Say, what ^s thy name ? 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in ^t : though thy tackle "^s torn. 
Thou shew^st a noble vessel : what ^s thy name ? 

Cor. Prepare thy brow to fix)wn. Enow^st thou me 
yet? 

At(f. I know thee not : — thy name ? 

Cor. My name is Caius M arcius, who hath done 70 
To thee particularly, and to all the Volsces, 
Great hurt and mischief; thereto witness may 
My surname, Coriolanus. The painful service, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname ; a good memory. 
And witness of the malice and displeasure 
Which thou should'^st bear me. Only that name re- 
mains : 

m-4U TO-iM These speeches of w ihmo*$t, appearest (m) 

Coriota/mu follow dosely, in ^* extreme. Accented on the 

thought and phrase. North's Piu- first syllable, (m) 
taroh, p. d40, ed. of 1579. ^^ memory, reminder, (a) 
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The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our dastard nobles, who ao 

Have all forsook me, hath devoured the rest : 

And suffered me by th^ voice of slaves to be 

Whoop'd out of Rome. Now, this extremity 

Hath brought me to thy hearth : not out of hope 

(Mistake me not) to save my life ; for if 

I had feared death, of all the men i^ th^ world 

I would have Voided thee ; but in mere spite. 

To be full quit of those my banishers, 

Stand I before thee here. Then if thou hast 

A heart of wreak in thee, that wilt revenge 90 

Thine own particular wrongs, and stop those maims 

Of shame seen through thy country, speed thee straight. 

And make my misery serve thy turn : so use it, 

That my revengeful services may prove 

As benefits to thee ; for I will fight 

Against my cankered country with the spleen 

Of all the under fiends. But if so be 

Thou dar^st not this, and that to prove more fortunes 

Thou 'rt tir'd ; then, in a word, I also am 

Longer to live most weary, and present lOO 

My throat to thee and to thy ancient malice : 

Which not to cut would shew thee but a fool. 

Since I have ever followed thee with hate. 

Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country'*s breast, 

And cannot live but to thy shame, unless 

It be to do thee service. 

Atlf. O Marcius, Marcius ! 

Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from my heart 

"^ envy, hatred. Cf. L 109. •* particular, personal Cf. 

(e) vii 13 = own interest, (a) 

" quit oft avenged upon, (b) ^'^ maim* Of shame, shameful 

•0 heoH of wreak, reveng^ injuries, (b) 
heart (w) «<*a<,ifthat (a) 
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A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 

Should fix>m yond cloud speak divine things. 

And say, " T is true ; ** I 'd not believe them more llO 

Than thee, all noble Marcius. — Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where against 

My grained ash an hundr^ times hath broke. 

And scared the moon with splinters I Here I dip 

The anvil of my sword, and do contest 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious strength I did 

Contend against thy valour. Enow thou first, 

I lov^d the maid I married : never man 

Sighed truer breath ; but that I see thee here, 120 

Thou noble thing, more dances my rapt heart. 

Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 

Bestride my threshold. Why, thou Mars, I tell thee. 

We have a power on foot ; and I had purpose 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn. 

Or lose mine arm for ^t. Thou hast beat me out 

Twelve several times, and I have nightly since 

Dreamt of encounters ^twixt thjrself and me, — 

We have been down together in my sleep. 

Unbuckling helms, fisting each other'^s throat, — 130 

And wak^d half dead with nothing. Worthy Mardus, 

Had we no other quarrel else to Rome, but that 

Thou art thence banished, we would muster all 

From twelve to seventy ; and, pouring war 

Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold flood o'er-bear ""L O, come ; go in. 

And take our friendly senators by the hands, 

i<* dkwM, Accented on the first folio by oiher^ which White 

first syllable, (r) retained— with needless scnipu- 

>i» efip^ embrace, (r) losity, it would seem, (r) 
*•* power^ army, (r) "• o^er-bear H. The folio reads 

i*> no. This is followed in the or^heaU [recent editors, o'0r4mU\. 

VOL. XI. — 8 
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Who now are here, taking their leaves of me, 
Who am prepared against your territories, 
Though not for Rome itsel£ 

Cor. You bless me, gods ! 140 

At^. Therefore, most absolute sir, if thou wilt have 
The leading of thine own revenges, take 
Th^ one half of my commission ; and set down, — 
As best thou art experienced, since thou know^st 
Thy country^s strength and weakness, — thine own ways ; 
Whether to knock against the gates of Rome^ 
Or rudely visit them in parts remote. 
To fright them, ere destroy. But come in : 
Let me commend thee first to those, that shall 
Say yea to thy desires. A thousand welcomes ! 160 

And more a friend than e^er an enemy ; 
Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand : most wel- 
come! [Exeuni Coriolanits and Aufidius. 

1 Serv. [Advancing.] Here ^s a strange alteration I 

S Serv. By my hand, I had thought to have 
strucken him with a cudgel; and yet my mind gave 
me his clothes made a false report of him. 

1 Sera. What an arm he has I He tum'^d me 
about with his finger and his thumb, as one would set 
up a top. 

S Serv. Nay, I knew by his face that there was 160 
something in him : he had, sir, a kind of face, me- 
thought, — I cannot tell how to term it. 

1 Serv. He had so ; looking as it were, — Would 
I were hang'^d, but I thought there was more in him 
than I could think. 

S Serv. So did I, 111 be sworn. He is simply the 
rarest man i^ th^ world. 

^^ abtoluU^ perfect Cf. Afk- ^-^ pav$ m$. Supply " a sus- 
tony and Cleopatra, III. vii 43. pidon that** (b) 
W 
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1 Serv. I think he is ; but a greater soldier than 
he you wot on« 

8 Serv. Who ? my master ? 170 

1 Serv. Nay, it "^s no matter for that. 

2 Serv. Worth six on him. 

1 Serv. Nay, not so neither ; but I take him to be 
the greater soldier. 

2 Serv. Faith, look you, one cannot tell how to 
say that: for the defence of a town, our General is 
excellent. 

1 Serv. Ay, and for an assault toa 

EfUer third Servant. 

8 Serv. O, slaves, I can teU you news; news, you 
rascals. 180 

1, 2 Serv. What, what, what ? let 's partake. 

3 Serv. I would not be a Roman, of all nations ; 
I had as lieve be a condemn'^d man. 

1, 2 Serv. Wherefore ? wherefore ? 
8 Serv. Why, here 's he that was wont to thwack 
our General, — Caius Marcius. 

1 Serv. Why do you say thwack our General ? 

S Serv. I do not say, thwack our Greneral ; but he 
was always good enough for him. 

2 Serv. Come, we are fellows and friends ; he was 190 
ever too hard for him ; I have heard him say so him- 
self. 

1 Serv. He was too hard for him directly, to say 

^ v>ot<m^ know of. The folio "To be direct or plain about it" 

has 100^ ofM, which most editors Yet, in view of the fact that to 

retain, on and one were then «ay the truih on H follows immedi- 

similar in sound. See Tyoo ately, it may be best to explain 

OenU&men of Verona^ II. L 1. the word as being equivalent to 

(w) ** in direct opposition or encoun- 

1^ on^ of. (e) ter," or " whenever it came to 

^ direeUy. Rolfe explains, the point" (a) 
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the truth on^t: before Corioli, he scotched him and 
notch'^d him like a carbonado. 

2 Serv. An he had been cannibally given, he might 
have broiled and eaten him too. 

1 Serv. But, more of thy news ? 

8 Serv* Why, he is so made on here within, as 
if he were son and heir to Mars : set at upper end 200 
o^ the table; no question asked him by any of the 
senators, but they stand bald before him. Our Gren- 
eral himself makes a mistress of him ; sanctifies him- 
self with ^s hand, and turns up the white o^ the eye to 
his discourse. But the bottom of the news is, our 
Greneral is cut i^ the middle, and but one half of what 
he was yesterday ; for the other has half, by the 
entreaty and grant of the whole table. He 11 go, he 
sajTS, and sowle the porter of Rome gates by th^ ears. 
He will mow down all before him, and leave his 210 
passage polled. 

S Serv. And he ^s as like to do ^t as any man I can 
imagine. 

8 Serv. Do 't ! he will do 't ; for, look you, sir, 
he has as many friends as enemies ; which friends, sir, 
as it were, durst not, look you, sir, shew themselves, as 
we term it, his friends, whilst he'^s in directitude. 

1 Serv. Directitude! what^s that? 

8 Serv. But when they shall see, sir, his crest up 
again, and the man in blood, they will out of their 220 
burrows, like conies after rain, and revel all with him. 

»« MofaAU hacked, (e) ^^ ^^^{^^(29. Not improbably 

^ broU*d. The folio has a misprint [or a blmidering coin- 

boyld ; but a carbonado is not age]for'*dificreditude,'*asMalone 

boiled. coigectured. Collier's folio read 

>^ sowUf lug. defeetUude, 

*u jK>tt*<i, cleared— used strictly ^ tii bloody in high spirits, (e) 

of cutting the hair, (r) s^ oom«f, rabbits, (e) 
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1 Serv. But when goes this forward ? 

8 Serv. To-morrow ; to-day ; presently. You shall 
have the drum struck up this afternoon : ^t is, as it 
were, a parcel of their feast, and to be executed ere 
they wipe their lips. 

2 Serv, Why, then we shall have a stirring world 
again. This peace is nothing, but to rust iron, in- 
crease tailors, and breed ballad-makers. 

1 Serv, Let me have war, say I: it exceeds peace,280 
as far as day does night ; it ''s sprightly, waking, audi- 
ble, and full of vent. Peace is a very apoplexy, 
lethargy ; mull'd, deaf, sleepy, insensible ; a getter of 
more bastard children than wars a destroyer of men. 

S Serv, ^ is so : and as wars, in some sort, may 
be said to be a ravisher, so it cannot be denied, but 
peace is a greater maker of cuckolds. 

1 Serv. Ay, and it makes men hate one another. 

S Serv. Reason ; because they then less need one 
another. The wars for my money. I hope to see 240 
Romans as cheap as Volscians. — They are rising, they 
are rising. 

All, In, in, in, in. [Exettni. 

Scene VI. — Rome. A PubRc Place. 

Enter SiciNros and Beutus. 

Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we fear him ; 
His remedies are tame. The present peace 

*^ pr€$&tUly^ at once, (r) ^^ mutTd^ lacking spirit or zest, 

**• paretic part (a) like sweetened wine, (a) 

>*^ waking. The folio misprints ^^ wars. Some editors read 

walking. [aiudibUj alert] needlessly loarV 

«« veni^ openings, opportunity. i-* The folio has a comma 

(a) after tame (L 2), a period after 
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And quietness o^ the people, which before 
Were in wild huiTy, here do make his friends 
Blush that the world goes well ; who rather had. 
Though they themselves did suffer by \ behold 
Dissentious numbers pestering streets, than see 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops, and going 
About their functions friendly. 

Enter Menenius* 

Bru. We stood to ^t in good time. Is this Mene- 
nius ? 10 

Sic. ^is he, ^tis he. O, he is grown most kind 
Oflate. — Hail, sir! 

Men. Hail to you both ! 

Sic. Your Coriolanus is not much missed. 
But with his friends : the commonwealth doth stand. 
And so would do, were he more angry at it. 

Men. All^s well; and might have been much bet- 
ter, if 
He could have temporised. 

Sic Where is he, hear you ? 

Men. Nay, I hear nothing: his mother and his 
wife 
Hear nothing from him. 

Enter three or four Citizens. 

Citizens. The gods preserve you both ! 

Sic. Grood-den, our neighbours. 20 

Bru. Grood-den to you all, good-den to you alL 

hurry (L 4), and inserts we after low the folio in L 4. The Trib- 
do (i, 4.). Recent editors, fol- tines, as White pertinently con- 
lowing Theobald, insert T before tends, were the last to desire 
M« in L 3, but Whitens reading ''pestering** or thronging the 
accords better with sense and streets (L 7). (a) 
rhythm. The same editors fol- ^^ But laUht except by. (a) 
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1 CU. Ourselves, our wives, and children, on our 
knees, 
Are bound to pray for you both. 

Sic. Live, and thrive ! 

Bru. Farewell, kind neighbours. We wish'^d Corio- 
lanus 
Had lovM you as we did. 

CUizena, Now the gods keep you ! 

Both Tru Farewell, farewell. [ExemU Citizens. 

Sic. This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when these fellows ran about the streets. 
Crying confusion. 

Bru. Caius Marcius was 

A worthy officer i^ the war ; but insolent, 80 

Overcome with pride, ambitious past all thinking. 
Self-loving, — 

Sic. And affecting one sole throne, 

, Without assistance. 

Men* I think not so. 

Sic. We should by this, to all our lamentation, 
If he had gone forth Consul, found it so. 

Bru. The gods have well prevented it ; and Rome 
Sits safe and still without him. 

Ijnter an iEdile. 

Md. Worthy Tribunes, 

There is a slave, whom we have put in prison. 
Reports, the Volsces with two several powers 
Are entered in the Roman territories ; 40 

And with the deepest malice of the war 
Destroy what lies before them. 

Men. TisAufidius, 

M afftcUng^ i. c endeavouring » powers^ annies. Cf. L 67. 

to win. (r) (h) 
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Who, hearing of our Marcius^ banishment. 
Thrusts forth his horns again into the world ; 
Which were insheird when Marcius stood for Rome, 
And durst not once peep out. 

Sic. Come, what talk you 

Of Marcius ? 

Bru. Gro see this nimourer whipp^ — It cannot 
be 
The Volsces dare break with us. 

Men. Cannot be ! 

We have record that very well it can ; «o 

And three examples of the like have been 
Within my age. But reason with the fellow, 
Before you punish him, where he heard this ; 
Lest you shall chance to whip your information. 
And beat the messenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded. 

Sic. Tell not me : 

I know, this cannot be. 

Bru. Not possible. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. The nobles in great earnestness are going 
All to the Senate-house : some news is come 
That turns their countenances. 

Sic. ^ is this slave. 60 

Go whip him Yore the people^s eyes : — his raising I 
Nothing but his report 1 

Mess. Yes, worthy sir. 

The slaveys report is seconded ; and more. 
More fearful, is delivered, 

^ information — put for infor- tkm was moJBt probably caught 

mant (m) from the end of the preceding 

* oome. The folio has eom' line. 
rninp. The participial termina- m delioer^ reported, (a) 
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Sic. What more fearful ? 

Mess. It is spoke freely out of many mouths. 
How probable I do not know, that Marcius, 
Joined with Aufidius, leads a power Against Rome, 
And vows revenge as spacious, as between 
The youngest and oldest thing. 

Sic. This is most likely ! 

Bru. Raised only, that the weaker sort may wish 70 
Grod Marcius home again. 

Sic. The very trick on 't. 

Men. This is unlikely : 
He and Aufidius can no more atone, 
Than violentest contrariety. 

EfUer another Messenger. 

Mess. You are sent for to the Senate. 
A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius, 
Associated with Aufidius, rages 
Upon our territories, and have already 
Overborne their way, consumed with fire, and took 
What lay before them. 80 

Enter Cominius. 

Com. O, you have made good work ! 

Men. What news ? what news ? 

Com. You have holp to ravish your own daughters, 
and 
To melt the city leads upon your pates ; 
To see your wives dishonour^ to your noses ; — 

Men. What 's the news ? what 's the news ? 

n Ood. The fbUo has Oood Uer*s folio of 1639. Cf. IV. vi. 91 

[and, despite the weakness of the and TroiUu and Chrsmda, I. iii 169. 

epithet, is followed by recent edi- ^ atane^ agree, 

tors]. The reading is from Col- ^ Ao^, helped— as often, (m) 
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Com. Your temples burned in their cement ; and 
Yoiu: franchises, whereon you stood, confin'^d 
Into an auger^s bore. 

Men. Pray now, your news ? — 

You have made fidr work, I fear me. — Pray, your 

news? — 
If Maicius should be joined with Volscians, — 

Com. If! 90 

He is their god : he leads them like a thing 
Made by some other deity than nature. 
That shapes man better; and they follow him 
Against us brats, with no less confidence 
Than boys piu-suing summer butterflies, 
Or butchers killing flies. 

Men. You have made good work. 

You, and your apron-men ; you that stood so much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 
The breath of garlic-eaters ! 

Com. He will shake 

Your Rome about your ears. 

Men. As Hercules lOO 

Did shake down mellow fruit You have made {ait 
work. 

Bru. But is this true, sir ? 

Com. Ay ; and you 11 look pale 

Before you find it other. All the legions 
Do smilingly revolt, and who resist 

M eemmU. Accented on the nnilMffljf revoUt vdUani ignorance^ 

first syllable, (r) and constatU jfooU^ and that the 

"* votM o/o0otfpa<f(m, L e. votes folio has twice elsewhere the mis- 

of the worldng class, (a) print rtpiom for legions^ there 

3^ A89 as if. (r) should iq>parentl7 be very little 

^^ legiom. The folio [followed hesitation in accepting the read- 
by recent editors] has Begiorut; ing of Collier*s folio of 163SL 
but, considering the context, (w) 
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Are mocked for valiant ignorance, 

And perish constant fools. Who is H can blame him ? 

Your enemies, and his, find something in him. 

Men. We are all undone, unless 
The noble man have mercy. 

Com. Who shall ask it ? 

The Tribunes cannot do ^t for shame ; the people 110 

Deserve such pity of him, as the wolf 
Does of the shepherds : for his best friends, if they 
Should say, ^Be good to Rome,^ they charged him, 

even 
As those should do that had deserved his hate, 
And therein shewed like enemies. 

Men. Tistrue. 

If he were putting to my house the brand 
That should consume it, I have not the face 
To say, ^^ Beseech you, cease.^ — You have made fair 

hands. 
You, and your crafts ; you have crafted fair. 

Com. You have brought 

A trembling upon Rome, such as was never 120 

S" incapable of help. 

Tfi. Say not, we brought it. 

Men. How ! Was it we ? We lov'd him ; but, 
like beasts 
And cowardly nobles, gave way unto your dusters, 
Who did hoot him out 6* th^ city. 

Com. But I fear 

They 11 roar him in again. Tullus Aufidius, 
The second name of men, obeys his points 
As if he were his officer. Desperation 
Is all the policy, strength, and defence. 
That Rome can make against them. 

u* charg% would chaige. (s) 
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Enter a troop of Citizens. 

Men. Here come the clusters. — 

And is Aufidius with him P — You are they 130 

That made the air unwholesome, when you cast 
Your stinking, greasy caps, in hooting at 
Coriolanus'* exile. Now he ^s coming : 
And not a hair upon a soldier^s head. 
Which will not prove a whip : as many coxcombs. 
As you threw caps up, will he tumble down. 
And pay you for your voices. T is no matter : 
If he could bum us all into one coal, 
We have deserved it. 

Citizens. Faith, we hear fearful news. 

1 Cit. For mine own part, 140 
When I said, banish him, I said, *t was pity. 

2 CU. And so did I. 

8 Cit. And so did I ; and, to say the truth, so did 
very many of us. That we did, we did for the best ; 
and though we willingly consented to his banishment, 
yet it was against our will. 

Com. Y are goodly things, you voices ! 

Men. You have made 

Good work, you and your cry ! — Shall 's to the Capitol ? 

Com. O, ay, what else ? [Exeunt Com. and Men. 

Sic. 6o, masters, get you home ; be not dismayed : 150 
These are a side that would be glad to have 
This true which they so seem to fear. Gro home, 
And shew no sign of fear. 

1 Cit. The gods be good to us! Come, masters, 
let^s home. I ever said, we were i^ th^ wrong, when we 
banish'^d him. 

1*8 09^, pack, (e) ^1 side^ faction, (r) 
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2 CU. So did we all. But come, let ^s home. 

[ExemU Citizens. 
Bru. I do not like this news. 
Sic. Nor I. 

Bra. Let 's to the Capitol. — Would half my wealth 160 
Would buy this for a lie ! 
Sic. Pr&y9 let us go. [Exeunt. 

Scene Vll. — A Camp^ at a smaO diHcvnce from Rome. 
Enter AuFmius and his Lieutenant. 

Juf. Do they still fly to th' Roman ? 

Lieu. I do not know what witchcraft ^s in him, but 
Your soldiers use him as the grace Yore meat. 
Their talk at table and their thanks at end ; 
And you are darkened in this action, sir, 
Even by yoiu: own. 

Ai^. I cannot help it now, 

Unless, by using means, I lame the foot 
Of our design. He bears himself more proudlier, 
Even to my person, than I thought he would 
When first I did embrace him ; yet his nature 10 

In that ^s no changeling, and I must excuse 
What cannot be cunended. 

Lieu. Yet I wish, sir, 

(I mean, for your particular,) you had not 
Join'd in commission with him ; but either 
Had borne the action of yourself, or else 
To him had left it solely. 

At^. I understand thee well ; cmd be thou sure, 
When he shall come to his account, he knows not 
What I can urge against him. Although it seems, 

• owfh i. e. men. (e) » o/, by. (r) 
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And so he thinks, and is no less apparent 90 

To the vulgar eye, that he bears tdl things fidrly, 
And shews good husbandr}' for the Volscian state, 
Fights dragon-like, and does achieve as soon 
As draw his sword ; yet he hath left undone 
That which shall break his neck, or hazard mine. 
Whene'er we come to our account 

lieu. Sir, I beseech you, think you hell carry 
Rome? 

Aufi All places yield to him ere he sits down ; 
And the nobility of Rome are his : 

The senators and patricians love him too. 80 

The Tribunes are no soldiers ; and their people 
Will be as rash in the repeal, as hasty 
To expel him thence. I think, he'll be to Rome 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature. First he was 
A noble servant to them, but he could not 
Carry his honours even : whether 't was pride. 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man ; whether defect of judgment. 
To fail in the disposing of those chances 40 

Which he was lord of; or whether nature. 
Not to be other than one thing, not moving 
From th' casque to th' cushion, but commanding 

peace. 
Even with the same austerity and garb 
As he controlled the war ; but one of these 
(As he hath spices of them all, not all, 

* sU$ d<non^ I e. undertakes a to that which some snakes are 
regular siege, (a) said to have over birds. 

^ rep0al9 recall Cf. V. v. 5. ^ evsn^ with proper balance. 

w («) 

**^ It was supposed that the ^ naturs. Supply ** which de- 

osprey had a power over fish akin sired.** (a) 
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For I dare so far free him) made him feared, 

So hated, and so banished : but he has a merit, 

To choke it in the utterance. So our virtues 

Lie in th** interpretation of the time ; 

And power, unto itself most commendable. 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 

T^ extol what it hath done. 

One fire drives out one fire ; one nail, one nail ; 

Rights by rights fcdter, strengths by strengths do fail. 

Come, let ^s away. When, Caius, Rome is thine, 

Thou art poorest of all ; then, shortly art thou mine. 

[Exeunt. 



60 



Act Five. 

Scene L — Rome. A PubUc Place. 

Enter Menenius, Cominius, Sicinius, Bbutcts, and 
Othei^ 

TLfENENIUS. No, 1 11 not go : you hear what he 
-^" hath said. 

Which was sometime his Greneral ; who lov'^d him 
In a most dear particular. He call'^d me father : 
But what o^ that ? Gro, you that banished him, 
A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy. Nay, if he coy^d 
To hear Cominius speak, 1 11 keep at home. 
Com. He would not seem to know me. 



8o . , . hath dons. See 
SupplemeDtary Notes, (r) 

»falt&r. The folio has /ouiw. 
Hie emendation is Dyce*s. [Cam- 
bridge retains the folio reading, 
which certainly makes a pussling 
passage. Dyce*s reading, faXUr^ 



though not altogether convinc- 
ing, is generally regarded as the 
best attempt to amend the pas- 
sage.] 

* dwfr partieular^ intimately 
personal way. (a) 

^ <x>y*d, disdained, (a) 
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Men. Do you hear? 

Com. Yet one time he did call me by my name. 
I m*g''d our old acquaintance, and the drops 10 

That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
He would not answer to ; forbade all names : 
He was a kind of nothing, titleless, 
Till he had forg'd himself a name o^ th^ fire 
Of burning Rome. 

Men. Why, so ; you have made good work : 

A pair of tribunes, that have racked for Rome, 
To make coals cheap, — a noble memory I 

Com. I minded him, how roycd ''t was to pardon 
When it was least expected : he replied, 
It was a bare petition of a state ao 

To one whom they had punish'^d. 

Men. Very wdl : could he say less ? 

Com. I offered to awaken his r^ard 
For 's private friends : his answer to me was, 
He could not stay to pick them in a pile 
Of noisome, musty chaff. He said, ^t was folly, 
For one poor grain or two, to leave unbumt. 
And still to nose th^ offence. 

Men. For one poor grain or two I 

I am one of those ; his mother, wife, his child. 
And this brave fellow too ; we are the grains : 80 

You are the musty chaff, and you are smelt 
Above the moon. We must be burnt for you. 

Sic. Nay, pray, be patient : if you refuse your aid 
In this so never-needed help, yet do not 
Upbraid ^s with our distress. But, sure, if you 
Would be your country^s pleader, your good tongue, 

u racVd^ straggled, (r) often spdled U9U [but recent edi- 

^ Uoit. The folio has 2mm, — ton follow the folio], 
an easy misprint when Uaat was ^ off&r'd^ tried, (a) 
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More than the instant army we can make, 
Might stop our countryman. 

Men. No ; 1 11 not meddle. 

Sic. Pray you, go to him. 

Men. What should I do P 

Bru. Only make trial what your love can do 40 

For Rome towards Marcius. 

Men. Well ; and say that Marcius 

Return me, as Cominius is returned. 
Unheard, what then ? — 
But as a discontented friend, grief-shot 
With his unkindness ? say ^t be so? 

Sic. Yet your good will 

Must have that thanks from Rome, after the measure 
As you intended well. 

Men. I ''ll undertake it : 

I think he^U hear me. Yet to bite his lip 
And hum at good Cominius much unhearts me. 
He was not taken well ; he had not din^d : 50 

The veins unfilled, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we have stuff ''d 
These pipes and these conveyances of our blood 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 
Than in our priest-like fasts : therefore, 1 11 watch 

him 
Till he be dieted to my request, 
And then 1 11 set upon him. 

Bru. You know the very road into his kindness. 
And cannot lose yoiu: way. 

Men. Good faith, I '11 prove him, 60 

^ imtanti Immediatdy raised, proportionate to the goodness of 
(e) your intentions, (r) 

^ that^ such. afUr^ etc.* as is ^ v>»U, at a good season, (a) 

VOL. XL — 9 
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Speed how it will. I shall ere long have knowledge 
Of my success. [£rtf . 

Com. He 11 never hear him. 

Sic. Not? 

Com. I tell you, he does sit in gold : his eye 
Red as ^t would bum Rome ; and his injury 
The gaoler to his pity. I kneePd before him ; 
T was very faintly he said, ** Rise ; " dismissed me 
Thus, with his speechless hand ; what he would do, 
He sent in writing after me ; what he would not, 
Bound with an oath to yield to his conditions : 
So that all hope is vain. 
Unless in ^s noble mother and his wife ; 
Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him 
For mercy to his country. Therefore, let^s hence. 
And with our fair entreaties haste them on* [^Eoceunt, 



70 



Scene H. — An Outpost of the Volscicm Camp before 
Rome. The Guards at their stations. 

Enter to them Menenius. 

1 Guard. Stay : whence are you ? 
S G. Stand, and go back. 

Men. You guard like men : 'tis well ; but, by your 
leave. 



^ inffoldt L e. in great maj- 
esty, (r) 

^ It seems likely that a Une 
has been lost, or perhaps two, 
afterL 68. As it stands, the pas- 
sage is incomprehensible. [There 
seems to be no possibility of re- 
storing the text or of making a 
very plausible guess at the mean- 
ing. Pertiaps ConUnmt meant to 



say that Coriolamu had bound the 
Volscians to comply with his con- 
ditions, and that therefore there 
was no use in endeavouring to 
work upon their chiefs, and so 
all hope was vain.] 

1 in 'f . The folio [followed by 
recent editors] has his^ but wnUss 
cannot mean "except in,** and 
even so this would be absurd. 
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I am an Officer of State, and come 
To speak with Coriolanus. 

•1 G. From whence? 

Men. From Rome. 

1 G. You may not pass ; you roust return : our 
Greneral 
Will no more hear fix)m thence. 

S G. You 11 see your Rome embraced with fire, 
before 
You ^11 speak with Coriolanus. 

Men. Good my friends. 

If you have heard your General talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks, 10 

My name hath touch'^d your ears : it is Menenius. 

16. Be it so ; go back : the virtue of your name 
Is not here passable. 

Men. I tell thee, fellow. 

Thy Greneral is my lover : I have been 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His &me unparalleled, haply, amplified ; 
For I have ever magnified my friends 
(Of whom he's chief) with all the size that verity 
Would without lapsing sufler : nay, sometimes, 
Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 20 

I have tumbled past the throw, and in his praise 
Have fidmost stamped the leasing. Therefore, fellow, 
I must have leave to pass. 

^ (otf to M(mibr,Le. reasonably the previous danse, and all ^ 

certain, (m) #u» In this, seem tvUly to justify 

1* paaabUf L e. a password. the change, which was made by 

(r) Hanmer and Collier's MS. 

^ lov^t L e. dear friend. ^ subtUt smooth [and hence 

^f magi^fied. The folio [and deceptive], 
recent editofs, but with lame inter- ^ sUmp*dth$leanng^f^Yesk{hit 

pretation], twt/ML AmpU^fisd in lie the sanction that a coin has. 
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1 G. Faith, sir, if you had told as many lies in his 
behalf, as you have uttered words in your ovm, you 
should not pass here : no, though it were as virtuous to 
lie as to live chastely. Therefore, go back. 

Men. Pr^ythee, fellow, remember my name is 
Menenius, always fiu^ionary on the party of your 
Greneral. 30 

2 G. Howsoever you have been his liar, as you say 
you have, I am one that, telling true under him, must 
say, you cannot pass. Therefore, go back. 

Men, Has he din'^d, canst thou tell? for I would 
not speak with him till after dinner. 
1 G. You are a Roman, are you ? 
Men. I am, as thy General is. 

1 G. Then you should hate Rome, as he does. 
Can you, when you have pushM out your gates the 
very defender of them, and, in a violent popular igno- 40 
ranee, given your enemy your shield, think to front 
his revenges with the easy groans of old women, the 
virginal palms of your daughters, or with the palsied 
intercession of such a decayed dotant as you seem 
to be? Can you think to blow out the intended 
fire your city is ready to flame in, with such weak 
breath as this ? No, you are deceivM ; therefore, back 
to Rome, and prepai'e for your execution. You are 
condemned ; our Greneral has sworn you out of reprieve 
and pardon. 

Men. Sirrah, if thy Captain knew I were here, he 50 
would use me with estimation. 

2 G. Come, my Captain knows you not. 
Men. I mean, thy GeneraL 

1 G. My Greneral cares not for you. Back, I say: 

» Faetionary on the party of^ « frofU^ confront (r) 

taking sides with, (r) ** dotant, dotard, (r) 
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go, lest I let forth your half pint of blood, — back, — 
that 's the utmost of your having — back. 
Men. Nay, but, fellow, fellow, — 

Emter Coriolanus and AuFmius. 

Cor, What ''s the matter ? 

Men, Now, you companion, I 'U say an errand for 
you : you shall know now that I am in estimation : 60 
you shall perceive that a Jack guardant cannot office 
me from my son Coriolanus : guess, but by my en- 
tertainment with him, if thou stand^st not i' th^ state 
of hanging, or of some death more long in spectator- 
ship, and crueller in suffering : behold now presently, 
and swoon for what 's to come upon thee. — The glori- 
ous gods sit in hourly synod about thy particular pros- 
perity, and love thee no worse than thy old father 
Menenius does ! O, my son ! my son ! thou art pre- 
paring fire for us; look thee, here'^s water to quench 70 
it. I was hardly moved to come to thee ; but being 
assured, none but myself could move thee, I have been 
blown out of our gates with sighs, and conjure thee 
to pardon Rome, and thy petitionary countrymen. 
The good gods assuage thy wrath, and turn the dregs 
of it upon this varlet here ; this, who, like a block, 
hath denied my access to thee. 

Cor, Away ! 

Men. How ! away ? 

Cor, Wife, mother, child, I know not. My affairs 80 
Are servanted to others : though I owe 

•• utmott of yowr haoing^ L e. •* preswHy^ at once, (r) 

all you 11 get (a) "^ hardUy^ with difficulty, (a) 

w companion, used in a con- "^ our. The folio, your [whdcJi 

temptuous sense, (a) recent editors retain]. 

^ Jctck guardani, L e. official, ^-^ I.e. The vengeance is mine, 

officious intervener, (a) but the right to remit it belongs 

^ by, supplied by Malone. to the Volsces. (a) 
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My revenge properly, my remission lies 

In Volscian breasts. That we have been familiar, 

Ingrate forgetfulness shall poison, rather 

Than pity note how much. — Therefore, b^one : 

Mine ears against your suits are stronger than 

Your gates against my force. Yet, for I lov'*d thee. 

Take this along ; I writ it for thy sake, 

[Gives a paper. 
And would have sent it. Another word, Menenius, 
I will not hear thee speak. This man, Aufidius, 90 

Was my beloved in Rome : yet thou behold'*st — 
At^. You keep a constant temper. 

[Exeunt Coriolanus and Aufidius. 

1 G. Now, sir, is your name Menenius ? 

2 G. 'Tis a spell, you see, of much power. You 
know the way home again. 

1 G, Do you hear how we are shent for keeping 
your greatness back ? 

2 G. What cause, do you think, I have to swoon ? 

Men. I neither care for th' world, nor your Gen- 
eral : for such things as you, I can scarce think there ''s 100 
any, y** are so slight. He that hath a will to die by 
himself, fears it not from another. Let your Greneral 
do his worst. For you, be that you are, long; and 
your misery increase with your age. I say to you, as I 
was said to. Away ! \^EivU. 

1 G. A noble fellow, I warrant him. 

2 G. The worthy fellow is our Greneral : he 's the 
rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken. [Exeunt. 

*^ poiton. Although the old text ^ for^ because, (r) 

may be accepted as meaning ** In- ^ sherUt rebuked, scolded, 

grate foigetftilness shall poison the ^^ &y, i. e. through the agency 

memory of our old friendship,** it of. (a) 

is not improbable that poison [de- ^^ wind-shakmi^ i. e. seriously 

stroy] is a corruption. damaged by the wind, (a) 
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Scene III. — The Tent qf Cobiolanus. 
Efoter CoBioLAKUs, Aufidius, cmd Others. 

Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to-morrow 
Set down our host. — My partner in this action, 
You must report to the Volscian lords, how plainly 
I have borne this business. 

Auf. Only their ends 

You have respected ; stopped your ears against 
The general suit of Rome ; never admitted 
A private whisper, no, not with such friends 
That thought them sure of you. 

Cor. This last old man, 

Whom with a crack'*d heart I have sent to Rome, 
Lov'd me above the measure of a father ; lO 

Nay, godded me, indeed. Their latest refuge 
Was to send him ; for whose old love, I have 
(Though I shew'^d sourly to him) once more offered 
The first conditions, which they did refuse. 
And cannot now accept, to grace him only 
That thought he could do more. A very little 
I have yielded, too : fi*esh embassies, and suits. 
Nor from the State, nor private friends, hereafter 
Will I lend ear to. — Ha ! what shout is this ? 

[Shoui zeUhin. 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 20 

In the same time ^t is made ? I will not — 

Enkr^ in mourning habits^ Viegiua, Volumnia leading 
young M ARCius, Valeria, and Attendants. 

My wife comes foremost ; then, the honoured mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram'*d, and in her hand 

* pUdniy, without conceal- ^ to ffrcuse, in order to honour, 

ment (r) (e) 

> themf themselves, (r) ^ trunk, body, (r) 
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The grand-child to her blood. But, out, affection ! 

All bond and privilege of nature, break ! 

Let it be virtuous to be obstinate. — 

What is that curtesy worth ? or those doves' eyes, 

Which can make gods forsworn ? — I melt, and am not 

Of stronger earth than others. — My mother bows, 

As if Olympus to a molehill should 80 

In supplication nod ; and my young boy 

Hath an aspect of intercession, which 

Great Nature cries, " Deny nof — Let the Volsces 

Plough Rome, and harrow Italy ; 1 11 never 

Be such a gosling to obey instinct, but stand. 

As if a man were author of himself. 

And knew no other kin. 

Vir. My lord and husband ! 

Cor. These eyes are not the same I wore in Rome. 

Vir. The sorrow that delivers us thus changed 
Makes you think so. 

Cor. Like a dull actor now, 40 

I have forgot my part, and I am out. 
Even to a full disgrace. Best of my flesh. 
Forgive my t3rranny ; but do not say 
For that, ** Forgive our Romans.'*' — O, a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 
Now, by the jealous Queen of Heaven, that kiss 
I carried firom thee, dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er since. — You gods ! I prate. 
And the most noble mother of the world 

^ aspeett accented on the sec- ^ virgin^d tit usually explained 

ond syllable, (r) as •• been as a virgin " ; yet it 

» <o, as to. (r) might mean *« kept it," L c. the 

^ delwerst presents, (a) kiss, pure, (a) praU. The folio 

^ outt put out, flustered, (a) misprints, pray. Theobald*8 con- 

M Qusen of Heawn. Juno, jecture. 
guardian of marriage, (a) 
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Leave unsaluted. Sink, my knee, T th^ earth ; [Kneeb. bo 
Of thy deep duty more impression shew 
Than that of common sons. 

VoL O, stand up blest ! 

Whilst, with no softer cushion than the flint, 
I kneel before thee, and improperly 
Shew duty, as mistaken all this while 
Between the child and parent [Kneels. 

Cor. What is this ? 

Your knees to me P to your corrected son P 
Then, let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars ; then, let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars Against the fiery sun, 60 

Murth^ring impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight work. 

VoL Thou art my warrior ; 

I holp to frame thee. Do you know this lady ? 

Cor. The noble sister of Publicola, 
The moon of Rome ; chaste as the icicle. 
That ^s curded by the frost ftt)m purest snow, 
And hangs on Dianas temple : dear Valeria ! 

VoL This is a poor epitome of yours. 
Which, by th' interpretation of fiill time. 
May shew like all yourself. 

Cor. The god of soldiers, 70 

With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness ; that thou may^st prove 
To shame unvulnerable, and stick i^ th^ wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw, 
And saving those that eye thee ! 

^ Aoi[p,L e. [helped. Cf.vi. 36.] "^ mpmns, accented on the 

The folio has hops^ which Rowe first syllable, as sometimes in 

corrected, (w) Milton also, (a) 

M The moat^ L e. the Diana. ^^ flaw, gusty wind, (a) 

(«) 
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VoL Your knee, sirrah. 

Cor. That's my brave boy ! 

Vol. Even he, your wife, this lady, and myself 
Are suitors to you« 

Cor. I beseech you, peace ; 

Or, if you 'd ask, remember this before ; 
The things I have forsworn to grant may never 80 

Be held by you denials. Do not bid me 
Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome's mechanics : tell me not 
Wherein I seem unnatural : desire not 
T* allay my rages and revenges with 
Your colder reasons. 

Vol. O, no more, no more ! 

You have said you will not grant us any thing ; 
For we have nothing else to ask but that 
Which you deny already : yet we will ask ; 
That, if you fail in our request, the blame 90 

May hang upon your hardness : therefore, hear us. 

Cor. Aufidius, and you Volsces, mark ; for we 'U 
Hear naught from Rome in private. — Your request ? 

Vol. Should we be silent and not speak, our 
raiment 
And state of bodies would bewray what life 
We have led since thy exile. Think with thyself 
How more unfortimate than all living women 
Are we come hither: since that thy sight, which 

should 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with com- 
forts, 

^^^ I. e. You must not hold it sponding passage of North's Plu^ 

a denial of your wish that I keep torch, (w) 
my oath, (a) ^ «0ti«, accented on the second 

*^i^ This speech is remarkable syllable. The verse is tar from 

for its conformity to the corre- strong, metrically speaking, (a) 
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Constrains them weep, and shake with fear and sor- 
row ; 100 
Making the mother, wife, and child, to see 
The son, the husband, and the father, tearing 
His country^s bowels out. And to poor we. 
Thine enmity ^s most capital : thou barr^st us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That aU but we enjoy ; for how can we, 
Alas ! how can we for our country pray. 
Whereto we are bound, together with thy victory, 
Whereto we are bound P Alack ! or we must lose 
The country, our dear nurse ; or else thy person, lio 
Our comfort in the country. We must find 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wish, which side should win ; for either thou 
Must, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles through our streets, or else 
Triumphantly tread on thy coimtry's ruin. 
And bear the palm, for having bravely shed 
Thy wife and children's blood. For myself, son, 
I puipose not to wait on fortune till 
These wars determine : if I cannot persuade thee 120 
Rather to shew a noble grace to both parts. 
Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country than to tread 
(Trust to \ thou shalt not) on thy mother'^s womb, 
That brought thee to this world. 

Fir. Ay, and mine. 

That brought you forth this boy, to keep your name 
Living to time. 

Boy. 'A shall not tread on me : 

1 11 run away till I am bigger, but then I '11 fight. 

Cor, Not of a woman's tenderness to be, 

^ oopttoZ, deadly, (s) ^ detsmUne^ end. (m) 
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Requires nor child nor woman'*s fece to see, 130 

I have sat too long. [Rising. 

Vol. Nay, go not from us thus. 

If it were so, that our request did tend 
To save the Romans, thereby to destroy 
The Volsces whom you serve, you might condemn us. 
As poisonous of your honour : no ; our suit 
Is, that you reconcile them : while the Volsces 
May say, ** This mercy we have shewed ; ^ the Romans, 
^ This we received ; '^ and each in either side 
Give the all-hail to thee, and cry, ** Be blest 
For making up this peace !^ Thou know'^st, great 

son, 140 

The end of war 's uncertain ; but this certain. 
That if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap is such a name, 
Whose repetition will be dogged with curses. 
Whose chronicle thus writ, — ** The man was noble. 
But with his last attempt he wip^d it out. 
Destroyed his country, and his name remains 
To th^ ensuing age abhorrM.^ Speak to me, son ! 
Thou hast affected the fine strains of honour. 
To imitate the graces of the gods ; 150 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o' th' air. 
And yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt 
That should but rive an oak. Why dost not speak ? 
Think'^st thou it honourable for a noble man 
Still to remember wrongs ? — Daughter, speak you ; 
He cares not for your weeping. — Speak thou, boy : 
Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 
Than can our reasons. — There is no man in the world 
More bound to ''s mother ; yet here he lets me prate 

w» fin§. The folio has>«#. ^ StiU, ever, always —as fre- 

1^ charge. The folio has cAan^«. quently. (m) 
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Like one T th' stocks. — Thou hast never in thy life 160 

Shewed thy dear mother any courtesy ; 

When she, poor hen, fond of no second brood. 

Has duck'^d thee to the wars, and safely home, 

Loaden with honour. Say, my request ^s unjust, 

And spurn me back ; but, if it be not so, 

Thou art not honest; and the gods will plague 

thee 
That thou restrain'st from me the duty, which 
To a mother's part belongs. — He turns away : 
Down, ladies ; let us shame him with our knees. 
To his surname, Coriolanus, longs more pride, 170 

Than pity to our prayers. Down : an end ; 
This is the last; — so we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbours. — Nay, behold 's : 
This boy, that cannot tell what he would have. 
But kneels and holds up hands for fellowship. 
Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny 't. — Come, let us go. 
This fellow had a Volscian to his mother ; 
His wife is in Corioli, and this child 
Like him by chance. — Yet give us our dispatch : iso 

I am hushed until our city be a-fire. 
And then I 'U speak a little. 

[He takes Volumnia by the tumd^ which he holds 
for a time in silence. 
Cor. O mother, mother ! 

What have you done P Behold ! the Heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother ! O, 
You have won a happy victory to Rome ; 

^1^ reoioih lend argumentative obvious blunder caught from the 
support to. (r) line above [but retained by recent 

^^ tki». The folio, his — an editors]. 
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But, for your son, — believe it, O, believe it, — 

Most dangerously you have with him prevaiFd, 

If not most mortal to him 1 But let it come. 

Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 190 

I ^U frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius, 

Were you in my stead, would you have heard 

A motiier less, or granted less, Aufidius ? 

J^f. I was mov'd withaL 

Cor. I dare be sworn, you were : 

And, sir, it is no little thing to make 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion. But, good sir, 
What peace you 11 make, advise me. For my part, 
I ^U not to Rome, I ''ll back with you ; and pray 

you, 
Stand to me in this cause. — O mother I wife ! 

At^. [Aside.] I am glad thou hast set thy mercy 
and thy honour 200 

At difference in thee : out of that I'*ll work 
Myself a firmer fortune. 

[7^ Ladies make signs to Cobiolanus. 

Cor. Ay, by and by ; 

[7b VoLUMNiA, ViKonJA, <Src; 
But we will drink together ; and you shall bear 
A better witness back than words, which we 
On like conditions will have counter-seal'^d. 
Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built you : all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms. 
Could not have made this peace. [Exeuni. 

^^ admi09 inform, (r) The indefinite article makes 

*^ Jtrmm; The folio has for- against tliis reading. 6y and (y, 

nur — clearly a trifling misprint immediately], 

[though retained by recent edit- ^^ drink. No good emendar 

ors, as though At^idhu referred tion has been suggested of this 

to his earlier power. Cf. vi 49. apparent corruption, (m) 
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Scene IV, — Rome. A Public Place. 
Efder Menenius and Sicmius. 

Men. See you yond coign o' th' Capitol; yond 
corner-stone ? 

Sic. Why, what of that ? 

Men, If it be possible for you to displace it with 
your little finger, there is some hope the ladies of 
Rome, especially his mother^ may prevail with him : 
but I say, there is no hope in ^t. Our throats are 
sentenced, and stay upon execution. 

Sic. Is ''t possible, that so short a time can alter the 
condition of a man ? lo 

Men. There is differency between a grub and a 
butterfly ; yet your butterfly was a grub. This Mar- 
cius is grown from man to dragon: he has wings; 
he^s more than a creeping thing. 

Sic. He lovM his mother dearly. 

Men. So did he me; and he no more remembers 
his mother now, than an eight year old horse. The 
tartness of his face sours ripe grapes : when he walks, 
he moves like an engine, and the ground shrinks before 
his treading. He is able to pierce a corslet with his 20 
eye ; talks like a knell, and his hum is a battery. He 
sits in his state, as a thing made for Alexander. 
What he bids be done, is finished with his bidding: 
he wants nothing of a god but eternity, and a heaven 
to throne in. 

1 eoign^ coraer. (r) riolanus sits Hke astatueof Alex- 

* 8tay vpan, wait for. (a) ander the Great, yet it might 

^^ oondUioUf nature, (a) possibly mean *' to play the part 

^ ikUSt chair of state — as of,** L e. as a conqueror of the 

often, fiuuitf/or is probably used, world, a thing strengthens the 

. as Rolfe says, to indicate that Co- idea that a statue is meant, (a) 
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Sic. Yes, mercy, if you report him truly. 

Men. I paint him in the character. Mark what 
mercy his mother shall bring from him : there is no 
more mercy in him than there is milk lA a male tiger ; 
that shall our poor city find : and all this is long of 80 
you. 

Sic. The gods be good unto us ! 

Men. No, in such a case the gods will not be good 
unto us. When we banished him, we respected not 
them ; and, he returning to break our necks, they 
respect not us. 

Enter a Messenger. ^ 

Mess. Sir, if you 'd save your life, fly to your house. 
The plebeians have got your fellow-Tribune, 
And hale him up and down ; all swearing, if 
The Roman ladies bring not comfort home 40 

They ^U give him death by inches. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Sic. What ^s the news ? 

Mess. Good news, good news! — The ladies have 
prevailed. 
The Volscians are dislodg'*d and Marcius gone. 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 
No, not the expulsion of the Tarquins. 

Sic. Friend, 

Art thou certain this is true ? is it most certain ? 

Mess. As certain, as I know the sun is' fire : 
Where have you lurk'd, that you make doubt of it ! 
Ne^er through an arch so hurried the blovm tide, 

^ in the eharaeter^ to the life. " swollen "; yet it may refer to 
(r) the action of the wind on waves. 

^ bhwth usually explained as (r) 
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As the recomforted through th^ gates. Why, hark you ! 50 

[^TVumpets a/nd hautboys sounded^ a/nd drume beaten, 
aU together. Shouting also within. 
The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries, and fifes. 
Tabors, and cymbals, and the shouting Romans, 
Make the sun dance. Hark you ! [Shouting again. 

Men. This is good news. 

I will go meet the ladies. This Volumnia 
Is worth of consuls, senators, patricians, 
A city full ; of tribunes, such as you, 
A sea and land fiilL You have pray'd well to-day : 
This morning for ten thousand of your throats 
I'd not have given a doit. Hark, how they joy ! 

[Shouting and music. 

Sic. First, the gods bless you for your tidings: 
next, 60 

Accept my thankfulness. 

Mess. Sir, we have all 

Great cause to give great thanks. 

Sic. They are near the city ? 

Mess. Almost at point to enter. 

Sic. We will meet them. 

And help the joy. [Ea^eunt. 

Scene V. — The Same. J Street near the Gate. 

tjnter Volumnia, Viegilia, Valeeia, and Ladies, ac- 
companied by Senators, Patricians, and Citizens. 
They pass over the stage. 

1 Sen. Behold our patroness, the life of Rome I 
Call all your tribes together, praise the gods, 

s* 9un dane$. Possibly there on Easter day. Cf. Suckling's 

is an allusion here to the old «• Ballad of a Wedding.** (m) 
fiEuicythat the sun danced for joy ^ doit. Cf. I. v. 6. (r) 

VOL. n. — 10 
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And make triumphant fires ; strew flowers before them. 
Unshout the noise that banisVd M arcius ; 
Repeal him with the welcome of his mother : 
Cry, — Welcome, ladies, welcome : — 

AU, Welcome, ladies. 

Welcome I [A flourish ztnth drums cmd trumpets, 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VI. — CorioS. J Public Place. 

Enter Tullus Aufidius, mth Attendants. 

Ai^. Go tell the lords o' th^ city, I am here. 
Deliver them this paper : having read it, 
Bid them repair to th' market-place ; where I, 
Even in theirs and in the Commons'" ears. 
Will vouch the truth of it. Him I accuse. 
The city ports by this hath enter^, and 
Intends t^ appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himself with words. Dispatch. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

Enter three or four Conspirators of Axswimv^ fa4:iion. 

Most welcome I 

1 Conspirator. How is it with our Greneral ? 

Auf. Even so lo 

As with a man by his own alms empoison'^d. 
And with his cheirity slain. 

2 Con. Most noble sir, 
If you do hold the same intent, wherein 
You wish'*d us parties, we '11 deliver you 

Of your great danger. 

Auf. Sir, I cannot tell : 

We must proceed as we do find the people. 

• Bepscdf recall, (r) • ports, gates, (a) 

* fltm, he whom, (a) " 0/, from, (a) 
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8 Con, The people will remain uncertain whilst 
TTwixt you there ^s difference; but the fall of 

either 
Makes the survivor heir of all. 

Aitf. I know it ; 

And my pretext to strike at him admits 20 

A good construction. I raised him, and I pawnM 
Mine honour for his truth : who being so heightened, 
He watered his new plants with dews of flattery, 
Seducing so my friends ; and to this end, 
He bow^d his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unswayable, and free. 

S Con, Sir, his stoutness. 
When he did stand for Consul, which he lost 
By lack of stooping, — 

Juf. That I would have spoke o£ 

Being banished for % he came unto my hearth ; 80 

Presented to my knife his throat : I took him ; 
Made him joint-servant with me ; gave him way 
In all his own desires ; nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish. 
My best and freshest men ; served his designments 
In mine own person ; holp to reap the fame 
Which he did end all his ; and took some pride 
To do myself this wrong : till, at the last, 
I seemed his follower, not partner ; and 
He waged me with his countenance, as if 40 

I had been mercenary. 

1 Con. So he did, my lord ; 

The army marvelled at it ; and, in the last, 

^ pretext, accented on the sec- ^ waged, etc, gave me his 

ond flj^ble. (a) countenance as wages [L e. paid 

^ iUmtneee, obstinacy, (a) me with his patronage and ap- 

^ did endt made in the end. proval]. 
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When he had carried Rome, and that we looked 
For no less spoil, than glory, — 

Afffi There was it ; 

For which my sinews shall be stretched upon him. 
At a few drops of women'^s rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he sold the blood and labour 
Of our great action : therefore shall he die, 
And I ^11 renew me in his fall. But, hark ! 

[Drums and trumpets soundy with greaJt shouts 
of the people. 

1 Con. Your native town you entered like a post, 50 
And had no welcomes home ; but he returns. 
Splitting the air with noise. 

9, Con. And patient fools. 

Whose children he hath slain, their base throats tear 
With giving him glory. 

8 Con. Therefore, at your vantage. 

Ere he express himself, or move the people 
With what he would say, let him feel your sword, 
Which we will second. When he lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounced shall bury 
His reasons with his body. 

Auf. Say no more. 

Here come the lords. 60 

Enter the Lords of the City. 

Lords. You are most welcome home. 

Auf. I have not deserved it. 

But, worthy lords, have you with heed perused 
What I have written to you ? 

^ carrUdt L e. practically ** ca yowr vaniage^ when you 

taken, (r) think fittest (r) 

^ streteK'df L e. exercised, (r) ^ vxty, i e. of telling the dr- 

^ post, post-boy, messenger, cumstances. (r) 
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Lordf. We have. 

1 Lord. And grieve to hear 't. 

What faults he made before the last, I think, 
Might have found easy fines ; but there to end 
Where he was to begin, and give away 
The benefit of our levies, answering us 
With our own charge, mcJcing a treaty where 
There was a yielding, — this admits no excuse. 

Auf. He approaches : you shall hear him. 70 

Enter Cobiolanus, with drum and colours; a crowd 
of Citizens wUh him. 

Cor. Hail, lords ! I am returned your soldier ; 
No more infected with my country's love, 
Than when I p€urted hence, but still subsisting 
Under your great command. You are to know 
That prosperously I have attempted, and 
With bloody passage led your wars even to 
The gates of Rome. Our spoils we have brought 

home. 
Do more than counterpoise, a full third part. 
The charges of the action. We have made peace. 
With no less honour to the Antiates, so 

Than shame to th' Romans ; and we here deliver, 
Subsciib'd by th' Consuls and patricians. 
Together with the seal o' th' Senate, what 
We have compounded on. 

Jf^. Read it not, noble lordff; 

But tell the traitor in the highest d^ree 
He hath abused yoiur powers. 

« ehaiye, cost Cf. L*79. (r) ^ parM, departed, tt&l mUh 

n toldimr^ three syllables, (a) iuUng^ always remaining, (a) 
^ mjf ooHwtnfM lov4t love f6r ^ pcOndam^ here four syUa- 

my conntiy. (r) bles. (a) 
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Cor. Traitor ! — How now ! — 

Auf. Ay, traitor, Marcius. 

Cor. Marcius ! 

Atff. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius. Dost thou 
thiuk 
1 11 grace thee with that robbery, thy stoFn name, 
Coriolanus, in Corioli ? — 90 

You Lords and heads o^ the State, perfidiously 
He has betrayed your business, and given up 
For certain drops of salt your city, Rome, — 
I say your city, — to his wife and mother ; 
Breaking his oath and resolution, like 
A twist of rotten silk ; never admitting 
Counsel o^ th^ war, but at his nurse^s tears 
He whined and roared away your victory. 
That pages blushed at him, and men of heart 
Look'^d wondering each at other. 

Cor. Hear^st thou. Mars P lOO 

Auf. Name not the god, thou boy of tears. 

Car. Ha! 

At^. No more. 

Cor. Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it " Boy " ! O slave ! — 
Pardon me, lords, ^t is the first time that ever 
I was forced to scold. Your judgments, my grave lords. 
Must give this cur the lie : and his own notion 
(Who wears my stripes impressed upon him, — that 
Must bear my beating to his grave) shall join 
To thrust the lie unto him. 110 

y 1 Lord. Peace, both, and hear me speak. 

^ o* HC war^ with regard to marked. No more than a bojr. 

the war. (a) (w) 

^ ThtU^ao that— as often. ^ fio<i6ii,8en8e,imder8tanding. 

Cf. L 151. (b) Who, 1. 108, seems to refer to 

^^ No more, i. e., as Mason re- the pronoun, not the noun, (a) 
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Cor. Cut me to pieces, Volsces ; men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me, — ** Boy ^ ! False hound ! 
If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there, 
That like an eagle in a doveHX)te, I 
Fluttered your Volscians in Cori >li : 
Alone I did it — "Boy''! 

Aufi Why, noble lords. 

Will you be put in mind of Ids blind fortune. 
Which was your shame, by this unholy braggart, 
Tore your own eyes and ears ? 120 

Conspirators. Let him die for 't. 

Citizens. Tear him to pieces ; do it presently. He 
kill'd my son; — my daughter: — he kill'd my cousin 
Marcus : — he kill'd my father. — 

9, Lord. Peace, ho! — no outrage: — peace! 
The man is noble, and his fame folds in 
This orb o' the earth. His last offences to us 
Shall have judicious hearing. — Stand, Aufidius, 
And trouble not the peace. 

Cor. O, that I had him, 

With six Aufidiuses, or more, his tribe, I80 

To use my lawful sword ! 

Auf. Insolent villain ! 

CoTuipirixtors. Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him ! 

[Aufidius and the Conspirators draw^ and kiU 
Coriolanus, who falls: Aufidius stands on 
him. 

Lords. Hold, hold, hold, hold ! 

Aiif. 'i/Ly noble masters, hear me speak. 

ILord. OTullus! — 

9, Lord. Thou hast done a deed whereat valour will 



u« Fkaur'd. The fblio mi5- ^ prsMnify, instantly, 
prints FUUt&r*d. ^" judiehu$f judidaL (e) 
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S Lord. Tread not upon him. — Masters all, be 
quiet. — 
Put up your swords. 

Auf. My lords, when you shall know (as in this 
rage, 
Provoked by him, you cannot) the great danger 
Which this man^s life did owe you, you 11 rejoice 
That he is thus cut off. Please it your honours 140 

To call me to your Senate, 1 11 deliver 
Myself your loyal servant, or endure 
Your heaviest censure. 

1 Lord, Bear from hence his body, 
And mourn you for him. Let him be regarded. 
As the most noble corse that ever herald 

Did follow to his urn. 

2 Lord, His own impatience 
Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 
Let ^s make the best of it. 

Auf. My rage is gone. 

And I djn struck with sorrow. — Take him up : — 
Help, three o^ the chiefest soldiers ; I ^11 be one. — 150 
Beat thou the drum, that it speak mournfully ; 
Trail your steel pikes. — Though in this city he 
Hath widowed and unchilded many a one. 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. 
Yet he shall have a noble memory. — 
Assist. [Exeunt^ beoHng the body ^Coriolanus. 

A dead march sounded. 

1** dM^oiMycm, exposed you ta ^^ TVotl, &c. This mode of 

(e) showing honour to the dead is an 

^^ His own, i e. CariolamU*, anachronism. 

(r) im ifMinory, memorial, (a) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

It win be observed that most of the conectioDS of the folio, the only text 
of the play, have been id matters of pmictuation and the reading of 
metrical lines. In these matters this particular text is very faulty, 
there being no quarto to suggest the corrected form. To Pope is 
due the greater number of these metrical rearrangements and dis- 
tributions d lines, — something that should not be f oigotten in the 
general abuse of Pope as an editor of Shakespeare. Pope, at least, 
understood metrical language, as distinguished from disordered 
words and prose. 

I. i. 7. Maroiut, So Rowe throughout The folios, Martkut often. 

I. L 16. an. So the two later folios. The first two, ons. an and 
ans are often conftised, formerly being pronounced alike. Ct 
Note IL 4. 

I. L 96. Mareku? The last two folios, Martnuf The first two» 
Martw* with full stop. 

I. L 34w [%CU.] Mak>ne's reading. The folios, ^2{. 

L L 46. a'ihs. Thefirsttwofolios,a' tA; the third, a* M*; the fourth, 
a *th\ which is White's usual reading. Cf . L 98 below. 

I. i 54-^. Theobald's division as two lines. The folios print as three 
lines, dividing after hand and matt&r, 

I. L 56. [i Oit.] Capell's reading throughout the rest of the scene 
for folio, g CU, 

L L 58. shew^em. The first two folios, «ftMOM»; the last two, «A#io *ffi. 
Cambridffe^ as usual, show 'tfiik 

I. i 61-2. Why . . . yau/ndoet? The folios end the first Un^after 
honeik 

I. i. 65. afyau. Far yawwant*. Johnson's punctuation. The first 
two folios, of you for your wantSt with full stop after wanit; and 
so the third folio, save with comma after wamti. The fborth folio 
has a comma botii after you and after wants. 

I. L 92-i. Well . . . deUvsr. Capell's reading as prose. The tolboB 
as four lines dividing after W$ll . . . tkmke . . . tale. 

I. i. 93. anX Hanmer's reading. The folios, and *<, as often. 

I. i. 98. 0* th\ So the fourth folia The first two foUos, ath*; the 
third,a'M'. Sol.121, v. 97, o'tA',thefolu>,a'M'; vL47,theiblk>, 
a*th. C£L 46, above. 
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I. L 99. ewpboardkig. The fblios, eiMordimg^ bringing out the pro- 
nunciation. 
I. L 104. THb hMjf atuw&r*d, Rowe b^;an the new sentence with 

these words. The first two and fourth folios have a comma after 

body preceding, and the third folio a semicolon. 
I. L 105. This line is here set as in the folio. White ended the previous 

line with W$ll, sir, beginning line 105 with WluU. 
L I 106. With a kind of nniU, Theobald's punctuation, beginning 

a new sentence. The folios run together with / thaU tsU you 

preceding. 
I. I 118-19. Whaithsn? . . . whatthMf Capell*s arrangement The 

folios print as two lines dividing after specUses. 
I. i. 1S3. IvfilltM you. The comma after this in White's text has 

been altered to a semicolon. 
I. I 125. you 'U hsar. Rowe's reading. The folios, you '$t hear$. 
I. I 126. Tare. So the folios. Cambridge follows Capell, You're. 

thii, good friend. The necessary comma, in the fourth fdio, is 

omitted in the first three folios. 
I. i. 144. fiour. Knight's reading. The folio, jfoi0r». 
I. L 145. to't. So the last two folios. The first folio, as frequently, 

too '<. to and too are different forms of the same word originally. 

So 1. 998 ; iv. 40. Also be. 94, to; the folio, too. 
I. L 149. The semicolon after ooTM, from the folio, has been changed 

toacomma. 
I. i. 162. hale. Theobald's reading. The folio, haUe. 
I. i. 171. geeee: you are no mrer. Theobald's punctuation. The 

folios, Qeeee you are : No ewer, 
I. L 177. eieh man's. The folio, siekmans. So L 207, rich men; the 

folio, Riehmen. 
I. L 183. vile. The folio, as usual, has vilde, the older spelling. 
I. L 216. not —'Sdeath. Rowe's reading. The folio has a full stop 

for the dash and omits the apostrophe. 
I. i. 220. insurreetion's. The apostrophe is Theobald's, beingomitted 

in the folios. 
I. L 221. Oo; get. The folios, Oo get, as usual, without any mark. 

[hastily], added from the folio. White's text followed Rowe in 

omitting it 
I. i. 223. Volsces. Collier's reading. The folio, Voleies. Cf. iv. 

28 ; X. 5, Volsee; the folio. Voice. 
L L 224. have. So the fourth folia Thefirst three folios, Ao, and 

Cambridge, ha\ 
I. L 225. See, our. The comma is Rowe's. The folios. See our. 

[/iMiMi# Brutus]. The folio, Annius Brutus, corrected in the fourth 

folio. The first folio also misprints Comimsn for Comkiius, cor- 
rected in the second. 
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L i SSa lMrfm», Rowe*8 reading. The folios, Imwiu, In L S39 
IW^*, the apostrophe is Pope^s, not being in the foHa 

I. L d43, 947. [i Btn.\ Rowe*s reading. The folios, Bm. But above 
IL 926, 935, i iSmo^or and 1 S^n., the folio, 1 S&n. 

I. I 944. Lead you an. Cambridge^ accepting a conjecture of Ma- 
lone*8, prefixes to these words the stage direction [To Com,] and 
in the next line befbre FoUow^Commms inserts [To Mctr,], 

I. L 944-6. Lead . . . priority. Pope*s arrangement as Terse. The 
fblios print as prose. 

I. L 949. tmttmeert. Rowe*s reading. The folios and Cambridge^ 



I. I 953. people^ — The dash, denoting interruption, is in the last 

two folios. The first two have a full stop. 
I. L 95S-969. Suehanatwe . . . Comimue. Pope*s arrangement as 

verse. The folios print as prose. 
L L 963. he *«. So the first folio, which is restored. White's text, 

he t9, the reading of the later folios. 
I. L 971. Come. Theobald's division at the end of the line. The 

fdios print at the beg^inning of the foUowing line. 
I. L 979. Cominku*. The apostrophe is Pope's. 
I. L 975. aught, Theobald's reading. The folios, oii^At. 
I. IL 4. been. The usual folio spelling is &m, still kept in the pro* 

nundation. 
I. ii 9. pres$*d. Capell's spelling. The folios, |>r«t<. 
1. ii. la Who . . . you. White's text had this line in parentheses. 

These have been omitted, and instead a comma has been inserted 

at the end of the line. 
I. iL 16. Whither. The first two folios. Whether, as often. 
L ii. 19. White had a comma after /bUy, which has been omitted ; 

also after veiVd, 1. 90. Commas in White's text have also been 

deleted in the following lines: After 2oolv, I. iv. 58 ; that,ll.l6S; 

thoee, II. ii. 95; eyee, II. iL 99; held, II. ii 83; epirit, II. iii 188; 

henee. III. L 945 ; fortune. III. ii. 60 ; and after eay. III. iii 105. 
I. ii 90. veiTd. The first two folios spell iM^rd. 
I. ii. 97,98. CorioU: If . . . before % for. The colon at the end 

of L 97 and the comma after the conditional clause, are from the 

fourth folio. The first three folios have no mark at the end of the 

line ; but in return, the first folio has the colon and the second and 

third folios have a full stop after the conditional clause. 
L ii 30. J%ey *ve. Rowe's reading. The folios, Th* haue. 
L iii a hing'e. Johnson's reading. Cambridge, after Theobald, 

binge*. The folios, kinge, without i^)ostrophe as usuaL 
I. iii 9. eeH The first two folios spell mZ. Soiv. 6, mU; thefolio,MlL 
I. iii 97. The apostrophe before Beeeech has been omitted. Also in 

III. i. 914, 934. 
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I. iii. 36. that^t. The fint folio, tAo^ The second folio, <Aa<f. The 

later folios, what *«. 
I. ilL 37. lou. The usual folio spelling is 2ooM. Soviii. 
L iii 40. trophy. The first folio spells Traphet corrected in the 

second folio. 
L iii 46. Ai^idkul*, The i4x>strophe is not in the folio, of course. 

These cases with proper names need no further mention. 
I. iii. 59. sewing. The first three folios spell towing, 
I. iii 56. Sohoobnastsr. White had a hyphen. 
I. iiL 57, 58. 0\ Theobald's reading, as usual The folios, A. In 

1. 58 the second o* is Rowe*s reading, the folios having a. Cf. 

L 108, o* ; the folios, a. 
I. iii. 59. Wednssday. The first two folios, W&naday, hoi. The 

folio, ha% L e. he has, which Steeyens unnecessarily read. 
I. iii 71. No , . . doors. Pope's reading as a line of prose. The 

folios print as two short lines. 
I. iii 81. [Ftr.] The first folio misprints F%for Vtrg. 
1, iii. 83. yam. The first two folios spell yMriM. 
I. iii 84. Ithaca, The first two folios, Athiea. 
I. iii 97. whom. The first folio, who, i. e. whom. 
I. iii. 99. CorioU, The folio, Cariolst, instead of the usual CorioUi, 
I. iii 104-110. Let her , , . mirth. Pope's arrangement as prose. 

The folios have nine lines, ending now . . . mirth , , , would 

. . . Ladie , . . doore , , . wUh ua. , , , No . . . not . . . mirth, 
I. iii 104. fuehBie now. The first three folios have a comma before 

a» and a colon after now, thus distributing this clause with the 

preceding Lei her alone, lady, instead of with what follows. 
I. iv. 1. Pope's arrangement as a single line. Two short lines in 

the folios. So 11 15, 25. 
I. iv. la Ai^idiue. The folio, Auffidious. So I SO. 
I. iv. 17. ueup. Our gates. The first two folios have no mark, but run 

straight on. The third folio has a comma after up, and the fourth 

folio a semicolon. Cambridge has a colon. 
I. iv. 19. far off. The first three folios have no mark ; the fourth 

folio, a full stop. Cambridge follows Dyce and tieats as an ex- 
clamation. 
I. iv. 43. /oUowed. The first folio misprints/o22ot0M, doubtless catch- 
ing the « from trenches, [follows them to the gates.] The folios 

add and is shut in, 
I. iv. 44. followers fortune widens. The first two folios have a 

comma after Fortune; the last two have one after followers. 

Either is confusing to the sense. 
I. iv. 51. Clapp'd to. The folios, Clapt to. White's text had an 

unnecessary hyphen, which has been deleted. 
L iv. 54. stands, Rowe's reading. The folios, stand*st. 
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1. iy. 55. mUtre. The first two folios, imivr$, 

L iv. 56. W«r$, The same first two fotios, Wnm'$, 

I. y. 5. draekmn, Singer^s readmg. The first two folios, DrcuihaM, 
White's text, drachm^ from the last two folios, has been altered. 

I. v. 7. ihs$$ base slaves. The first two folios bc^ a new sentence 
with these words; the later folios have the comma preceding. 
Conversely, in the next line, pack up and Down wUh them are sep- 
arated only by a comma in the folio. In L 9 Jo Attn / has no 
marie at all in the first two folios, and only a comma in the later 
two. 

I. V. 19-^. Than . . . appsar^ and fight. Capell's arrangement 
The folios print as a long line. 

I. V. 96. Oo^ sound. Theobald's punctuation. The folios, Qo sound. 

I. vi. 4. struck The folio, as often, strooks, an older form. 

I. vi. 91. Who's. Rowe's reading. The folios. Whose. 

I. vL 39. fiaif'd. Rowe's readmg. The folio. Plead. 

I. vi. 94. Be/ore-4ime. The hyphen, not in the folios, is HanmerV 

L vi 30-1. vfoo'd ; in heart As. Theobald's punctuation. The folios 
put the semicolon after heart 

L vi. 39-^. Flower . . . Lartius. Distributed by Pope. One long 
line in the folios. 

I. vi 4S. Dashes have been substituted for White's parentheses and 
A plague/ has been changed to a p^o^tim/ 

I. vi 49-50. Marcius . . . purpose. The arrangement of the folios 
is retained. Capell began new lines at We have and Betiret and is 
followed by Cambridge. 

I. vi 51. which. The first folio, ir, i e. which. The later folios, 
whaL 

I. vi 57-9. By th" blood . . . Antiaies. Pope's arrangement The 
folios print as four lines ending together • . . made . . . set me 
. . . AnUats. 

I. vi 60-1. but^ . . . adoane'd. The folios enclose these words in 
parentheses. 

I. vi 76. OnM, alone ! Make you a sword of me ? The folios punctu- 
ate very ftiultily Oh me cdone^ make you a sword of me : 

L vi.' 81. Though thanks to aU. White's text followed the folio and 
enclosed these words in parentheses. The parentheses have been 
deleted as unnecessary, the rest. Boswell's arrangement at the 
end of the line. The folios place the words at the beginning of the 
following line. 

L viii. 6-7. If . , , hare. Theobald's division. A single line in the 
folios. 

L viii 7. HaUoo. The folios, Ao22ot9. Combridgey HoOoa. 

I. viii. 14. *soape. White omitted the apostrophe. 

L ix. 7. plebeians. The first three folios, P^6miw. 
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L iz. 13-14. mif mother, . . . blood, Tape's distribntion in the two 

lines. One line in the folios. 
I. iz. 15-17. Whmshe . . . coutUfy, Hanmer*s arrangement The 

folios end the lines at grUvM hm . . . what I can . . . Cowntrmf. 
L iz. 19-S3. You . . . traditc&m«nL Pope*8 arrangement, the folios 

ending the lines after dsiervimg . , . hsr owne ... a Theft 

• • . TraduoemerU. 
L iz. 39. Whereof . . . etore. Whitens text placed these words in 

parentheses, which have been deleted, and a comma has been 

substituted after store, from Rowe's tezt 
I. iz. 35-6. Before . . . ehoiee. The arrangement of the folios has 

been retained. Cambridge followed Theobald, placing At at the 

close of the preceding line. 
I. iz. 50-1. You . . . kyperhoUioaL Knight's division into two lines. 

The folios have one long line. 
I. iz. 50. ehouL So the fourth folio. The first three folios, ehoot. 
I. iz. 53. eauo'd. The first three folios spell eawe^et, 
L iz. 56-57. Like . . . harm. White's tezt enclosed these words in 

parentheses, following the folio. These have been deleted as un- 
necessary, and commas substituted in their place. 
I. iz. 65-6. Caius . • . ever/ Steevens* division as two lines. The 

fkdios print as one long line. 
L be 67. [AU\. The folios, Omnee, le. AIL 
L faL. 68, 79, 82, 90. [Mar.] So the folios. Cambridge follows 

Steevens in assigning these speeches to Coriolamte. 
L iz. 74. Where, ere. The comma, omitted in the first three folios, 

is found in the fourth folio. 
I. iz. 79-81. The gode . . . OeneraL Hanmer's arrangement The 

folios end the Ikies moeke me , , , gifts . • . OeneralL 
I. be 81. Take U, Johnson's reading. The folios and Cambridge, 

TakeX 
L X. 9. [l8ol] Capell's designation. The folios, 59if2(2, 1 e. Soldier. 

So L 16, foUo, Sol ; 11. 99, 33 folio. Soul. 
I. z. 19. He's mine. So the folio. White's tezt read He is mine. 
I. z. 15. True sword to sword. Instead of the comma after this 

phrase, the folios have faultily a colon. 
I. z. 17. valour's. The folio, as usual, valors, without i^iostrophe. 
L z. 90. fane. The folios spell PAoim. 
L z. 99. Embarquements all of Jury. White's tezt marked off all 

with commas, not in the folio. 
I. z. 30. eypress. Rowe's reading. The folios, as usual, Cyprus. 
I. z. 31. miUs. The first two folios spell MUs. 
n. L 1. augtMrer. The first folio, Agmrer. 
n. L 18. vnthall. The first two folios, ii^ttAoff. 
n. L 95. now, — ThedashisCapell's. Tlie folios have od{y the comma. 
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n. L 81. ffUamrei; at the Isatt, if. Theobald's punctuation. The 
f oUos endoae at the least in parentheses, and have no olher mark. 

n. i. 82-3. You Uame MareiuB jot being proudf The question mark 
is Capell's. The folios have a f uU stop. 

n. L 87. loo. The first folio, to. The two forms were formerly inter- 
changeable. So, 1. 51, upon too, where the folio has vppon, to. 

n. L 42. [Bru.] Rowe's reading. The first three folios, and Cam- 
bridge, Both. In L 24 above [BoOi, Trtb.] the first two folios had 
Both., but the last two, Bru. 

n. L 49. Tiber. White's text, Tyber. So IQ. L 260. 

n. i. 64. weaUmen. White's text, weaU-men^ with hyphen needlessly. 

n. i. 57. cannot eay. Capell's reading. The folios, can eay. Camr 
bridge follows Theobald, can*t eay. 

n. i. 61. tdlyouyou. Pope first inserted the additional yem. 

n. L 64. bieeon. Theobald's reading. The folio, beeeome. Cf. IQ. 
L 181, Note an bieeon multitude. 

n. i. 70. orange. The first three folios spell orendge. foeeet. Tlie 
same folios spell Foreet ; the fourth, FcnieeL 

n. i. 85. When . . . jnurpoee, vL Based on Rowe's punctuation. The 
first three folios have a comma, before when and a full stop after 
purpoee. 

n.. L 88. oj/s. The foUos, Aeeee, without apostrof^ as usual. 

n. i. 02. Qood den. The folio, Oodden ; Cambridge, Oodrden. 

n. i. 04. plebeume. The first folio, as before, PUheana. 

n. i. 06. my ae fair ae noble. The folios {daoed these words in 
parentheses. 

n. L 106. [TvjoLadieel Sothefolios. Comftru^ foDows Capell and 
names them, Vir{gUia] and Vdleria]. 

n. i. 112. eaiw it. The folios and Cambridge, eaw*t. 

IL i. 121-2. Bringe 'a victory, i. e. brings he victory. The foHos, 
Bringe a victory, and Theoliakl first interpreted a as a' for " he." 
White's text, Bringe a victory, treating a as the indefinite article. 

n. L 125. Hae. The first three foHos, as often, Ha's. So 11. 188, 145. 

n. i. 120. an. The folios, and, as usual 

n. L 180. fidiut^d. The folios, fid^m^d. 

n. L 141. pow, vxno. The folio reading, except for the comma. 
CapeD, followed by Cambridge, pow, wow. 

n. L 158-0. Pope's arrangement as prose. The folios as three lines, 
ending If aifuis : . . . Noyee; . . . Tearee. 

n. i. 168-78. Pope's arrangement as verse. The foUoe print U. 168- 
171, No more . . . proeperiOe, as prose; the rest as three lines ending 
up: . . . Caiue, . . . nam*d. 

n. i. 178. wear. So the latest folios. The first folio» were. 

n. L 180. [Cor,] The folios, Com.,^a, misprint 
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n. L 181-S. Tojpe's arrangement The folios print as three lines end- 
ing tuime . . . OeneraU, . , . aU. 

n. L 18^91. Pope's arrangement The folios divide the lines after 
Wdcomet: . . . hugh, . . . welcome: . . . hearty . . . thee . . . on; . . . 
have . . . home, . . . RaUieh . . . Warriors: . . . NetUe; . . . folly. 
. . . Ever right, 

n. L 186. You. The folio, by a simple misinrint Yon. 

n. L 189. relish. The first folio spells RaUish. 

n. L dOO-1. Ofi/y . . . thee. Oapell's arrangement The fdios print 
as short fines ending wanting, . . . Rams . . . thee. 

n. L 208. Than. The first fofio, Then, another form of the wcxd. 

n. L 209-10. Pope's arrangement The folios print as three lines, 
ending eye him: . . . smather'd up, . . . horttd. 

n. L 215. m. Pope's position at the eoA of the line. The folios place 
In at the beginning of the following line. 

n. L 217. poOier. Bowe's reading. The fofios, poother. 

n. L 219, 248. human. Rowe's reading. The folios, humane, another 
form of the word. So IQ. L 141. 

n. L 220-2. On . . . sleep. Pope's arrangement and divisioo of the 
fines. The folios print as two kmg lines: On . . . Consult and 
Then . . . sleepe. 

n. L 226-8. Doubt not . . . honours. The fofios end the lines Doubt 
not, . . . hut they . . . forget . . . Honors. Cambridge follows 
them, except that at the end of the last line it f oUows Pope in add- 
ing whU^. In L 229, Whidi . . . question,. White's text foUows 
the folios, reading however, he*U for he wUL 

n. L 2S3. napless. Bowe's reading. The fofios, Naples. 

n. L 28^-8. It . . . nobles. Steevens' arrangement The fofios print 
as fomr short lines ending word: . . carry it, . . to him, . . Nobles. 

n. L 287. o' the. Pope read o' ^\ as often. The fofios, of the. 

n. L 238-40. I wi^ . . . execution. Pope's arrangement and dis- 
tribution as verse. The fofios print as prose. SolL241-2, KsAoff . . . 
destruction. Bowe's distribution, where the fofios again print as ptoee. 

n. i. 243. For an end. Pope's punctuation, throwing the phrase with 
what follows. The fofios printed with a comma preceding and a 
fuU stop after, connecting the phrase with what went bef <»e. 

n. L 246. pleaders, and. Pope's arrangement of the fine. The fofios 
place And at the beginning of the following line. 

n. L 250. their war. The fofio, their Warre. Cambridge foUows 
Hanmer, the war. 

n. L 259-62. You are . . . gloves. Steevens* arrangement Camr 
bridge adopts Dyce's order, closing the lines wiUi thought . . • 
ooneul: . . , see him and . . .. gloves. The folios end the fines 
CaipikU . . . ConsuU: . . . see him, . . . Oloves. 
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n. L 288. handkerchiefs. So the fourth folio. The first folio, followed 

by Cambridge, Handkerdieri, 
n. ii 7. Faith. White's text, 'FaUh. So IV. v. 175 and V. ii. 24. 

have. So the fourth foho. The first three folios, hath. 
n. n. 25. aeceni. The first folio spells aseent. 
n. n. 27. farther. White's usual reading. The folios and Cambridge^ 

fwAer. SoiiLl70. But iii. 107, all texts, /ori^. 
n. iL 35. he is. Rowe's reading. The folios, hee*s. 
n. iL 87. and. Pope's arrangement, placing this at the end of the line. 

The folios make And the first word of the following line. Conversely, 

in L 41, Pope placed Hath at the beginning of the Une, when in the 

folios it stood at the end of the preceding line. 
n. iL 46. Caius Mardus. Tht folios, Martius Caius. 
n. ii. 47. We meet. Hamner's reading. The foHos, retained by 

Cambridge, We meL 
n. iL 50. Statics. The apostrophe is in the fourth folio, but is, as 

usual, omitted in the earlier copies. In 1. 68, hanawri, the 

apostrophe is in none of the folios. Rowe, honaui^s. 
n. iL 51. Than. The folio. Then, as often, we, to. The comma is 

not in the fdio, and is omitted by Cambridge, o* t^'. The folio, 

a* W, as often. 
n. iL 54-66. We are . . . fdaee. Pope's arrangement as verse. The 

folios print as pto&e. 
n. iL 67. [1 Sen.] Rowe's reading. The foKos, Seiudior]. So U. 128, 

180. 
n. ii. 70-1. 5«r . . . noL Pope's distribution. The folios print as 

one line.' 
n. iL 71. disbeneh'd. White's text followed the folio, dis^mdCd; 

but the hyphen is unnecessary. 
n. ii. 78. how can he flatter. The folios, according to a frequent 

practice, place the question mark immediately after the specific 

question instead of at the conclusion d the sentence. Here 

tiie interrogation point is after flaUer instead of after hear it, 

L 81. 
n. ii. 79. (That^s thousand to one good one). In the folios the content 

of this parenthesis is marked off only by a eomma. Cambridge, 

following Capell, marks off by dashes. 
n. iL 84. and. This ends the line in the three late foHos. The first 

f dio place? And at the beginning of the following line. 
n. ii. 92. brieded. The folios, brided. 
n. iL 100. And, m the brunt, &c The needed comma after And was 

omitted in White's text 
n. ii. 105. weeds. White caDed attentioo to the later folios reading 

Waves, 

VOL. XI. — 11 
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n. ii. 108-9. took: from Jace to foot He. The folios place the colon 
after foot, thus throwing the phrase from face to foot with took, in- 
stead of with what follows. 

n. u. 111. of the. The folio, as often, before consonants, of th'. 

n. ii. 115. 'gam. The folios and Cambridge, gan. 

n. ii. 120. *T toere. The arrangement of the three later folios, at the 
beginning of the line. The first folio places the expression at the end 
of the preceding line. 

n. u. 124. Which we devise him. Bowe's reading, as a new line of verse. 
By printing which (with a small letter) the folios seem to print as prose. 

n. n. 128. His deeds. Pope's arrangement, at the beginning of the 
new line. The folios place the words at the end of the preceding one. 

n. ii. 129-80. He's . . . for. Pope's distribution. The folios print 
as a full line. 

n. ii. 182-5. The Senate . . . people. Bowe's arrangement and dis- 
tribution as verse. The folios print these three speeches as prose. 

n. ii. 188-48. For . . . have. Capell's arrangement and distribution. 
In the folios the lines end sufferage: . . . doing . . . Voyces, . . . 
Cerements. . . . too*t: . . . Cutiome, . . . have. 

n. iL 144-6. It is a part . . . people. Pope's distribution. The folios 
print as two full lines, dividing after acting. 

n. iL 146. Mark you thai? As observed before, the folios have htr 
quently a full stop where we would punctuate more exactly with a 
question mark. 

n. iL 147. — ihus I did, and thus; — The folios marie off thus I did 
with commas, and have no mark at all after the second thus. 

n. iL 154. [Exeunt ail but SicmiUB and Bbxttub.] White had [Exeunt 
Senators.] 

n. iL 159. here : on. Theobald's punctuation. The folios run right 
on, heere on. 

n. iii. 1. Once, if. The comma is Theobald's and is not in the folios. 

n. iii. 6. shew. So the folio. White read shews. 

n. iii. 15. for once we stood up. White remarked : ** Collier's folio of 
1682 has for once when we stood up, plausibly, but needlessly. For 
when the best educated British writers of tonday do not scruple to 
use in speech and writing such a barbarous phrase as * immediately 
I did tiius he did so ' or ' immediately I went in he went out ' 
(meaning as soon as or when I did or went, &c.), what need for 
us to correct the speech of one of Shakespeare's plebeians in a 
similar regard?" 

n. iii. 28. 'v^'d. The first folio spells wad^d, corrected in the 
second folio. 

n. iii. 87-8. caanries ii. I say, if. 'Hieobaki's punctuation. The 
folios punctuate, carries it, I say. If. 
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n. m. 40-1. aatogethar. So the later folios. The first folio, ofto^ei^. 
n. iiL 50. " / pray^ tit** Pope's arrangement, at the beginning of the 

line. The folios place in the previous line with What mud I my. 

'Hie quotation marks are Theobald's and are not in the foUos. The 

quotation marks, both here and in U. 51 and 54, " Look, nr . . . 

drunu" were not in White's text and have been inserted. 
n. iii. 54-6. O me , . . upon you. Pope's distribution. The folios 

print as two lines, dividing after that, 
n. iiL 59. 9peak to *em. So the folio, except for the apostrophe. 

White's text had them for 'em, 
n. iiL 74. Kmdlyf Sir, I pray. The first three folios. Kindly w, I 

pray. The fourth folio has a comma after Kindly. 
n. iiL 80. [1 CU.] The folio, followed by Cambridge, 8 CiL 
n. iiL 81. An. The folios, as usual. And. 
n. iiL 85, 88, 108. [8 CU.] Reed's suggestion. Tie folios, 1, L e. 

1 Ciiiaen; Cambridge, Fourth Cit In 1. 101 [4 CiL] the folios have 

2, L e. 2 Citizen; Cambridge, Fifth Cit. So L 129 [5 Cit.] and L 181 

[6 Cit\ the folios have 1. Cit and i. CU, respectively ; and Cambridge^ 

Sixth Cit and Seventh Cit 

that. So the folio. White this, probably a misprint 
bauntiftdly. Bowe's reading. The folios, bountifrdl. 
etoTve. Hie first three folk)s, eterve, an older form. 
toge. The folio tongue. White read gown after the later 

do. So the fourth folio. The first three folios, <io0f. 
wiUs, in ail things ehould, &c. Pope's punctuation. The 

folios place the comma after things, thus throwing the phrase in all 

(hinge with vnUe, in place of should, Ac 
n. ill. 122. more voices. Tbeioho,moeVoyces. ino0 is an dd plural form. 
n. iii. 126-8. The arrangement of the folios has been retained. Camr 

bridge adopts Pope's division, ending the lines voices have . . . your 

voices . . . consul. 
n. iiL 128. indeed. So the folio. White read /or tiufeed^ after Rowe. 
n. iii. 188-4. Ammi . . . Consul/ So the folios and Cambridge, print- 
ing as one long line and Coriolanus' speech. Worthy voicesi as a 

separate line. In White's text Amen, am/en, was set as a separate 

line, 
n. iiL 185-8. You have . . . Senate. Pope's anangement In the 

folios the lines end Limitation: . . . Voyce, . . . inuested, . . . 

Senate. 
n. iii. 144. You may, sir. As in the folios. Cambridge treats as the 

metrical conclusion of the preceding line. 
n. iii. 145. That I'll straightdo. So the folio and Cambridge. White's 

text omitted do, possibly through printer's error. 



n. 


iii. 97. 


n. 


iii. 99. 


n. 


iiL 110. 


n. 


iiL 112. 




folios. 


n. 


iiL 118. 


n. 


iii. 115. 
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n. iu. 15(m. Wiffi . . . people f Pope's airangement and distribu- 
tion. The fdios divide after Weeds. 

n. iii. 156-7. Certainly . . . doumrigfU, Capdl's distribution. The 
folios pfrint as a single line, dovmright. White had a hyphen. 

n. iii. 162. No, no; no man earn *em. The fdio and Caniiidge treat 
as an indepoident line. 

n. iiL 168. Pope's arrangement as a sin^ line. Two short lines in 
the f oUos. 

n. iiL 185. voices, and. So the three later folios. The first folio places 
And at the beginning of the following line. 

n. iiL 194. aughi. Theobald's readkig. The folios, ought, as 
often. 

n. iiL 202-5. Have you . . . tongues? Pope's arrangement The 
folios ^iniA as three lines, ending asher: . . . mock, . . . Tongues? 

n. iii. 200. Ay, twice, &c. Bowe's reading, with comma. Cambridge 
reads I twice, &c., interpreting / of the folio as the personal pronoun 
and not the interjection. Ay. 

n. iii. 214-16. Let . . . pride. Theobald's arrangement The folios 
print as two long lines, dividing after Judgement. 

n. iii. 221. portance, which. The folios and other editors jdaoe Whidi 
as the first word in the next line. In eithor case one line or the 
other is overburdened. 

n. iii. 228-30. Lay . . . must do. CapeU's arrangement In the 
folios the lines end at Tribunes, . . . betweene) . . . on him. . . . 
commandment . . . and that . . . must do. 

n. iii. 241-2. And Censorinus, darling of the people. And nMy nanCd 
so, twice being chosen censor. 'Hie folios read: And Nobly naM*d, 
so twice being Censor. Pope supplied the line [And Censorinus, darling 
of the people], and in 1. 242 chosen was suggested by Singer. Cam- 
bridge reads: And [Censorinus] nMy named so. Twice being [by 
the people chosen] Censor, believing the existing line in the folio was 
piecied out of two by reason of a stain or rent in the copy. The 
objection made to Pope's line is that it is not Shakespearean. But 
who can write Shakespeare ? No emendation suggested is wholly 
satisfactory, and therefore we may let White's text ronaiiL 

n. iii. 251-2. We will so . . . election. Hanm^s distribution. The 
folios print as a long line. 

n. iiL 258. Come. In the folios and Cambridge this word is placed 
at the end of the preceding line. Consequently they write We wUl 
in place of the metrically shorter we*ll. 

m. L 10. vildy. The early folios, as usual, vildly, an earlier form of 
the word. 

m. L 24, 26, 87, 266, 283, 810. far&ier. So White's text regularly. 
The folios, and Cambridge, further. 
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ni. L 98. Th$ mtUUrf Cambridge makes this an independent line. 
III. L 3^-3. Stop^ . . . broU, Pope's division. The folios print as a line. 
III. L S3. h$rd. So the last two folios. The first two, ifMtrdL 
m. i. 44. ntppUcmU for the peopie. The punctuation of the fourth 

folio. The first three have wrongly a colon after suppliants, 
m. i. 48. [Cor.] Theobald's readkig. The folios, retained by Cam- 
bridge, Com., seeming^ a mere misprint of a letter. 
m. L 48-49. Not . . . yours. Johnson's division. The folios make 

one line. 
m. i. 59. has. The folk), ha% as often. So 1. 162, Has; but 1. 161, 

first two f dios. Has, and third folio, Ha*s. 
m. L Ql-%. Tell . . . again — Pope's arrangement and distribution. 

The folios print as two lines, divuling after speech. 
m. i. 68. [Sen.] The foUos, Senat, just as in U. 81 and 75. White's 

text has Sen. in these two, and so 1 Sen., White's reading in this 

line, is altered to Sen. 
m. i. 64-8. Now . . . again. CapeU's arrangement. In the folio 

the lines end will. . . pardons: . . . Megnie^ . . . flaUer, . . . agains. 
m. i. 66. many. The first folio, Meynie. 
m. i. 78. measles. The folios, Meazds. 
m. i. 80-5. You speak . . . sleep. Capdl's distribution. In the folios 

the lines end Cfod, . . . Infirmity . . . know't . . . Chatter f . . . sleep. 
m. L 86-8. By Jove . . . remain I Here Pope's arrangement is fol- 
lowed, the folios ending the lines my mimb . . . poison . . . further 

... remaxnef 
m. L 90. canon. The folios, Cannon. 
m. i. 90-91. ShaUl . . . v>hy. Pope's amogement The fohos print 

as a single line. 
m. L 92. reddess. Hanmer^s reading. The fdio spelling is wreaJdesse. 
m. i. 117-18. I say ... State. Pope's reading. A long line in the folios. 
m. L 118. Why, shall. The comma is Capdl's, making the question 

begin with shall and not with Why. The folios have no mark, 

which is misleading. 
m. i. 126. Their. So the later fdxM. The first folk), There; the 

second Thare, following the ear and not the eye in printing. 
m. L 184. pott. Bowe's reading. The fdios spell pole. 
m. L 140. over-measure^ The fdio and Cambridge do not hyphen. 
m. L 148. Where one. Rowe's reading. The folios. Whereon. It has 

been more than once remarked that on and oti^were often confused 

from the similar pronunciation, 
m. L 159. beeomeH. So the folios and CamM^. White's text had 

become ii, Rowe's reading. But, L 161, White had control% where 

Rowe read coniroul it. 
m. i. 172. The JEdHes, hoi The folios have just before this the stage 
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direction [Enter an ^dUe], Pope omitted this, in which White fol- 
lowed him. Theobald altered to [£dUe9 enter}, placing it after the 
exclamation. Cambridge retains the folio direction, but inserts it 
after the cry above. Cambridge then in the next line read [Exit 
£dile\ [EIqbU Bruiua} is Capell's direction. The folios give none 
at this point 

m. L 177. [Senatore and Potrtcumi]. Malone's reading. The folios, 
M, a. U. 182, 186, 191, 197, 227, [CiUgmii Capdl's reading, 
where the folios have M. In 1. 213 the folios M Pie. Ag^ 
Rowe*s emendation. White read Ag'd, after the folio. 

m. L 180-8. Here*8 he , , , wea/pone! Johnson's arrangement The 
folios, followed by Cambridge, treat each speech as prose. 

m. i. 183. Senators, dec, Cambridge so reads, in the opinion that " the 
words are intended to express the tumultuous cries of the partisans 
on both sides, who are bustling about Coriolanus." The present 
text follows Cambridge, also in continuing 1. 186, Peace . . . peace I as 
part of this same speech. The folio gave U. 183-^ to 2 iSm. and 1. 186 
to AU, and White's text followed the folio, but changed AU to CiHgene, 

m. i. 188. Oonfueion'e near. So the last two folios, with apostrophe. 
The first folio, Confueione neere, 

m. i. 189-90. To the people . . . Siciniue. Capell's distribution. The 
folios print as a single line. 

m. i. 191. hear. The first folio, here. 

m. i. 194-5. Fie, fie, fie: . . . quench. Pope's distribution as verse. 
The folios print as prose. 

m. i. 195. the. So the folio. White read thy, probably a misprint 

ni. L 196. [Sen.] So the folios. Cambridge follows Capell, and reads 
FirH Sen. 

m. i. 197-8. True . . . the city. CapeU's arrangement and distribu- 
tion. The folios print as a single Hne. 

m. i. 199-200. By the coneent . . . magietrates. Pope's arrangement 
The folios print as prose. 

m. i. 213-14. Hear . . . buta word. Johnscm's arrangement and dis- 
tribution. 'Hie folios print as prose. 

m. L 216. [To Bbxttub.] The stage direction is from Cambridge, 
making the folio text, friend, in 1. 217 consistent White read 
friends, after Rowe, explaining that Menenius was addressing both 
Tribunes. 

m. i. 221. [Draunng his sioord.] 'Hie folios have the stage direc- 
tion, Corio. drawee his Sword immediately after hears him to the 
Rock. 

m. L 224. Down .... awhile. Pope's arrangement as verse. The 
folios print as if prose, a while. So the folio, as two words, the 
older form. Cambridge, awhile. 
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m. 1. 225-6. Help . . . MI Hanm^sanaiigement and distribution 
as verse. The folios print as prose. 

m. i. 229-30. Stand fast , . , enemies. Capdl's arrangement The 
folios, as usual, print as one line. 

m. i. 231. [1 Sen.] Capell's reading. The folios merely, Sena,, L e. 
Senator, 

m. i. 235. [Cam.] So the last three folios. 'Hie first folio, Corio. 
Consequently the speech beginning in the following line, / would, 
&c., and extending to 1. 240, otoe another, was attributed in the folio 
to Menenius. Steevens, following a suggestion of T^^rwhitt*s, first 
broke these five lines into two speeches, giving Coridantu the first 
part, I would . . . CafpUd! and leaving the concluding portion, 
IL 238-40, Begone . . . owe another, to Menenius. 

m. i. 238-9. Begone , . . tongue. Capell's arrangement The folios 
print as a single line. So U. 240-1, On fair ground . . . of them; 
and 241-2, / could . . . Tribunes, where tiie folios print as 
prose. 

in. i. 252. [1 Patrician.] So Capell. The folios have merety Palrt- 
[cian]. So 1. 259 [2 Pat.l Malone's reading. 

m. i. 259. a-bed. So the fourth folio. The first three folios, a bed, 

ni. i. 260-1. What . . . fair. Pope's arrangement The folios print 
as one line. So IL 262-3, That . . . himsdff 

m i. 261. speak 'em. So the folioand Cambridge, White's text had 
speak ihem. 

m. i. 268. naught. So the first three folios. Cambridge follows the 
fourth folio, noughL 

HI. I. 268-70. He . . . hands. Johnson's arrangement and distribu- 
tion. The folios print as two lines, dividing after are, 

m. i. 271. He shall, sure on*t. The folio. He shall sure ont. 

m. i. 272. Sir, sir, — Cambridge makes this the close of the pre- 
ceding metrical line. The first and second folios place both these 
words of Menenius and the reply of Sidnius, Peace Q, 273), in the 
same line. 

m. L 274. havoc. White's text, havock, after the folio^ havocke, an 
older spelling. 

m. L 275-6. Sir , , , rescue? and U. 276-8, Hear , . . faulU. Pope's 
arrangement The folios print each speech as two separate lines 
ending at M}i0 . . . rescue? , , . huno . . . Faults. 

m. i. 275. oomes% i. e. comes it The folios, by a natural misprint, 
misplace the apostrophe, com'sL 

m. L 281. If . . . people. Pope's arrangement, as one line. The 
fdios have two ^ort Unes. 

m. i. 298. Killing our enemies? The question mark is Hanmer's. 
The folios and Cambridge have a comma. 
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m. L 803. ham. So the fourth folio. The first two folios, kamme; 
the third, kamm, 

m. i. 804-5. When . . . him. Pope's airangement The folios print 
as a line, giving Merely awry a line to itself. 

m. L 818. io*a. The folio, too% another spelling, as often. Con- 
versely, 1. 827, too; the folio, to, 

m. i. 815. If U were ao, — The dash (without the comma) is in the 
third and fourth folios. The first two have the question mark, which 
may be said to interrupt the sequence by its escpectancy. 

m. L 828. bring him. The folios add in peace, probably caught from 
two lines below. Pope made the correction. 

m. L 828-0. NoUe . . . officer. Pope's arrangem^t The folios 
print as one line. 

m. i. 882. Where, if. The punctuation of the fourth fdio. The first 
three folios omit the oxnma. 

in. ii. 6. [1 Pat.] The folios, NoUe. 

m. iL 0. woollen. Bowe's reading. The fdios, WoQen. 

III. ii. 22. You . . . you, for the sake of uniformity. The folios, fd- 
k>wed by Cajnbridge, You . . . ye. Three lines above, the folios 
have You . . . you. 

m. ii. 25-6. Come, come . . . m^end it Pope's distribution as verse. 
The folios print as prose. 

m. ii. 26. [1 Sen.] Capell's reading. The folios. Sen. 

m. iL 29. a heart as liMe apt. White's note ran as foUows: '*This 
may mean a heart as little open to impression, as undocile. So 
in this play, IV. iiL 21-5, ' For the nobles receive so to heart the 
banishment of that WOTthy, Coriolanus, that th^ are in a ripe apt- 
ness to take all power frcan the people,' &c ; and in Othello, H. iiL 
825-8 — ' She is of so free, so kind, so apt, so bless'd a disposition, 
that she holds it a vice in her goodness not to do more than she is 
requested;' and Timon of Athens, I. i. 181-2, 'Does she love 
him? she is yoimg and apt' But the chief difficulty in this speech 
is the last cdause. Let 'apt' mean what it may, to what does 
Volumnia compare her use of anger ' To better vantage' ? Not im- 
probably, in my judgment, a line has been lost; in which case that 
which is found in Collier's folio of 1682 is either the original (M* a 
most ingenious fabrication. In that volume the passage stands* ^- 

'I have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the use of anger. 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage.' 

This restores appositeness to the third of these lines, while the 
occuirenoe of the words ' use of anger' at the end of two lines 
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(and the recunence is very natural) would be very likelly to cause 
tiie omission of one of them." 

m. ii. 82. herd. Theobald's emendation. The folios^ hearL 

m. ii. 38. For Uiemf llie punctuation of the last two folios. The 
first two have a comma, which is inexact 

III. ii. 47-8. The parentheses before which and after yclicy in White's 
text have been changed to commas. 

m. ii. 5i^-6. Because thai . . . tyiiablei. Makme's arrangement 
The folios end the lines. Because^ thai . . . people: . . . matter . . . 
words . . . Tongue; . . . SyUablee. 

m. ii. 65. Your wife, ffour eon, these Seruxtors, the nobles; The folios 
have the commas after wife and Senators, but a colon after sonne 
and a comma after nobles. 

m. ii. 67. than. The folio, then, another fonn of the word, a spell- 
ing which White inadvertently retained. 

m. ii. 82. dost. White read do*st. So V. liL 15S. 

m. ii. 92. Than . . . Cominius. Capell's reading, as one line. 
Printed as two lines in the folios. 

m. ii. 96. A comma after think in White's text has been deleted, and 
a semicolon after serve changed to a comma. 

m. ii. 96-7. / think . . . spirit. Bowe's arrangement and distribu- 
tion. The folios print as prose. 

m. ii. 100. Must I . . . heart. So the folios. Cambridge follows 
Capell in placing must I at the end of the preceding line. 

m. ii. 101. bear? Well,&c. Pope's punctuation. The tohos^heare well f 

m. u. 102. plot to lose. Instead of placing the conmia after lose, the 
folios place it before to lose, thus throwing this expression altogether 
awry. 

m. ii. lis. quired. The folios, quieted, into a pipe. In the folios the 
comma follows this phrase instead of preceding it as in the text 

m. ii. 114. virgin voice, &c. White's comment is pertinent: " Criti- 
cism of Shakespeare's poetry has no place in this work, unless as an 
aid to settlement of his text; but I may be pardoned for remarking 
that this is the most infelicitous use of epithet that I remember to 
have noticed in all these plays." 

m. ii. 115. luUs. Bowe's reading. The folios, luU. 

m. ii. 129. sucl^dst. Bowe's reading. The folios, sucJ^st, as before. 

m. ii. 142. mildly. Cambridge places the word in quotation marks. 

m. iii. 5, 6. Wcu . . . come f Distributed by Capell as two lines. 
Printed as one in the folios. 

m. iii. 9, 10. OfaU... poUf Pope's arrangement and distributioii. 
The folios print as one line. 

m. iii. 10. poU. Bowe's reading. The folios, Pole. 

m. iii. 24. Qo; about it The folio and Cambridge, Qo about it 
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m. iii. 81. Wdl, here he comes, Cambridge makes this the second half 
of the preceding line, instead of the first half of the present line. 

m. iii. 82. forthe. So the last two folios. The first folio, /ouif^; the 
second, for th\ 

m. iii. 88. Will . . . gods. Pope's reading as one line, llie folios 
pnni aa two lines. 

m. iii. 85. among u$. Capell's reading. The first folio, amongs, and 
so Dyoe amon^e^ adopted by Cambridge, 

m. iii. 40. Lid ... I eay. Stoevens* arrangement aa <me line. The 
folio prints as two. 

m. iii. 60. Think. The folios and Cambridge i^aoe this at the end ctf 
the preceding line. Pope made the change, but altered Think upon 
to Think on, saving a pliable. 

m. iii. 51-J2. Scraidise . . . only, Capell's arrangement The folios 
print as two lines. Laughter ondy making the second line. 

m. iii. 68. hell fold in the peoplef Pope's reading. The first folio, 
hdl. Fould in the people: The three later folios have a comma in- 
stead of the full stop after h^. Cambridge hyphens fold-in. An 
exclamation point has been substituted for the full stop in White's 
text The folio punctuation of the entire speech of Coriolanus is 
faulty, and many changes have been made. The folio version follows: 

''The fires i' th' lowest hell. Fould in the people: 
Call me their Traitor, thou injurious Tribune. 
Within thine eyes sate twenty thousand deaths 
In thv hands dutcht: as many Millions in 
Thy lyiDg tongue, both numbers. I would say 
Thou ly^ unto thee, with a voice as free. 
As I do pray the Gods." 

It win be observed that the further greatest ahttations in the text are 
these : 1. 60, traitor /, the substitution of the exclamation point for the 
comma (White had an interrogation nuuk); Tribune, a comma 
takes the place of the full stop; 1. 71, dutch*d as for dutcht: as; 
U. 71-J2, a comma inserted after millions and deleted after tongue; 
1. 72, the full stop after both numbers altered to a comma; L 78, 
Thou liest marked off by commas. Cambridge encloses Thou liest 
in quotation marks. 

m. iii. 74. Mark you this, peoplef The conuna» not in the early folios, 
first appears in the fourth. 

m. iii. 76. Peaoel A separate line in the folios and Cambridge, 
White read as verse with the preceding line. 

m. iii. 81. even this. Pope's arrangement at the end of the line. The 
folios place it at the beginning of the following one. 

m. iii. 88-4. But , , . Rome, Pope's distribution. The fdios print 
as a wof^ line. 
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m. iii. 85-7. / talk . . . farther. Capell's arrangement and distnbu- 

tioQ. The folios ptint each individual speech as a separate line, 
m. iii. 87. know, . . . farther. White ended 1. 86 with know, 
m. iii. 89. flaying. The folios, Fleaing. 
m. iii. 94. The parentheses before As and after lies in White's text 

have been omitted and in their stead commas inserted. 
m. ill. 99. do. So the later folios. The first folio, doth. 
m. iii. 112. country 8. Rowe's reading. The folios, oownJtriee, a 

genitive form, without the apostrophe. So 1. 114, wift^s, folios, 

Wiuee. 
m. iii 116. ihoi — The dash is Rowe's. The folios, as often, have 

the full stop. 
m. iii. 129. iMch . . . feds. White enclosed these words in parentheses 

which have been delved. A conmia has been inserted after fede. 
m. iiL 181. as most. Capell's arrangement at the end of this line. 

The folios place the words at the beginning of the following line. 
m. iiL 188-4. bUnosI Despising, For you, the city, thta I turn. Capell's 

punctuation and reading. The folios, blowes, despising For you the 

City. Thus I tume — putting the participial phrase entirely out of 

place. 
m. iii. 187. Hoof hool The first two folios, Hoo, oo. 
m. iii. 189. you, toith all despite: Qive, &c. Capell's reading, save 

for the colon in place of a semicolon. The folio, you, toith all 

despight Qiue; thus throwing vnih ail despite with what follows 

instead of with what precedes. 
m. iii. 142. lets. The folios, leU. White's text followed Steevens' 

reading, let us. 
IV. i. 4. extremity was. So the later folios. The first folio, with the 

frequent idiom, Extreamities was. Cf . U. 7-8, fortune's blows . . . 

craves, which most texts retain. 
IV. L 5. common chances common men could bear. The punctuation of 

the fourth folio. The first folio has a full stop after chances; the 

second and third, a comma. 
IV. i. 8. struck. So the fourth folio. The usual first folio form is 

strooke. So ii, 19; v. 224, &c. 
IV. i. 24. thee. So the last two folios. The first two, the, another 

spelling. 
IV. i. 84. Whither wUi thou. Capell's reading. The folios. Whether 

will thou. 
IV. i. 85. a while. So the three later folios and White's usual form. 

The first folio and Cambridge, awhile. 
TV. i. 46. wart^. The folio, without apostrophe, warres. 
TV. i. 52. aught. Theobald's reading and White's regularly. The 

folios, ought. 
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IV. i. 57-8. Qive . . . Corns. SteereDs' arraDgement and distributioii. 

One line in the folios. 
rV. ii. 2. whot toe see, have, Rowe's reading. The fqlios and Oafn- 

bridge, whom we eee have. 
TV, ii. 5. a-doing. So Cambridge, White's text omitted the hyphen. 

The folio, a doomg. 
IV. ii. 5-7. Bid , , , Hrength, Pope's airangement The fdios print 

as two lines dividing after gone. So, in U. 7-8, Diamise , , , moUter, 

the arrangement is due to Pope, the folios making a single line. 
IV. ii. 10. [Enter Volumnia, &c] Dyoe's arrangement The fdios 

I^aoe this direction after moiher, L 8. 
IV. ii. 11-12. The hoarded plague . . . love! Capell's airangement 

The folios print as one line. 
IV. ii. 12. Requite, So the later folios. The first two folios, as often 

requit, 
IV. ii. 21. More. So the two later folios. The first two, Moe, a plural 

form, denoting number. 
IV. ii. 25-6. Whatihen! , , , posterity, Hanmer's arrangement The 

folios print as one line. 
IV. ii. 88. '* I would he had. " The quotation marks, inserted by 

Cambridge to emphasise the repetition, were not in White's 

text. 
IV. ii. 87. let* 8 go. So the folios. Cambridge, after Pope, let u$ go. 

But, 1. 51, all texts, let*a go. d. vi. 161, let us go, after Pope; 

where the folios again have let*8 go. 
IV. ii. 41. do you eee. In the folios this phrase alone is put in pa- 
rentheses after the repetition of this. Dyce, instead, puts a question 

mark after the phrase. 
IV. ii. 47. a day. So the folios. Cambridge, arday, 
IV. ii. 48. U)*t, The folio, as often, tooH. So vi. 10. 
IV. u. 49. You*ll tup with met The question mark is in the two later 

folios. 'Hie first two, as c^ten, have the full stop, where a question 

is clearly intended. 
IV. iL 51. starve. The first two folios have the older spelling, sterus. 
IV. ii. 52. joint puling. The folios hyphen. 
IV. iii. 9. appear'd. Steevens conjectured, and Collier's text read, 

approved, which some edit(»rs adopt 
IV. iii. 18-14. insurreciion, Steevens* reading. Hie fdios and Ca$nr 

bridge, insurrections, 
IV. iii. 22-8. that worthy Coriolanus. So the folios and Cambridge, 

treating worthy as an adjective and not as a noun. White's text 

had a comma after worthy. 
TV, iii. 84. will appear. The first fdio, by a misprint, toeU appear*. 

It was cociected in later folios. 
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IV. iv. 8. *fore. The apostrophe is Johnson's and is not in the folio. 
IV. iv. 5. [Enter a Citizen.] In the folios this direction is placed after 

Save you, sir, at the close of Coriolamu^ speech. Cambridge places 

it after day me, 1. 6, and before Save you, sir, 
IV. iv. 7-10. Direct . . . night. Capell's arrangement. The folios 

print both speeches as prose. 
IV. iv. 10. At's. Abbreviated for metrical reasons. The folios and 

Cambridge, At his, 
IV. iv. 18. bosoms seem. So the fourth folio. The first folio, with the 

frequent idiom, hosomes seemes. 
IV. V. 3. master. So the fourth folio. The first three folios, M., the 

abbreviation, as often. 
rV. V. 5. A goodly house. The folios print as a line by itself , whereupon 

The feast . . . a ^ue«< (5-6) follows as a line by itself. The present 

arrangement is Pope's. 
rV. V. 9-10. I ham . . . Coriolanus. Capell's arrangement The 

folios print as prose. 
IV. V. 15. Av)ayf So the folio. Cambridge prints this with exclama- 
tion point and quotation marks, as repeated. 
IV. V. 19. feUow*s, i. e. fellow is. The folio, without apostrophe, 

Fdhwes, as if a genitive form. 
IV. V. U-6. FoUaw ... cold bits. Capell's arrangement The folios 

and Cambridge print as prose. 
IV. V. 86. will you notf Pope's reading. The folios and Cambridge, 

you will notf « 

IV. V. 4&-6. What . . . iiisi The exclamation is Pope's, llie folios 

have onfy a conmia. dweOest. 'Hie folio, dweTst, as above, 1. 89. 
IV. V. 52. Thou . . . Hencel Capdl first read as a line of verse. 

The folios print as prose. 
IV. V. 56. ihovk. So the last two folios. The first two, y. 
IV. V. 59-61. If, TuUus, . . . mysdf. Prose, as in the folios. Cam- 
bridge follows Steevens' arrangement as verses, dividing after TuUus 

. . . dost not . . . necessity. 
rV. V. 68. Volscian/. The apostrophe is CapeU's and, as usual, is 

not in the folios. 
IV. V. 75. requited. The folio^ requitted, and has a colon after it 

wrongly, separating it from the following phrase. 
rV. V. 88. Whooped. Hanmer's reading. "Hie folios and Cambridge, 

Hoop'd 
TV, V. 87. *voided. The apostrophe is Steevens*, and is not in the folios. 
IV. V. 99. Thou'rL Howe's reading. The folios, as c^ten. Thwart, a 

reading which is frequent with White. 
IV. V. 109. yond. So the folio. White added an unnecessary apos- 
trophe which has been deleted. 
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IV. V. 114. Aoor'd. Bowe's reading. The folios and Cambriige^ 

mxarr^cL dip. Pope's reading. The folios, deep, 
IV. V. 155. etrudBen, The first two folios, ebroken, another fonn. 
IV. V. Ul-%. meihoughi,— The folio, me thought. The dash is 

Rowe*s punctuation. So, in 1. 163, v)ere, — the dash is Bowe's. 
IV. V. 170. Who? my master f "Hie folio. Who my Masterf 
IV. V. 175. Faiih. An apostrophe in White's text has been deleted. 

So vi. 140. 
IV. ▼. 188. lieve. So the fourth folio. The early fdios. Hue and 

live. White's text, lief, Capell's reading. 
IV. ▼. 194. truth on't: before Coridi, &c. Bowe had a semicolon for 

the colon. The folios have no mark at all. truth. Steevens' 

reading. Tlie folios and Cambridge, troth. 
rV. V. 195. carbonado. The first three folios, Carbinado. 
IV. V. 196. An he had. Capell*s reading, llie folios, as often. And 

hee had. 
IV. ▼. 198. more of thy news? The question mark is CapeU's. The 

folios have, as <rften, a full stop. 
IV. V. 209. dowle. Bowe's reading. Cambridge, mnd. The folios, 

ede. 
rV. V. 210. down all. Bowe's reading. The folios and Cambridge, 

all down. 
IV. ▼. 211. pdTd. Bowe's reading. The folios. pouTd. 
IV. V. 214-17. look you, tit (IL 214, 215). a» U were. a$ we term 

it. White enclosed these phrases in parentheses which have been 

deleted and the passages maiked by commas. 
rV. V. 231. eprighUy. The fdio reading. Cambridge, epriidy, another 

form. 
IV. V. 288. sleepy. So the two later folios. The first and second, 

deepe. 
TV. V. 285. as wars. The plural is the folio reading. Cambridge fol- 
lows Bowe and reads as war. 
rV. vL 1-5. White's reasons f(M* his alterations of the text may be given 

at length: ''Thispassageappeeis thus in the folio: 

^ ' We heare not of him, neither need we fear him. 

His remedies are tanie, the present peace. 
And (|uietnef f e of the peopl^ which before 
Were m wilde hurry. Heere do we make his Friends 
Blush, that the world goes well: ' &c 

Here something is manifestly wrong. Theobald, who has been fol- 
lowed hitherto, inserted t* in the second line, reading € the present 
peace. 1 think it more in keeping with the purport of the passage, 
and far better for its rhythm, to strike out we in the fourth line^ 
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whae it not only breaks down an already wdMaden Terse, but sub- 
stitutes a feeble and unnatural thought for one forcible and naturaL 
It was in the peace and quietiesa of ihs people that the Tribunes had 
their supposed triumph over the Patricians, who had hoped to see 
dusentious numbers peekfring the streete, but whom this peace and 
quietness forced to blush that the world went welL This is entirely 
lost if the Tribunes are made to say that they make CoricUmu^ 
friends blush. The rhythm of the first two lines is also much more 
Siakespearian with a fuU pause after tame. This play is very care- 
lessfy printed in the folio ; and I believe that loe crept in m^dy by 
the erroneous supposition of a {winter that a new sentence began at 
Heere, and that a nominative was consequently required for make. 
Mason would have read. His remedies are lams t* the present peace; 
and Collier's foHo of 1632 has His remedies are tame by the present 
peace,** 

IV. vi. 8. o* the. A frequent elision, but the folio has of the. 

IV. vL 11-12. *Tis he ... Of laie. Capdl*s arrangement The 
folios print as one line. 

rV. vi. 12. Hail, sir I White comments: "As Menenius replies, HaSl 
to you both! and two syllables would make a pofect verse, perhaps 
Brutus should also be made to repeat this salutation.*' 

rV. vL 13-17. Your Coridanus . . . tempari£d. CapeU's airange- 
ment The folios print both speeches as prose. 

IV. vi. 14. Commonwealth. White had a hyphen. 

IV. vi. 18-19. his mother . . . from him. CapelTs arrangement and 
distribution. The folios print as one line. 

IV. vL 20, 25. [Ciiisms.] The folios, as before, M. 

IV. vL 20, 21. Qoodrden. Cambridge, after Dyce, Oodrden. The folio^ 
Oooden. 

IV. vi. 24-5. We wish'd . . . we did, Hanmer^s arrangement and 
distribution. The folios print as <Mie line. 

IV. vi. 82-8. A/nd . . . assistance, Theobald's distribution. As a 
line in the folios. 

IV. vi. 84. lamentation. The first foUo, Lamention, by a misprint 

IV. vi. 42. before 'm. So the folio, and Cambridge. White's text, 
before them. 

IV. vi. 46-7. Come, . . . Marciusf Steevens' arrangement and dis- 
tribution. The folios print as one line. 

IV. vi. 48-9. whipp*d — It cannot be The Volsces dare break with us. 
Pope had a full stop after whipt. The folio has a comma both after 
whipt and be. White's text had a semicolon after be. Cambridge 
reads whipp*d. It cannot be the Volsces dare break wiih us. 

IV. vi. 51. have been. So the fourth folio. The early folios, hoA 
hiene. 
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IV. ^ 56-7. Tdlnat , . .he. Pope's distributioo. The folios print 

as one line. 
IV. vi. 78. aione. The first three folios spell aUone. 
rV. vL 86. cemeni. The folio, CimenL 
IV. vi. 88. auger^s bore. So the fourth folio, except the apostrophe. 

The first two folios, Augora boare. 
IV. vL 89. Pray, your newef — The first two folios have only a 

comma after this, very faultily. The expression is repeated and 

interjected, and should have a dash after as well as before it White 

omitted the dash following. 
IV. vL 90. If! Capell*s arrangement at the end of the line. Thefolios 

prefix it to the following line. 
IV. vL 99-100. HewiU . . . ears. Steevens* arrangement Thefolios 

read Hee 7 for He will, and make one line of it 
rV. vi. 100-101. Aa Hercules . . . work. Capell's arrangement The 

folios divide after fruit. 
TV. vi. 104. reaiat. Hanmer's reading. The folios^ reaiata. 
IV. vL 115-16. 'Tiairue . . . hrcmd. Pope's aiiangement Thefolios 

print as a single line. 
IV. vi. 119. you have crafted fair. White notes: "Here and in the 

next [sentence] you have is to be read as you *ve, and perhaps should 

be so printed." 
rV. vi. 121. jS* inca'pakie. So the folios, with apostrophe. Cambridge 

follows Rowe, So incapable. [Tri.] So the folios. Cambridge, after 

Dyce, Both TrL 
IV. vi. 122-4. Howf . . . city. Pope's arrangement The folios print 

as four lines ending ^ov'd Aim, . . . NobUa, . . . hoote . . . dUy. 
IV. vi. 182. at. Pope's arrangement at the end of the line, llie folios 

place at the beginning of the following line. 
IV. vi. 183. Coriolamu*. The apostrophe is not in the folios. 
IV. vL 188. one. The first folio, by a turn of a letter, misprintA oue. 
rV. vi. 147-8. You have . . . Ca^nidf Capdl's arrangem^t The 

folios print as two lines, dividing after worke. 
IV. vii. 14-16. Joined . . . acldy. Malone's arrangement Thefolios 

print as two lines ending home and aoly. Malone also read had 

home (1- 15) for have home of the folios. 
rV. vii. 19. urge agamal him. Although, &c. The full stop is Capell's. 

The folios have a comma. On the other hand in 1. 21 the folios 

have a colon after fairly in place of the comma, and another colon 

after atoord (1. 24), where White has a semicolon and Cambridge a 

comma again. 
IV. vii. 26. Whenever. The folio. When ere. 
IV. vii. 28. All plaoea yidd. llie first folio, with the frequent idioms 

AH placea yedda. 
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rV. vii. 84. 09prey. Theobald's reading. The folios, Aapray. 
IV. vii. 87. H was. So the last two folios. The first two» 'was. 
IV. viL 89. defect The first fdio,(i0(0c<, corrected in the later folios. 
rV. yiL 41-n5. waslordof; or , , , eu8hion,lnU , . , the war; but ons, 

&c. The foHos, vxu Lord of: or . , . CuMon: but ... the warre, 

Bui one, &c. 
rV. vii. 48. caeque. Steevens' reading. The folio, Caahe. 
rV. vii. 40-7. (As he . . . him.) The extent of the parentheses is 

Hanmer^s. In the folios the parentheses include only As he , . . 

them all. 
IV. vii. 48-^. but he has a merit, ice. White's long note must be 

quoted: "Two half lines, or more, have quite surely been lost 

before these words: 

* So our virtue 
Lies in th' interpretation of the time; 
And power, unto itself most commendable. 
Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
T* extol what it hath done.' 

**Aufidvu$ is impressing upon his hearers the consequences of 
Coriclamu^ inflexible, impracticable nature. He telk them that our 
virtue, i. e. our morid power, lies in our appreciation of the time, 
our apprehension and mastery of the situation m which we are placed ; 
and he adds, as a corollary, that power, arrogant of conmiendation, 
has not so sure, so manifest a grave, as the seat of authority to which 
its deeds have raised it, and which its overweening egotism is UkeJ^y 
to use in such a manner as to alienate those to whom it owes its ele- 
vation. There ia not a comparison between a tomb and a chair, 
but a likening of ' a chair to extol,' &c., to a tomb. The allusion is 
to the curule chair, which is very properly made a symbol of power 
in the state, as in the time of C^otonus the right of sitting in it 
belonged to consuls, pnetors, sdiles, flamens, and, of course, to 
dictators. Shakespeare had read in North's Plvtar^, 'There the 
Consul Cominius, going up into his chayer of state in the presence 
<tf the army,' ice, p. 242, ed. 1579. 

"I was once of the opinion that Shakespeare meant Aufidius to 
utter a thought similar to that which is cxptea s ed by Bertram in AU*s 
WeU that Ends Wdl,l.u.4Sr^h — 

' His good remembrance, sir, 
lies richer in your thoughts than on his tomb; 
So in approof lives not ms epitaph 
As in your royal speech,' — 

and therefore ocm jectured that we should read ' Hath not a tomb 
so eloquent as a cheer;' and in CoUier^s folio of 1632, the latter 
word was found, but with the then incongruous 'evident' left un- 

VOL.XI. — 19 
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dianged. This reading, however, although oonaistent with itaelf and 
appropriate to the oocasioii, is inoon^ruoiis with the hxr^ purpose 
of the speech, which is dearlv indicated in the two hnes ending 
'strengths by strengths do fail. 

IV. vii. 49-50. our virtuei Lie. So Cambridge, following the reading 
<tf the bter folios. The first folio. Our Vertue, Lie. White's text 
read, our virtue IAe$. 

V. L 16. rad^d for. Pope's reading. The folios, wracl^d for. 

V. i. 22. Very well: . . . lessf A single Une, as in the folios. Cam- 
bridge follows Johnscm and divides the line after Very well. 
V. L 24. For*9. The folio reading has been restored. White's text 

followed CapelL For his. 
V. i. 89. What should I dof White's text printed as a separate line, and 

not as the conclusion of the line. 
V. L 41-3. Wdl . . . what Ihenf Pope's arrangement and distribution. 

The folios print as two lines ending retume mee and what ihenf 
V. L 47. underiake ii. Rowe's reading. The folios and Cambridge, 

undertake* t. 
V. L 69. road. Rowe's reading. The folios, rode, another spelling. 
V. i. 62. Noif The question mark is in the two later folios. The first 

two have the full stop, as often, where a question is clearly implied. 
V. L 70-2. 8o that aU . , . solicit him. Johnson's anangement and 

distribution. The folios print as two lines, ending Ncble Mother, 

and eolicite him. ' 
V. ii. S-4. I am . . . Coridanue. Pope's division into two lines. 

The folios print as one line. 
V. ii. 5-6. You may . . . from thence. Pope*s anangement again. 

The folios print as prose. 
V. ii. 16. unparaUd^d, haply, amplified. The comma after unparaQeTd 

is in the folio, but not the one after haply. Cambridge with no mark 

at aXitUnparaU^d haply amplified, haply. Hanmer's reading. The 

first two folios, as often, happdy; the last two, happily. 
V. ii. 87. I am, a$. The comma is in the fourth fdio, but not in the 

' first three. 
V. ii. 50-1. Sirrah . . . estimation. Pope's treatment as prose. The 

folios make two lines, dividing after heere. 
V. ii. 52. [2 0.],i.e. Second Guard. Thefolios,l. Steevens, 2 IFalGA. 
V. ii. 59. errand. The first three folios, arrant, an okler form. The 

fourth folio, errant. 
V. ii. 66, 98. swoon. The first three foHos, siooond. 
V. ii. 85. Than pity noU haw much. Theobakl's reading, after Thirlby's 

conjecture. The folios punctuate. Then piity: Note how mudt. 
V. ii. 94-n5. *Tisaspdl . . . again. Pope's reading as prose. The 

folios print as two lines, dividimg after power. 
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V. ii. 107-8. The worthy . . . windr^iaken. The first three folios 
print as two lines, dividing after Rock. 

V. iii. 4-7. Otdy . . . such friends, Capell's arrangement and distri- 
bution. The folios print as three full lines ending respeded, • . . 
Rome: . . . frenda. 

V. iii 15-16. cuxept, . . . more. So the folio, except a colon for the 
full stop after more. Cambridge accepts Singer's punctuation, which 
was Heath's suggestion, and places a semicolon after accept and a 
conmia after more. 

V. iii. 17. too. So the first folio, which may be another form of to, 
Cambridge follows the later folios, to. But as the folio makes a new 
stalement:i4 verylittUIhaveyeddedtoo,hBeemaheXUx,nABhuDgihe 
folio punctuation, to interpret too as the adverb and not preposition. 

V. iii. 24. But, out, affectionJ The folio with no mark at aXi: But out 
affetHan. So, in the next Une, privilege of naiure, breaki the folios 
have no comma. 

V. iiL 27. doves'. Steevens' reading. The folios, as usual, without the 
apostrophe, doves. Bowe read dove^s. 

V. iiL 86-7. Asif . . . kin. Rowe's division and arrangement. The 
folios print as a sin^^ line. 

V. iii 40-2. Like a . . . feth. P<^*8 anangement. The folios print 
as two lines, dividing after part. 

V. iii. 52. Uest. So the folio. White read hUsifd, So also 1. 180. 

V. iiL 65. Shew duty, as mistaken all this while. The folios transfer 
the comma after mistaken. 

V. iii. 56-7. Whatisthisf . . . son. Pope's arrangement. The folios 
print as two lines, dividing after mef What is is Pope's reading, the 
folios eliding. What's. 

V. iiL 58. pebUes. The first three folios spell Pibbles. hungry beach. 
White has an interesting note: *' Steevens explained hungry bsocfc 
as sterile, unprolific beach, or as meaning hungry for shipwrecks. 
But I must avow that I see no fitness (especially none of the Shake- 
spearian kind) in the epithet as thus explained. Malone merely 
mentions that he * idly conjectured' that Shakespeare wrote angry 
beadi. But the context, your corrected son and the mutinous winds^ 
seems to me to give almost sufficient support to this conjecture to 
warrant its reception into the text Were I to print a Shakespeare 
for myself, I should print angry beach; the beach angered by the 
lashing of the vraves." 

V. iii. 50. Fillip. Steevens* reading. The folios, FUlop. 

V. iii. 62-8. Thou art . . . ladyf Rowe's arrangement The foliot 
print as two lines dividing after thee, 

V. iii. 66. curded. Collier's reading. The foUos, curdied, adopted by 
Cambridge. Rowe, curdled. 
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V. ill. 80-1. ikmgs . . . denials, Capell's reading. The first tiiree 

folios and Cambridge, thing . . . denials. The fourth fdio, thing 

, , , denial, 
V. iii. 84h6. desire not , , , reasons, Topa's arrangemfint The folios 

end the lines with f allay and reasons. 
V. iii. 93. naught. White's usual reading again. The folios and 

Cambridge, nought, 
V. iiL 108. country's. The early folios, Cotm<rt0#, without i^postrophe, as 

usual. So L 104, enrnity's, folios, enmities: 1, 141, v)ar% folios, warres. 
V. iii. 115. through. So the folios. Cambridge follows Johnson, 

reading thorough, 
V. iii. 125-8. Ay, and mine , , , VU fight Pope's ammgement 

The folios read each speech as two lines, ending boy, . . . time , . . 

away . . . fight, 
V. iii. 127. *A, The folio reading, as usual, is A, 
V. iii. 154. noble man. So the three later folios. The first fdio, 

Nebleman, 
V. iii. 158. There is. So the three later folios. The first folio elides. 

There* s, 
V. iii. 168. dud^d. So the three later folios. The first folio, dod^d, 
V. iii. 169. him with. By an inadyertenoe this was repeated in the 

first folio. 
V. iii. 170. *longs. The apostn^he is in the fourth fdio. but not in 

the first three folios. 
y. iii. 181-£. I am hushed ... a lUde, Pope's arrangement as two 

lines. The folios print as one long line. 
V. iii. 192. stead. The first three foHos, steed, 
V. iii. 202-8. Ay, , , , bear. Hanmer's arrangement Two lines in 

the folios, the first Une ending together, 
V. iv. 1. yond , . . yond. White's text yonff , , , yonff, based upon 

the folio, yon*d , , , yon'd. The apo^rophe in each case has been 

deleted, coign, Capell's reading. The folios. Coin, 
V. iv. 80. 'long, Capdl's reading. The foUos, long, Cf . above, 

iii. 170, the verb, *longs, 
V. iv. 45-6. Friend, , , , certamf Pope's arrangement The folios 

print as two lines, dividing at true? 
V. iv. 46. if tt Pope's readkig. The folios, Is*U 
V. iv. 52. cymbals. So the fourth folio. The first two folios, Sym6o^. 
V. IV. 60. your tidings. The folios, your tydings. White's text, their 

tidings, surely a misprint unnoticed. 
V. iv. 60-1. First , , , thankfulness. Pope's arrangement The folios 

make two lines, dividing after tydings. 
V. iv. 61-4. Sir . . , joy, Capell's arrangement The folios print 

each speech as a line of prose. 
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V. tv. 62. They are near the eUyf White followed the first two folio0» 
with full stop as a declarative sentence; but it is plainly a questioo. 
The last two folios have the question mark. 

V. tv. 68. We will, Capell's readmg. The folio, WeeH, 

V. y. White comments: In the foUo this play is divided into Acts, but 
not into Scenes; and here there is on^ the stage direction. Enter 
two Senaiore with Ladiee, paeamg over the Stage with aOur Lords. 
Hitherto this Scene has been made a part of Scene IV.: but there is 
manifestly a change of place. According to the folio, all the 
speakers in the former Scene Exeunt after Siciniua* last speech; and 
this Scene is supposed to take place near a gate of the dty, as the 
Ladiea enter it 

V. y. 1. [1 iSm.] CapelTs reading. The folios, iS^iia. 

V. V. 4. Unahaui. Rowe's reading. The folios, Unahoot, 

V. y. 7. Wdcomel Steevens' reading as a special Une. The folios plaoe 
at the end of the preceding one. 

V. vi. 10-14. Even «o . . . deliver you, Voi^*ti arrangement and divi- 
sion. The folios print the first speech Even «t> . . . dame (10-12), 
as prose; in the second speech the folios print Moet noble . . . 
deliver you (12-14) as two lines, dividing after intent, 

V. vi. 87. Which he did end all hie. White's note on this passage is as 
follows: " Collier's folio of 1682 has Which he did ear [i. e., pkmgh] 
aU his; and this has been received with favour, though it is admitted 
that it makes a transposition necessary, and requires us to read, — 

' holp to ear the fame 
Which he did reap all his.' 

But there is not the least necessity for this violence to the original 

text Aufiivue helped to reap the fame which Coriolanui made, in 

the end, all his." 
V. vi. 40. waged. The first two folios, wad^d, 
V. vL 45. him. The fourth folio has a colon; the first three folios have 

a comma. But the sentence (1. 45) For which my einewe shall be 

stretched upon him belongs to what precedes and not with what 

follows. 
V. vi. 57-8. we w3l second. When . . . After your way his tale 

pronounc'd, Ac, Theobald's reading. The folios, we will second, 

when , , . After your way. His Tale pronomu^d, &c, 
V. vi. 5^-60. Say , , , lords. Pope's division of the line. The fdios 

print as a single line. 
V. vi. 68. hear't. So the folio. White's text read hear it, after 

Bowe. 
V. vi. 77-8. spoils , , . Do, Pope's reading. The folios, with the 

frequent idiom, spoUes , . . Doth, 
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V. vi. 85. UUihetraUor in the highest degree. So the folio punctuatioiL 

Theobald placed a comma after traitor^ throwing in the highest 

degree with what follows (1. 86) : He hath abused your powers, 
V. vi. 91. o' the. White usualfy has the elided form o'ih\ but with 

seeming inadyertence here printed oj the. The folio» as often, a* th*. 

Cf . 1. 88, seat o* ih* Senate, 1. 97, Counsel o* W war, &c. 
V. Yi. 94. I say your city. Cambridge jdaoes your city in quotation 

maria. 
V. vi. 100. each at other. Howe's reading. The folios, each at others. 
V. Yi. 104, 118, 117. "Boyl*' The quotation maria were not in 

White's text. 
V. vi. 106. scold. Rowe's reading. The folios, scouTd and seould. 
V. vi. 111. Peace, . . . speak. White's text made a half line of this, 

concluding the preceding line. It seons better to make of it an in- 
dependent line. 
V. vL 117. Alone I did it. — ^'Boy^/ The fblioa have only a comma 

fbr the fiill stop and dash. 
V. vi. 122-4. Tear him . . . my father. Capell first read as prose, 

and later wished to make thrce lines of verse. The folios end the 

lines with presently: . . . Cosine . . . Father; and may be read 

as prose as well as by three lines. Cambridge empk^ quotation 

marks with each phrase. 
V. vi. 126. folds in. Cambridge hyphens, folds^vn. 
V. vi. 129-81. O, that . . . sword/ Pope's arrangement and division. 

The folios print as two lines, dividing after more. 
V. vi. 184. Thou . . . weep. Steevens' arrangement as one line. The 

folios print as two, dividing after whereat. 
V. vi. 185. Tread not upon him. — Masters all, be quiet. Essentially 

Rowe's punctuation. The f olio^ Tread not upon him Masters, cM 

he quiet 
V. vi. 187. My lords. Pope's arrangement, as the beginning of the 

line. The folios print as a separate line. 
V. vi. 156. Assist. Capell's arrangement as a separate line. The 

folios print at the end of the preceding Hne. Vope omitted it 
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" The most lamentable BomAine Tragedie of TUiu Atidronicus. As 
it hath sundry times beene playde by the Right Honourable the Earle 
of Pembnx^e, the Earle of Darbie, the Earle of Sussex, and the Lorde 
Chamberlaine theyr Seniants. AT LONDON, Printed by I. R. for 
Edward White, and are to bee solde at his shoppe, at the little North 
doore of Paules, at the signe of the Gun. 1600." 4to. 40 leaves. 

[The Most Lamentable Tragedie of Tihu Andronicus. A9 it hath 
nmdry timet been plaide by the Kings Maiesties Seniants. London, 
Printed (or Eedwaitl White, and are to be solde at his shoppe, nere the 
little North ^ore of Pauls, at the signe of the Gun. 1611.] 4to. 40 
leaves. 

The Lamentable Tragedy of Titue Andronicue occupies twenty-^o 
paces in the folio of 1628, viz., from p. 81 to p. 52 inclusive, in the division 
of Tragedies. It is divided into Acts, but not into Scenes; and Rowe 
first gave it a list of Dramatis Persons. 

[The reproduction of the Quarto of 1600 will be found in the 
Shakepere-Quarto Facsimiles, No, 29, with an Litroduction by Arthur 
Symons, 1885, and as Vol. VII. d the Bankside Shakespeare, edited by 
Appleton Moigan.] 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS 

INTRODUCTION 

ABOUT the year 1678 Edward Ravenscroft produced a re- 
vised and rewritten version of this play [under the title 
TUus Andronicus or the Rape of Lavima]. In 1687 this version 
was printed with a preface, in which Ravenscroft says, touching 
Shakespeare's reputed authorship of the drama in its original 
form, **I have been told by some anciently conversant with the 
stage that it was not originally his, but brought by a private author 
to be acted, and he only gave some master toudies to one or two 
of the principal parts or characters." Upon this assertion, sup- 
ported by the date at which Titus Andronicus is known to have 
been written, and its inferiority both in matter and style to 
Shakespeare's undoubted works, rested for many years a belief 
that it was not his. This was the opinion of Theobald, Johnson, 
Farmer, Malone, and Steevens, and also of Hallam, who was, 
doubtless, justified in remarking that ** Tiius Andromcue is now 
[1837] by conunon consent denied to be in any sense a produc- 
tion of Shakespeare " (JntroducUon to the lAteraJture of Europe^ 
Vol. n. p. 177, ed. 1847). Knight, in the same spirit which 
marked his treatment of the question of the authorship of King 
Henry the Sixths and with his accustomed enthusiasm, came for- 
ward in 1841 to maintain that, on the contrary, Tiiui Andronicw 
is, in every sense of the word, the work of Shakespeare [Notice 
on the Authenticity of Tiius Andronicus], Collier, who differed 
from him upon so many other points, agreed with him on this; 
and the general opinion, following their guidance, seems now to 
be nearly, if not quite, the reverse of what it was when TTftllftm 
wrote. But ere we go with the multitude either of the past or 
the present day, let us examine the evidence for ourselves. The 
task will be a brief one. 
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Although at least three editions of TUtu Andronicus had been 
printed before 1623, it was not published as Shakespeare's until 
it appeared as a part of the first collected edition of his woriu; 
in which respect it is like Romeo and Juliet and Henry the Fifth. 
The earlier quarto editions also of Richard the Second and the 
First Part of King Henry the Fourth were published without the 
author's name; so that this negative evidence is of no conse- 
quence whatever. But in the first folio Titus Andronicus was 
published as one of Mr. William Shakespeare's Tragedies by his 
friends and fellow-actors; and his well-informed contemporary 
and probable acquaintance, Francis Meres, in PaUadis Tamia^ 
published in 1598, cites Titus Andronicus with Richard the Second^ 
Richard the Thirds Henry the Fourth^ King John, and Romeo and 
Juliet in support of his opinion that Shakespeare was the **most 
excellent" English dramatist in Tragedy as well as Comedy. 
Such evidence as this outweighs all the vague surmises that 
Ravenscroft might magnify into tradition; and we shall trouble 
ourselves no more with his story of the "private author." 

This is all the external evidence in the case, except that which 
is afforded by the title-pages of the quarto editions. That of the 
earliest ^ copy known to exist (1600) announces the play as hav- 
ing been performed by the Lord Chamberlain's Servants (Shake- 
speare's company), as well as by the Earl of Pembroke's, the Earl 
of Derby's, and the Earl of Sussex's: that of the next in date 
(1611) announces it only as sundry times played by the King's 
Majestie's Servants (the style of Shakespeare's company at that 
time); so that from these title-pages we can only gather that 
this play might originally have been written by Shidcespeare, and 
that afterwards it probably became the exclusive property of the 
company with which he was connected, or was, at least, regarded 
as such. 

The internal evidence leaves us in the same position in which 
we are as to the First Part of King Henry the Siopth : that is, each 
reader has his own right of private judgment; for there is no ex- 
isting dramatic work upon which Shakespeare could have founded 
this tragedy, or which can support the claim of any other writer 

1 An earlier copy of 1594 has been found. See note below, (b) 
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to its authorship in whole or in part, or guide us in forming an 
opinion as to what is and what is not his. It is admitted by all» 
however, and will probably never be denied, that Tittis Androni- 
CU8 has very much less merit than any other play (except per- 
haps the First Part of King Henry the Sixth) that received the 
imprimatur of Heminge & CondeU; and readers who are at all 
acquainted with the dramatic literature of the early Elizabethan 
period cannot fail to observe that in spirit, in construction, and 
in rhythm, if not in diction, this tragedy is more in the manner 
of Shakespeare's inmiediate predecessors than in his own, as it 
appears in any of his undoubted works. Had we the same tes- 
timony as to Greene's or Marlowe's authorship of this play that 
we have as to Shakespeare's, we should all accept it without a 
question, and, comparatively poor as the horrible composition 
b, pass a considerable accession of fame to the credit of the 
reputed writer. Apparently there is direct discrepancy between 
the external and the internal evidence in the case. Testimony 
cries one way; but, in the words of Hallam upon a similar ques- 
tion, **res ipsa per se vociferatur'* to the contrary. 

Is this discrepancy irreconcilable? — a question that brings 
us to the last two points of external evidence concerning the play. 
The first of these is, that Ben Jonson says in the Induction to 
hb Bartholomew Fdr, "Hee that will sweare lerondmo, or An- 
dronicua are the best playes, yet, shall passe vnexcepted at, heere, 
as a man whose ludgment shewes it is constant, and hath stood 
still, these ^ue and twentie or thirtie yeeres." Bartholomew 
Fair was first acted in 1614; and this, construed rigidly, carries 
back the production of THus Andronicus to between 1584 and 
1589. But, as Ben's purpose was to cast the slur of " old-fogyism" 
upon the two plays that he names, it is safe to allow a little 
for malicious exaggeration, and to assume the latter date as 
very nearly that at which Tiitu Andronicus was produced. Now» 
if Shakespeare wrote any dramatic poetry at that date, it is to 
be supposed that he would write it as nearly as possible 
in the style of the dramatists whose plays were then most in 
vogue — Greene and Marlowe. Especially would this be the 
case in a work on which he was a colaborer with them: — a 
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conclusion which bears directly upon the last point of our 
external evidence. We know that Greene wrote much, and 
Marlowe somewhat, for the company called the Earl of Pem- 
broke's Servants; and, as we have seen, the title-page of the 
eariiest quarto edition known records the performance of this 
play by that company, as well as by the Lord Chamberiain's 
(to which Shakespeare belonged) and two others. But there 
was an earlier quarto edition; and, althou^ it seems to have 
perished,^ a copy of it was seen by Gerard Langbaine, who, in 
his Accoufit of ^ Early English Dramatick Poets (London, 1691), 
says (p. 464) that it *'was first printed 4^. Lond. 1594, and acted 
by the Earb of Darbie, Pembroke^ and Essex^ their Servants." 
This date is sustained by the entry of the play for publication 
on the Stationers' Register, February 6, 1593. (See the Vari- 
orum of 1821, Vol. n. p. 6S4.) Now, it is especially noteworthy 
that on the title-page of this earliest edition of the play there 
should be no mention of its having been performed by the Lord 
Chamberlain's company, which did play it before the date of 
the next edition, 1600, and to which it, as well as its reputed 
author, seems to have afterwards exclusively belonged. 

This is, I believe, all the evidence in the case. Does it, in 
connection with the great resemblance in style between certain 
passages of this play and the works of Greene and Marlowe, 
and the superiority of other passages to the poetry of either of 
those authors, warrant the opinion that TUus Andronicus was 
written, about 1587-1589, by Greene, Marlowe, and Shakespeare 
together for the Earl of Pembroke's and perhaps other companies, 
and that (popular as we know it was) the Lord Chamberlain's 
Servants afterwards secured it, as well as the services of the 
youngest of its authors, exclusively for themselves, and that he 
subjected it to the same revision which, under like circumstances, 

1 A copy came to light in 1904, in Lund, Sweden, and was described 
in The Athenceum, January 21, 1905. (b) 

* This was clearly a mistake for SiuseXf as the title-page of the 1600 
edition shows; though it has been held that Essex by 1600 had fallen 
into disgrace, and so the name was altered (c/. H. B. Baildon's Intro- 
duction to this play in the Ardm edition) . (a) 
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he gave to the earlier versions of King Henry the Sixth ? In 
my judgment this opinion is supported by all that we know upon 
the subject; and, i^ould a copy of the quarto of 1594 ever be 
discovered, I should not be surprised to find its text bear some- 
what the same relation to that of the folio that exists between 
the earlier and the later versions of the Second and Third Parts 
of King Henry the Sixth. The classical allusions with which 
this tragedy abounds might have been easily furnished by scholars 
of far less reading than Greene and Marlowe, and are not too 
much to expect from the young author of Venus and Adonis 
and the Rape of Inicrece, who might have found all the classical 
knowledge displayed in it (except the few scraps of Latin) in 
€k>lding*s Ovid and Seneca's Ten Tragedies — two books with 
which he appears to have been intimately acquainted/ 

^ Without presuming to parcel out this play to the authors whom I 
suppose to have been engaged upon it, I venture (though with some 
hesitation and a full appreciation of the difficulty of forming an opinion 
upon the subject worthy of attention) to indicate the latter part (about 
half) of I. ii., the whole of 11. i. and ii., and the greater part of IV. ii., 
as originally the work of Greene: to Marlowe I attribute the choice oi 
the plot and the incidents, with the writing of IV. iv., and nearly all of 
V. in its original form: and it seems to me that in the first part of I. ii, 
in n. iii. and v., throughout m., we may clearly trace the hand of 
Shakespeare. There are few readers of discrimination, I think, who 
would attribute such lines as the following to any other pen than his: 

"In peace and honour rest you here, my sons; 
Rome's readiest champions, repose ;^ou here in rest. 
Secure from worldly cnances and mishaps! 
Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells. 
Here ^w no damned grudges: here are no storms. 
No noise, but silence anid eternal sleep." (1. ii. 87-^.) 

It 19 noteworthy that in this play (IV. ii.) we find an instance of the 
Idiom " for to,*' which Greene used so freely, and which Shakespeare 
and Marlowe so carefully avoided; and one of " when-as" (IV. iv. 94), 
which occurs often in the works of both Greene and Marlowe, but never, 
I believe, in any undoubted play of Shakespeare's. It is also worthy of 
observation that the three or four instances of similarity of expression 
between this play and other works bearing Shakespeare's name connect 
it only with Venus and Adonis, his earliest poem, and with the First Part 
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An old story, of yet unknown origin, furnished the plot of this 
monstrous tragedy. A ballad originally entitled A Noble Roman 
History of Titus Andronicus^ which was entered on the books 
of the Stationers' Company in 1593, and which wiU be found in 
the first volume of Percy's ReHquss of Ancient English Poetry as 
The Complaint of Titus Andronicus^ seems to me to be very 
clearly not the foundation of the play, but to be founded upon it. 
Throughout the ballad there is evident effort to compress all the 
incidents of the story within as brief a relation as possible; and 
this is not the style of a ballad written for the ballad's sake. 

The period of the action seems indefinable. It may be placed 
at almost any time during the decadence of the Roman 
Empire. 

llie text exists in remarkable purity in all the old editions. 
Save a few misplaced or omitted prefixes, there are no corrup- 
tions of much importance. The folio is followed in this edition, 
the quartos being looked to only as auxiliaries. It contains an 
entire Scene (HI. ii.) which is not found in them — a fact which 
sustains the authority of Heminge & Condell to publish the 
tragedy as Shakespeare's. It has been suggested that this Scene 
was written by another hand than the one which produced the 
rest of the tragedy. However this may be, I believe that that 
hand was Shakespeare's, whose peculiar flow of thou^t and 
rhythm is very noticeable in the Scene in question. But they 
are to be found in as marked a degree elsewhere in the play; 
and there seems to be no sufficient reason for doubting that 
this Scene was part and parcel of Titus Andronicus as it was first 
produced by the Lord Chamberlain's Servants. ' 

[White's views represent the best of the eariy opinions on the 
play. An interesting argument was put forward by Dr. Gipsart 
in Englische Studien, Vol. XXII. 389-435, in an article entitled 
W<zs Robert Qreene substantially ihe author of Titus Andronicus ? 
— which its author answered in the affirmative. The argument 
was repeated in Grosart's Temple edition of the play of SeUmus^ 

of Henry ihe Siapth and The Taming of the Shrew — two plays in whidi 
Shakespeare has but a part interest; sharing again with Greene and 
Marlowe, almost without a doubt 
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which he also attributed to Greene. But Grosart's views have 
never found general acceptance. 

For many years it was held that Titus Andromcua is es- 
sentially a pre-Shakespearean play, written in the manner of 
Shakespeare's predecessors, and if in any way by Shakespeare, 
then only touched up here and there by the dramatist. Ravens- 
croft's opinion thus obtained the fullest credence. It was con- 
sequently placed first of all in the chronological order of the 
plays and assigned to a date about 1588-1590, even two years 
or more before / Henry F/., commonly supposed to be the 
earliest of Shakespeare's History Plays. Dowden, in his Shah- 
gpere Primer (pp. 56^ 61), classified these two plays together 
in a common "'pre-Shakespearean group" and has been gen- 
erally followed. Dowden continued: "If Shakespeare wrote 
it, we find him as a young man carried away by the influence 
of a Sturm und Drang (storm and stress) movement similar to 
that which urged Schiller to write his Robbers.** And again: 
"If it is of Shakespearean authorship it may be viewed as rep- 
resenting the years of crude and violent youth before he had 
found his true self.'* And, "It was touched by Shakespeare 
and no more." Clearly, then, Tiius Andronicus belongs to the 
type of the "tragedy-of -blood" or "revenge tragedy," notable 
examples of which are Thomas Kyd's Spanish Tragedy or JerO" 
nimOf Marlowe's Jew of MaUa^ Shakespeare's Hamlet^ Chettle's 
Hoffman^ Marston's Antonio and Mellida, and Webster's Duchess 
of Malfi — a species in itself derived from the old Senecan tragedy. 
For instance, the vale where Bassianus is murdered and Lavinia 
is ravished may be compared with the haunted wood where 
Atieus slays his nephews in the Senecan Thyestes} 

A new direction was given to the criticism of the play by 
Prof. Arnold Schroer of Freiburg in his monograph Ueber Tiius 
Andronicus^ 1891, where, taking a psychological basis, he sought 
out certain characters that reflect the individuality of the poet 

1 The Influence of Seneca on ElissdbeOum Tragedy is the subject of 
a special moiiograph by J. W. Cunliffe, Landon, 1894. See also Rudolf 
Fischer, Zuir Kvnttentwickelvng der engliechen Tragoedie von ihren ersten 
Anfangen bis su Shakespeare. Strassbuig, 1893. 
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and are typical only for him and his personal view of the world 
and of life. Thus, the treatment of the Moor and of the Jew, 
while common enough Elizabethan figures, from the stand- 
point of common human sympathy is typically Shakespearean. 
Thus considered, Tiius Aridnmicua shows a remarkable kinship 
with later plays which it anticipates. Titus himself is a fore- 
runner of Lear, while the more complicated figure of Aaron the 
Moor is continued and varied in Shylock, in King Richard the 
Third, in Othello as the Moor, and particularly in lago, as arch 
villain. Similarly, the sanity, self-control, and magnanimity of 
Shakespeare's characterization can be traced, and is already 
found in this play. In like spirit, in a short paper in the CorUemr- 
porary Review (reproduced in LiUelVa Living Age, April 28, 
1894) on Shake8j)eare*8 Natural History, PhU Robinson finds 
the natural history of Titus Andronicus the same as that of 
Shakespeare's undoubted plays: "' the author of Titus Andronicus 
fairly dripped Shakespeare." 

Shakespeare's biographer, Sidney Lee, places a later date, 
1593, to the play, without assigning any special reason, but ap- 
parently from the reported appearance of the early quarto in 
February, 1594. As to authorship, Lee states, "Ravenscroft's 
assertion deserves acceptance." A very positive contribution 
on the authorship and sources and relations to the older versions 
and kindred plays on the subject has been made by Prof. Greorge 
P. Baker of Harvard University and by one of his pupib, Harold 
De W. Fuller, in the Publications of the Modem Language Asso- 
eiation of America, 1901 (Vol. XVI. pp. 1-76). 

To understand their argument it is necessary to premise that 
an old play Titus and Vespacia, now lost, is mentioned in the 
diary of Philip Henslowe, a theatrical lessee and speculator, 
under the title, tittus and Vespacia, as n^, i. e., new, and as acted 
by Lord Strange's men on April 11, 1591, and repeatedly in May 
and June following. While this play is lost, a Grerman play 
Titus Andronicus (1620) exists, with the character Vespasian. 
This play was presumably carried to the continent in the early 
part of the seventeenth century by English comedians acting in 
Germany (cf. Cohn, Shakespeare in Qermany). Henslowe also 
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mentions a play TUus and Ondronicus as new and as acted on 
January 23^ 1594. Now^ there exists a Dutch play^ Aran en 
Titiu (1641), and a translation of this into Grerman, Andronictu 
nvU dent Aaron (1650). Finally, in Februaiy, 1594, a play Titua 
Andronicus, with the precise title of our present play, was entered 
on the Stationers' Bister, together with the Ballad, already 
mentioned, the latter doubtless being suggested by and based 
upon the play. Fuller's investigations into the sources seem to 
warrant the conclusion that the translation from the Dutch into 
German (1650) and the Dutch play (1641) go back to a common 
Dutch source. This conmion source is the adaptation of an 
older English play carried into Holland from England and per- 
formed by English actors. Two lost English plays are there- 
fore assumed: (1) the original of this Dutch play, believed to 
be the play mentioned by Henslowe as Titus and Ondronicus^ 
and (2) the English original of the German play of 161^, be- 
lieved to be Henslowe's play of TUus and Vespacia, The 
Grerman play seems to be a compression of its sources, while 
the Dutch play treated its plot with great freedom. 

Professor Baker sums up the conclusions as to the two plays 
mentioned in Henslowe's Diary, and the third play named on 
the Stationers' Register as follows: "'I agree heartily, then, with 
Mr. Fuller that two plays, Titus and Vespada, the original of 
G [the German version of 1620], and TUus Andronicus^ the origi- 
nal of D [the Dutch version of 1641], in the hands of the Lord 
Chamberlain's company by perhaps late June 1594, were made 
over by Shakspeare at some time after June 15th, 1594, and 
before September 7th, 1598 (when the PaUadis Tamia of Meres 
was entered in the Stationers' Register) into the play which stands 
under his name. ... To put the original of G. before 1586, the 
original of D. between 1588 and 1590, a revamped Titus and 
Vespada in April, 1591-1592, a revamped Tihis Andronicus in 
Januaiy, 1594, and Shakespeare's final working over of the two 
plays after June 15th, 1594, is to corroborate the words of Ben 
Jonson in Bartholomew Fair : 'He that will swear Jeranimo 
or Andronicus are the best plays yet, shall pass, unaccepted 
at here [in October, 1614] as a man whose judgment shows it 

VOL. TO, — 13 
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18 constant and hath stood still these five and twenty or thirty 
years.' Even as far back as 1585 the stoiy of Titus had been 
staged." 

As to authorship Fuller believes that Shakespeare is the author 
of practically every line of the present play and that it belongs to 
the year 1594. This would make it nearly contemporary with 
Richard III. and Lucrece. Not only have the two characters of 
Aaron and King Richard many points of similarity, but the 
spirit of the subject-matter and even agreement in the expres- 
sions of the two plays and the poem have definite points of con- 
tact, a few of which are mentioned in the Notes. The resemblance 
between certain features of the plot of Tittis Andronicus and 
of that of Lucrece is at once apparent The disagreeable 
features of the play, the murders and horrors, are due to the 
taste of the time and the old plot, which it is not necessary to 
suppose that Shakespeare invented any more than in many 
another instance. What is Shakespeare's is the poetry of the 
play, of which there can be found not a few notable passages. 
Once more it is dear that the trend of late investigation and 
criticism in the case of all the early plays (cf. the Introduction 
to the three Henry VI. plays and to Richard III.) is to find 
more and more evidences of the hand of the master himself, 
though still a comparative beginner in his art, working in lines 
then current and popular. Such* studies, however, as the re- 
cent volume devoted to Titus Andronicus by Mr. John M. 
Robertson forbid us to believe that the school of critics that 
strenuously resists the attribution to Shakespeare of anything 
not considered as a whole worthy of his genius wiU soon cease 
to appeal for the suffrages of English readers. 

The Dramatic Time is four days on the stage with two inter- 
vals, one between Scenes i. and ii. of Act m., and another between 
Acts m. and IV.] 
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Sons to Titus Andronicus. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 



Satubninub, Son to the late Emperor of Rome, and afterwards dedared 

Emperor. 
Babsianub, Brother to Satuminus; in love with Lavinia. 
TrruB Andbonicub, a noUe Roman, General against the Goths, 
Mabcub Andbonicub, Tribune of the People, and Brother to Titus. 
LuciuB, 
Qulntub, 
Mabtidb, 
MunuB, , 

YouNO LucnjB, a Boy, Son to Lucius. 
Publiub, Son to Marcus the Tribune. 
JEmuxm, a noUe Roman, 
Alabbub, '\ 

Deii inBnTB, J- Sons to Tamora. 
CmBON, J 

Aabon, a Moor, hdoved by Tamora. 
A Giptain, Tribune, Messenger, and Gown; Hnmfina, 
Goths and Romans. 



Tamoba, Qiieen of the Goths. 
Lavinia, Daughter to Titus Andronicus. 
A Nurse, and a Black Child. 

Kinwnen of Titus, Senators^ Tribunes, Officers, Soldiers, and 
Attendants. 

SCENE : Rome, and the Country near it 
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Act One 

Scene I. — Rome. Before the CapitoL 

The Tomb of the Jndronici appearing; the Tribunes 
and Senators atoft^ as in the Senate. Enier^ belozcy 
Satusninus and his Followers, on one side ; and Bas- 
siANUs and his Followers, on the other; with drum 
and colours. 

OATURNINUS. Noble patricians, patrons of my 
^ right. 

Defend the justice of my cause with arms ; 
And, count^men, my loving followers. 
Plead my successive title with your swords. 
I am his first-bom son, that was the last 
That wore the imperial diadem of Rome : 
Then, let my father's honours live in me, 
Nor wrong mine age with this indignity. 

Bassianus. Romans, — friends, followers, fistvourers 
of my right. 



[alofH The top part of the 
stage serving many purposes, as 
a balcony in Romeo and Juliet^ 
&c. Here, above, in the Capi- 
tol, a. V. ii. 8. (b) 

^ succesnve tide, title to the 
succession. Cf. 2 Henry VI., 
m. i. 49; Hamlet, V. n. 284. (b) 

* am his, the quarto reading. 
Hie folio^ iDOB the. [While a copy 
of the quarto of 1594 has been dis- 



covered, yet, as its readings are not 
generally accessible, the references 
to the •• quarto" or ** first quarto" 
in the Notes are necessarily to that 
of 1600.] 

• age, seniority, (b) 

' Romans. As a matter of 
orthoepy, it is perhaps worthy of 
notice that throughout this play, 
and generally in English books 
printed before the middle of the 
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If ever Bassianus, Csesar^s son, 10 

Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome^ 

Keep then this passage to the Capitol ; 

And suffer not dishonour to approach 

Th^ imperial seat, to virtue consecrate. 

To justice, continence, and nobility. 

But let desert in pure election shine ; 

And, Romans, fight for freedom in your choice. 

Enter Marcus Andronicus, ofo/t, tviih the crown. 

Marcus. Princes, that strive by factions, and by 
friends. 
Ambitiously for rule and empery. 

Know, that the people of Rome, for whom we stand 20 
A special party, have by common voice 
In election for the Roman empery. 
Chosen Andronicus, sumamed Pius, 
For many good and great deseiis to Rome : 
A nobler man, a braver warrior. 
Lives not this day within the city walls. 
He by the Senate is accited home. 
From weary wars against the barbarous Groths ; 
That, with his sons, a terror to our foes. 
Hath yok^d a nation strong, trained up in arms. 80 

Ten years are spent since first he undertook 
This cause of Rome, and chastised with arms 
Our enemies^ pride : five times he hath returned 
Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant sons 
In coffins from the field : 

seventeenth oentuiy, this word is '* empery, empire, dominion — 

spelled Romctines or Romanee. frequent in this play, (b) 
" Romaine " could hardly have *' pcurty, representative, (b) 

been pronounced Roman, (w) ^ eiection, nominatioD. Cf . iL 

^* pure^ free from improper 120. (b) 
influences, (b) ^ aecUed, summoned* (b) 
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And now at last, laden with honour^s spoils, 

Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 

Renowned Titus, flourishing in arms. 

Let us entreat, — by honour of his name, 

Whom worthily you would have now succeed, 40 

And in the Capitol and Senate^s right. 

Whom you pretend to honour and adore, — 

That you withdraw you, and abate your strength : 

Dismiss your followers, and, as suitors should. 

Plead your deserts in peace and humbleness. 

Sat. How fair the Tribune speaks to calm my 
thoughts ! 

Bos. Marcus Andronicus, so I do afiy 
In thy uprightness and int^rity. 
And so I love and honour thee and thine. 
Thy noble brother Titus, and his sons, 60 

And her, — to whom my thoughts are humbled all, — 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome^s rich ornament. 
That I will here dismiss my loving friends ; 
And to my fortunes, and the people^s favour, 
Commit my cause in balance to be weighed. 

[Exewnt the Followers qf Bassianus. 

S(xt. Friends, that have been thus forward in my right, 
I thank you all, and here dismiss you all ; 
And to the love and favour of my cotmtry 
Commit myself, my person, and the cause. 

\_Exeunt the Followers of Satctiininus. 
Rome, be as just and gracious unto me, 60 

As I am confident and kind to thee. — 
Open the gates, and let me in. 

Bos. Tribunes, and me, a poor competitor. 

[Sat. and Bas. go into the Capitol and the 
Tribunes exeunt from above. 

^ fnknd, daim. (b) ** I do affy, I have faith, (w) 
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Ad One 



Scene IL — TTi€ Seme. 
Enter a Captain and Others. 

make way ! 



The 



good An- 



Captam. Romans, 
dronicus, 

Patron of virtue, Rome'^s best chcunpion, 
Successful in the battles that he fights, 
With honour, and with fortune, is return^. 
From where he circumscribed with his sword. 
And brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. 

Drums and trumpets sounded. Enter Martius and 
Munus : qfier themy two Men bearing a coffin covered 
with black; then Lucius ami Quintus. After thern^ 
Trrus Andronicus ; and then Tamora, with Alarbus, 
Chiron, Demetrius, Aaron, and other Goths, pris- 
oners ; Soldiers and People following. The Bearers 
set down the coffin^ and Trrus speaks. 

Titus. Hail, Rome, victorious in thy mourning 
weeds! 
Lo, as the bark that hath discharged her fiBUght 
Returns with precious lading to the bay 



There is no change of place 
here ; but as the stage is left va- 
cant, and there is no connection 
between what has been done by 
the personages who have just left 
it and what is to be done by those 
who are just coming on it, the di- 
vision made by Midone, and rec- 
ognized in the concordances and 
in quotations, had better be left 
undisturbed. The case is analo- 
gous to that of scene 3 of Act I. 
of Measure for Measure. . . . [Late 



editors follow the folio and do not 
change the scene.] (w) , 

' Patron, Herfoid happily 
calls attention to the use of the 
Latin patronuit ** appointed de- 
fender." (b) 

* circumscribed, res^nined. (b) 

^ weeds, garments — as often 
in this play, (r) 

' her. The folio and both 
quartos, by a common typographi- 
ical error, hie. (w) fraught, 
freight (b) 
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From whence at first she weigh'^d her anchorage, 10 

Cometh Andronicus, bound with laurel boughs, 

To re-salute his country with his tears — 

Tears of true joy for his return to Rome. 

Thou great defendei* of this Capitol, 

Stand gracious to the rites that we intend ! 

Romans, of five and twenty valiant sons. 

Half of the number that King Priam had. 

Behold the poor remains, alive, and dead ! 

These that survive let Rome reward with love ; 

These that I bring unto their latest home, 20 

With burial amongst their ancestors : 

Here Goths have given me leave to sheathe my swonL 

Titus, unkind, and careless of thine own. 

Why suffer'st thou thy sons, unburied yet. 

To hover on the dreadftil shore of Styx ? — 

Make way to lay them by their brethren. 

[TTie tomb is opened. 
There greet in silence, as the dead are wont. 
And sleep in peace, slain in your country'^s wars ! 
O sacred receptacle of my joys. 

Sweet ceD of virtue and nobility, 30 

How many sons of mine hast thou in store. 
That thou wilt never render to me more ? 

Lucius. Give us the proudest prisoner of the Groths, 
That we may hew his limbs, and on a pile 
Jd manes Jrairum sacrifice his flesh. 
Before this earthy prison of their bones ; 

>* Thcu, &c, Jupiter Capi- killed in this act, among the 

toUnus. (b) twenty^two of IQ. i. 10. (b) 

'* five and twenty, Baildon ** receptacle. Accented on the 

holds that this should be twenty- first and third syllables, (b) 
six (cf. m. i. 10), butthat twenty- »» Ad manes fratnm, **to the 

one in I. 132 is correct He shades of [my] brothers." Quar- 

eridently does not count Mutiue, tos and first two folios, manus, (b) 
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That so the shadows be not unappeas^d. 
Nor we disturbed with prodigies on earth. 

Tli. I give him you ; the noblest that survives, 
The eldest sou of this distressed queen. 40 

Tamara. Stay, Roman brethren! — Gracious con- 
queror, 
Victorious Titus, rue the tears I shed, 
A mother's tears in passion for her son : 
And, if thy sons were ever dear to thee, 
O, think my sons to be as dear to me. 
Sufficeth not, that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs and return. 
Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke ; 
But must my sons be slaughtered in the streets, 
For valiant doings in their country^s cause ? 60 

O, if to fight for King and commonweal 
Were piety in thine, it is in these. 
Andronicus, stain not thy tomb with blood. 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 
Draw near them, then, in being merciful : 
Sweet mercy is nobility'^s true badge. 
Thrice-noble Titus, spare my first-bom son. 

7%. Patient yourself madam, and pardon me. 
These are their brethren, whom you Goths beheld 
Alive and dead ; and for their brethren slain, 60 

Religiously they ask a sacrifice : 
To this your son is marked ; and die he must, 
T^ appease their groaning shadows that are gone. 

^ pasiion, i. e. paamonate grief. " PaUnd youndf [L e. be 

(b) patient]. The use of patient as 

*^ Cf . the similar thought in a verb was not uncommon with 

Portia's plea. Merchant of Venice, the writers of Shakespeare's time; 

IV. i. 184-202 ; and cf. Isabella's [but it should be remarked that it 

pleading, Measure for Measure, is not found in Shakespeare's other 

n. iL 58-08, 78-79. (a) plays], (w) 
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Scene Two Titus Andromcus 208 

Luc. Away with him ! and make a fire straight ; 
And with our swords, upon a pile of wood, 
Let ^s hew his limbs till they be clean consumed. 

[Exeunt Lucius, Qumrus, Mabtius, and 
Munus, zvUh Alaebus. 

Tom. O cruel, irreligious pfety ! 

Chiron. Was ever Scythia half so barbarous ? 

DemeMus. Oppose not Scythia to ambitious Rome. 
Alarbus goes to rest ; and we survive 70 

To tremble under Titus^ threatening looks. 
Then, madam, stand resolved ; but hope withal. 
The self-same gods, that arm'd the Queen of Troy 
With opportunity of sharp revenge 
Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent. 
May favour Tamora, the Queen of Goths, 
(When Groths were Groths, and Tamora was Queen,) 
To quit the bloody wrongs upon her foes. 

Enter Lucius, Quintus, Mabtius, and M unus, 
with their srcords bloody. 

Luc See, lord and father, how we have performed 
Our Roman rites. Alarbus^ limbs are lopped, so 

And entrails feed the sacrificing fire. 
Whose smoke like incense doth perfume the sky. 
Remaineth naught but to inter our brethren. 
And with loud ^larums welcome them to Rome. 



^ Jlofinu. An insertion of upon him for the death of her son, 

Shakespeare's. In earlier versions Polydonis. She aocxxnplished 

of the stoiy Tamora has only two this by beguiling him into her 

sons. — BdQdon. (b) tent Theobald suggested to read 

^* the Queen of Troy, Hecuba, her in place of hie (L 75). (b) 
(b) '* quit, requite — as <rften. (b) 

'* the Thradan tyrant. Poly- *^ And. Query whether we 

Hecuba took vengeance should not read, And's. (b) 
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Tli. Let it be so ; and let Andronicus 
Make this his latest farewell to their souls. 

[Trumpets sounded^ and the coffin laid in the 
iamb. 
In peace and honour rest you here, my sons ; 
Rome^s^readiest champions, repose you here in rest, 
Secure fix>m worldly chances and mishaps ! 
Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 90 

Here grow no damned grudges ; here are no storms, 
No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 
In peace and honour rest you here, my sons ! 

Enter Lavinia. 

Lavinia. In peace and honour live Lord Titus long ; 
My noble lord and father, live in fame ! 
Lo, at this tomb my tributary tears 
I render, for my brethren's obsequies ; 
And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy, 
Shed on the eai*th, for thy return to Rome : 
O, bless me here with thy victorious hand, 100 

Whose fortunes Rome's best citizens applaud. 

Tit. Sand Rome, that hast thus lovingly reserved 
The cordial of mine age to glad my heart ! — 
Lavinia, live ; outlive thy father's days. 
And fame's eternal date, for virtue's praise ! 

EfnteTj belowy Marcqs Andronicus, SATUENiNirs, 
Bassianus, attended. 

Mar. Long live Lord Titus, my beloved brother. 
Gracious triumpher in the eyes of Rome ! 

'''** A fyrical lament with which and quarto % grudges, (b) are. 

may be compared the lines in The second folk) obtains a fine 

Cymbeline, IV. iL 218-29. (r) reading by omitting are, (w) 

•* grudges. Quarto 1, druggee, *^ reserved, preserved, (b) 

which some editors follow. Foiios ^^ date^ duration, (b) 
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Scene Ttvo Titus Andronicus 205 

TU. Thanks, gentle Tribune, noble brother Marcus. 

Mar. And welcome, nephews, from successful wars, 
You that survive, and you that sleep in &me ! 110 

Fair lords, your fortunes are alike in all. 
That in your country^s service drew your swords ; 
But safer triumph is this funeral pomp. 
That hath aspired to Solon^s happiness. 
And triumphs over chance in honour^s bed. — 
Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, 
Whose friend in justice thou hast ever been. 
Send thee by me, their Tribune and their trust. 
This palliament of white and spotless hue ; 
And name thee in election for the empire, 190 

With these our late-deceased Emperor's sons. 
Be candidahis then, and put it on. 
And help to set a head on headless Rome. 

Tm. A better head her glorious body fits, 
Than his, that shakes for age and feebleness : 
What ! should I don this robe, and trouble you ? 
Be chosen with proclamations to-day ; 
To-morrow, yield up rule, resign my life. 
And set abroad new business for you all P— 
Rome, I have been thy soldier. forty years, 180 

And led my country^s strength successfully. 
And buried one and twenty valiant sons. 
Knighted in field, slain manfully in arms, 
In right and service of their noble country. 
Give me a staff of honour for mine age. 
But not a sceptre to control the world : 
Upright he held it, lords> that held it last. 

y* 86lon*M happmeu. Sokm ^WhaAl Anotiier interpntft- 

aaid that no man could be called tion is to treat uhal <- vaky, L e. 

hajppy before his death, (w) Why thauH &c (b) 

*^ paUiameni, Roman idbe of ^'^ prodaanatumit five qrUaUet. 

state. (B) (B) 

^ etmdidatui^ a candidate, (b) 
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Mar. Titus, thou shalt obtain and ask the empeiy. 

Sat. Proud and ambitious Tribune, canst thou tell? — 

T%t. Patience, Prince Saturninus. 

Sai. Romans, do me right. — 140 

Patricians, draw your swords, and sheathe them not 
Till Saturninus be Rome^s emperor. — 
Andronicus, would thou wert shipped to Hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people^s hearts. 

Luc Proud Saturnine, interrupter of the good 
That noble-minded Titus means to thee ! 

TU. Content thee. Prince : I will restore to thee 
The people^s hearts, and wean them fi*om themselves. 

Bas. Andronicus, I do not flatter thee. 
But honour thee, and will do till I die : 160 

My &ction if thou strengthen with thy friends, 
I will most thankful be ; and thanks, to men 
Of noble minds, is honourable meed. 

T\t. People of Rome, and noble Tribunes here, 
I ask your voices and your sufirages : 
Will you bestow them friendly on Andronicus ? 

Tribunes. To gratify the good Andronicus, 
And gratulate his safe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admits. 

mt. Tribunes, I thank you ; and this suit I make, 160 
That you create your Emperor's eldest son. 
Lord Saturnine, whose virtues will, I hope. 
Reflect on Rome, as Titan^s rays on earth, 

*** obtain and atk obtain by *^ gratulate, express satisfac- 

askiiig. (b) tkm at (b) 

^^^ friendi. TTie oW copies, "' cr«ife,elecl — the verb whidb 

down to the third folio (1664). have is used in L 105. So L 168. 

the trifling misprint, friend, (w) (b) 

»»* rujble Tribunes. So the folio. *•• TUan'e, the sun god's, i. c. 

The quarto of 1611» peoples the sun's. Cf. 11. v. 81, below. 

Tribunes, (w) (b) 
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And ripen justice in this commonweal : 

Then, if you will elect by my advice, 

Crown him, and say, — ^^ Long live our Emperor ! ^ 

Mar. With voices and applause of every sort, 
Patricians and plebeians, we create 
Lord Satuminus, Rome^s great Emperor, 
And say, — ** Long live our Emperor Saturnine ! " 170 

[A longJlourisK 

Sai. Titus Andronicus, for thy favours done 
To us in our election this day, 
I give thee thanks in part of thy deserts. 
And wil] with deeds requite thy gentleness : 
And, for an onset, Titus, to advance 
Thy name and honourable family, 
Lavinia will I make my Empress, 
Rome^s royal mistress, mistress of my heart. 
And in the sacred Pantheon her espouse. 
Tell me, Andronicus, doth this motion please thee ? ISO 

TU. It doth, my worthy lord ; and in this match 
I hold me highly honoured of your Grace : 
And here, in sight of Rome, to Saturnine, 
King and commander of our commonweal. 
The wide world's emperor, do I consecrate 
My sword, my chariot, and my prisoners ; 
Presents well worthy Rome's imperial lord : 
Receive them, then, the tribute that I owe. 
Mine honour's ensigns humbled at thy feet. 

^"^ tort, dan — explained by *" Empress, Hereand elsewhere 

next words. Patricians and pie- in this play a triayllable, and it is 

beians. (b) sometimes so printed in the M 

"* decHon is a quadrisyllable, copies, 

aocoiding to a oonmion usage of ^''^ the sacred Pantheon, the 

Shakespeare's day. temple in the Campus Martins, 

"* gentieness, gracious conduct completed by Agrippa, b. c. 97. 

(B) Cf. L970. (a) 



17t 



onset, beginning, (b) i^ motion, proposaL (a) 
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808 Titus Andronicus Ad One 

Sat. Thanks, noble Titus, father of my life ! 190 

How proud I am of thee and of thy gifts, 
Rome shall record ; and, when I do foi^t 
The least of these unspeakable deserts, 
Romans, forget your fealty to me. 

T^t. Now, madam, are you prisoner to an em- 
peror; [To Tamoaa. 
To him, that for your honour and your state. 
Will use you nobly, and your followers. 

Sat. A goodly lady, trust me ; of the hue 
That I would choose, were I to choose anew. — 
Clear up, fair Queen, that cloudy countenance : 200 

Though chance of war hath wrought this change of 

cheer. 
Thou com^st not to be made a scorn in Rome : 
Princely shall be thy usage every way. 
Rest on my word, and let not discontent 
Daunt all your hopes : madam, he comforts you. 
Can make you greater than the Queen of Groths. — 
Lavinia, you are not displeased with this ? 

Lav. Not I, my lord ; sith true nobility 
Warrants these words in princely courtesy. 

Sat. Thanks, sweet Lavinia. — Romans, let us go. 210 
Ransomless here we set our prisoners free : 
Proclaim our honours, lords, with trump and drum. 

Bos. Lord Titus, by your leave, this mdd is mine. 

[Seizing Lavinia. 

Tit. How, sir ? Are you in earnest, then, my lord ? 

Bos. Ay, noble Titus ; and resolved, withal. 
To do myself this reason and this right. 

[TTie Emperor courts Tamojeia in dumb show. 

***^ A goodly . . . anew. Capell *^^ <^ieer has been explained 
marks these lines as an aHde. both as face and as mood, (b) 
(b) ^ sith,ance. Ct. I £60. (b) 
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Mar. Suum cuique is our Roman justice : 
This prince in justice seizeth but his own. 

Luc. And that he will, and shall, if Lucius Uve. 

TV. Traitors, avaunt! Where is the Emperor^s 
guard? 220 

Treason, my lord ! Lavinia is surprised. 

Sai. Surprised ! By whom ? 

Bos. By him that justly may 

Bear his betrothM from all the world away. 

[ExeurU Mabcus and Bassianus, xvUh Lavinia. 

MuHtu. Brothers, help to convey her hence away. 
And with my sword VU keep this door safe. 

[Exeunt Lucius, Quintus, and M artius. 

TU. Follow, my lord, and I Tl soon bring her back. 

JUut. My lord, you pass not here. 

Tii. What, villain boy ! 

Barr'st me my way in Rome ? [Trrus kUb Munus. 

Mut. Help, Lucius, help ! 

Enier Lucius. 

Luc. My lord, you are qnjust ; and, more than so. 
In wrongful quarrel you have slain your son. 230 

7%. Nor thou nor he are any sons of mine : 
My sons would never so dishonour me. 
Traitor, restore Lavinia to the Emperor. 

Luc. Dead, if you wiU ; but not to be his wife ; 
That is another^s lawful promisVl love. [ExU. 

Sat. No, Titus, no ; the Emperor needs her not, 

*^'* Suum cuique, "To every is {xeceded by the following stage 

man his due.'* The number ol direction: Enter aloft ths Em- 

Latin quotations is characteristic penur wUh Tamora and her two 

of the play. Cf. Q^id for Quo, mmnes, and Aaron the Moore, They 

1 Henry VL, V. iiL 1(H). (b) were to appear in the little gallery 

*** No, Titue, no, itc. In the which was put to such various uses 

old folio and quarto copies this line on our old stage. Why th^ were 
VOL. M. — H 
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Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy stock : 

I U trust, by leisure, him that mocks me once ; 

Thee never, nor thy traitorous haughty sons, 

Confederates all, thus to dishonour me. 240 

Was there none else in Rome to make a stale 

But Saturnine ? Full well, Andronicus, 

Agree these deeds with that proud brag of thine. 

That saidst I b^g^d the empire at thy hands. 

Tm. O monstrous! what reproachful words are 
these? 

Sat. But go thy ways; go, give that changing 
piece 
To him that flourished for her with his sword. 
A valiant son-in-law thou shalt enjoy ; 
One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons. 
To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. 250 

Tit. These words are razors to my wounded heart 

Sat. And therefore, lovely Tamora, Queen of 
Goths, 
That, like the stately Phoebe ^mongst her nymphs, 
Dost overshine the gallant^st dames of Rome, 
If thou be pleased with this my sudden choice. 
Behold, I choose thee, Tamora, for my bride. 
And will create thee Empress of Rome. 
Speak, Queen of Groths, dost thou applaud my 

choice? 
And here I swear by all the Roman gods, — 

to go there it is difficult to divine; earlier editions, "Was none in 

but Collier well remarks that * ' the Rome to make a stale ** [i. e. 

stage directions m this scene are laughing-stock], 

not easily understood.** (w) **^ piece, i. e. contemptible 

"^ by leinaref in no huny — thing, (b) 

Rolfe. (b) *" ruffle, be turbulent (b) 

*^^ Was (here none dee in Rome, *^ gaUcmfeU d finest appear- 

&C. So the seoond folio. The ance. (b) 
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Sith priest and holy water are so near, seo 

And tapers bum so bright, and every thing 

In readiness for Hymenseus stand, — 

I will not re-salute the streets of Rome, 

Or climb my palace, till from forth this place 

I lead espoused my bride along with me. 

Tarn. And here, in sight of Heaven, to Rome I 
swear. 
If Saturnine advance the Queen of Goths, 
She will a handmaid be to his desires, 
A loving nurse, a mother to his youth. 

Sat. Ascend, fair Queen, Pantheon. — Lords, ac- 
company 270 
Your noble Emperor, and his lovely bride. 
Sent by the Heavens for Prince Saturnine, 
Whose wisdom hath her fortune conquered : 
There shall we consummate our spousal rites. 

[Exetmt Saturninus and his Followers; Tamoba 
aivd her Sons ; Aabon and Groths. 

Tit I am not bid to wait upon this bride. 
Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 
Dishonoured thus, and challenged of wrongs ? 

Emter Mabcus, Lucius, Quintus, and Martius. 

ilfor. O Titus, see, O, see what thou hast done ! 
In a bad quarrel slain a virtuous son. 

Tit. No, foolish Tribime, no ; no son of mine, 280 

Nor thou, nor these, confederates in the deed 
That hath dishonoured all our family : 
Unworthy brother, and unworthy sons ! 



"^ Hymmauit at Hymen, the *" challenged, aocuted. (b) 
god of marriage, (b) '^ I. e. MuHue Cf. D. 228* 

*^* fru2, invited, (b) 280. (b) 
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Luc But let us give him burial, as becomes: 
Give Mutius burial with our brethren. 

TU. Traitors, away ! he rests not in this tomb. 
This monument five hundred years hath stood, 
Which I have sumptuously re-edified : 
Here none but soldiers, and Rome^s servitors. 
Repose in &me ; none basely slain in brawls.' 290 

Bury him where you can, he comes not here. 

Mar. My lord, this is impiety in you. 
My nephew Mutius^ deeds do plead for him : 
He must be buried with his brethren. 

* L And shall, or him we wiU accompany. 

7%. And shall! What villain was it spake that 
word? 

Quin. He that would vouch it in any place but here. 

Ttt. What ! would you bury him in my despite ? 

Mar. No, noble Titus ; but entreat of thee 
To pardon Mutias, and to bury him. doo 

7^. Marcus, even thou hast struck upon my crest. 
And, with these boys, mine honour thou hast wounded: 
My foes I do repute you every one ; 
So, trouble me no more, but get you gone. 

Mart. He is not with himself: let us withdraw. 

Q^in. Not I, tiU Mutius' bones be buried. 

[Marcus and the Sons qf Trrus kneel 

Mar. Brother, for in that name doth nature plead, — 

Quin. Father, and in that name doth nature 
speak, — 

T\t. Speak thou no more, if all the rest wiU speed. 

"• r&^ifM, rebuilt (b) verae of "He is beside himself." 

^ Hei9fwtimthhimaelf, The (w) 

foho omits with, hy manifest ac- *^ will speed, desire to succeed, 

cident The phrase is the coo- (b) 
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Mar. Renowned Titus, more than half my soul, — sic 

Luc. Dear father, soul and substance of us all, — 

Mar. Su£fer thy brother Marcus to inter 
His noble nephew here in virtue^s nest, 
That died in honour and Lavinia^s cause. 
Thou art a Roman, be not barbarous : 
The Greeks upon advice did bury Ajax, 
That slew himself, and wise Laertes^ son 
Did graciously plead for his funerals. 
Let not young Mutius, then, that was thy joy. 
Be barrM his entrance here. 

TU. Rise, Marcus, rise. — 820 

The dismall^st day is this, that e^er I saw. 
To be dishonoured by my sons in Rome ! — 
Well, bury him, and bury me the next. 

[They risey and Munus is put into the tomb. 

Luc. There lie thy bones, sweet Mutius, with thy 
friends. 
Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb ! 

Jtt. No man shed tears for noble Mutius ; 
He lives in fame that di^d in virtue^s cause. 

Mar. My lord, — to step out of these dreary 
dumps, — 
How comes it that the subtle Queen of Groths 
Is of a sudden thus advanced in Rome ? 330 

Tit. I know not, Marcus, but I know it is; 

*^^ half my tovl. Possibly a for permission to bury the body of 

reminiscence of Horace, Odei^ I. Ajax. [upon advice, on reflection.] 

iii. (b) *^' fimerals, obsequies, (b) 

"• The Qreeke upon advice •■■ dreary dumps, " Dump ** 

did bury Ajax, The aUusion* as originally meant a melancholy 

llieobaJd remarked, is to a part passage of poetiy or music. The 

of Sophocles* tragedy Ajax, in folio has sudden dumps, which, as 

which Ulysses (wise Laeries* son) Dyoe hassuggested, may be a mis- 

and Teucer strenuously and sue- print for sullen dumps, (w) [The 

oessfully plead with Agamenmon quartos, dririe,] 
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Whether by device or no, the Heavens can telL 
Is she not, then, beholding to the man 
That brought her for this high good turn so far ? 
Jfar. Yes, and will nobly him remunerate. 

Flourish, EnieTy ai one side SATURNixas^ intended; 
Tamora, Demetrius, Chibon, and Aakon ; ai the 
other side, Bassianus, Lavinia, and Others. 

ScU. So, Bassianus, you have played your prize : 
God give you joy, sir, of your gallant bride ! 

Bas. And you of yours, my lord ! I say no more. 
Nor wish no less ; and so I take my leave. 

Sat. Traitor, if Rome have law, or we have power, 340 
Thou and thy faction shall repent this rape. 

Bas. Rape, call you it, my lord, to seize my own, 
My true-betrothed love, and now my wife ? 
But let the laws of Rome determine all : 
Meanwhile, I am possessed of that is mine. 

Sat. T is good, sir : you are very short with us ; 
But, if we live, we ^11 be as sharp with you. 

Bas. My lord, what I have done, as best I may. 
Answer I must, and shall do with my life : 
Only thus much I give your Grace to know, — 850 

By all the duties that I owe to Rome, 
This noble gentleman, I^ord Titus here, 
Is in opinion, and in honour, wronged : 
That in the rescue of Lavinia 
With his own hand did slay his youngest son, 

*** device, plot, (b) by neglect to give it the prop^ 

"* behMing, beholden, indebted prefix. As Malone remarked, it 

— a rather frequent usage in is manif estJly the reply of Marcus 

Shakespeare. Cf. bek>w, V. iii. to Titus, (w) 

88. (b) *** prize. Perhaps better, ftrise 

••• Yes, and will nobly, &c. This — a French term of the fendng- 

line, found only in the folio, is school (w) 

there made a part of Titus* speech, *** opinion, reputation, (b) 
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In zeal to you, and highly movM to wrath. 

To be controlled in that he frankly gave. 

Receive him, then, to favour, Saturnine, 

That hath expressed himself, in all his deeds, 

A father and a friend to thee and Rome. 860 

Tit. Prince Bassianus, leave to plead my deeds : 
^ is thou, and those that have dishonoured me. 
Rome and the righteous Heavens be my judge, 
How I have lov'^d and honoured Saturnine ! 

Tanu My worthy lord, if ever Tamora 
Were gracious in those princely eyes of thine, 
Then hear me speak indifferently for all ; 
And at my suit, sweet, pardon what is past. 

Sai. What, madam ! be dishonoured openly. 
And basely put it up without revenge ? 870 

Tarn. Not so, my lord : the gods of Rome forfend 
I should be author to dishonour you ! 
But, on mine honour, dare I undertake 
For good Lord Titus^ innocence in all, 
Whose fury, not dissembled, speaks his grie& 
Then, at my suit look graciously on him ; 
Lose not so noble a friend on vain suppose. 
Nor with sour looks afflict his gentle heart — 
[Aside to Sat.] My lord, be rul'd by me, be won at last ; 
, Dissemble all your griefe and discontents : 880 

You are but newly planted in your throne ; 
Lest, then, the people, and patricians too. 
Upon a just survey, take Titus' part, 

■■' To be, because he was — as •'• undertake, answei^ (b) 

often, coniroird, restrained, (b) ^ ntppaae, supposition, (b) 

'^ indifferen&y, impartiaDy. (b) ^ DiseembU. Dissimulation is 

*^ 'put Uup^i.^ put up with it apparently a characteristic trait of 

(b) every one of Shakespeare's vil- 

^* mdhor to diehonour, L e. of lains ; cf. King Richard, lago^ 

your dishonour, (b) &c (b) 
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And so supplant you for ingratitude, 
Which Rome reputes to be a heinous sin. 
Yield at entreats, and then let me alone. 
1 11 find a day to massacre them all, 
And raze their faction, and their family ^ 
The cruel fstther, and his traitorous sons. 
To whom I sued for my dear son^s life ; 890 

And make them know what ^t is to let a queen 
Kneel in the streets, and b^ for grace in vain. — 
[Aloud.] Come, come, sweet Emperor, — come, An- 
dronicus, — 
Take up this good old man, and cheer the heart 
That dies in tempest of thy angry frown. 

ScU. Rise, Titus, rise : my Empress hath prevail^. 

Ttt. I thank your Majesty, and her, my lord. 
These words, these looks, infiise new life in me. 

Tarn. Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 
A Roman now adopted happily, 400 

And must advise the Emperor for his good. 
This day all quarrels die, Andronicus ; — 
And let it be mine honour, good my lord. 
That I have reconciPd your friends and you. — 
For you. Prince Bassianus, I have passed 
My word and promise to the Emperor, 
That you wiU be more mild and tractable. — 
And fear not, lords, — and you Lavinia. — 
By my advice, all humbled on your knees. 
You shall ask pardon of his Majesty. 4io 

[Mascus, Lavinia, and the Sons ^Trrus 
kneel 

*** ycm. Tims the quarto of *** entreaU, entreaties, let me 

1600. That of 1611 misprinted ahne^ give me full swing, leave 

aupplani i«t, which was not coi^ me full room for action, (b) 
rected in the folio, (w) 
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Lujc. We do; and vow to Heaven, and to his 
Highness, 
That what we did was mildly, as we might. 
Tendering our sister^s honour, and our own* 

Mofr. That on mine honour here I do protest 

Sai. Away, and talk not : trouble us no more. — 

Tam. Nay, nay, sweet Emperor, we must all be 
friends. 
The Tribune and his nephews kneel for grace : 
I wiU not be denied. Sweet heart, look back. 

Sai. Marcus, for thy sake, and thy brother^s here. 
And at my lovely Tamora^s entreats, 420 

I do remit these young men^s heinous faults. 
Stand up. 

Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, 
I found a friend ; and sure as death I sware, 
I would not part a bachelor from the priest. 
Come ; if the Emperor's Court can feast two brides. 
You are my guest, Lavinia, and your friends. — 
This day shall be a love-day, Tamora. 

7%. To-morrow, an it please your Majesty, 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 430 

With horn and hound we 'U give your grace honjounr. 

Sai. Be it so, Titus, and gramercy too. 

\Trumfpei9. ExeunU 



^' TeruPring, having a care fcft 
— a frequent usage, (b) 

^ Here the old copies read 
Standup: Lavmia^ihcmgh you left 
me like a chnnie. White Uiought 
with Dyce that Stand up is a stage 
direction which was accidentaDy 
added to the line. Sense and 
rhythm, he said, are perfect with- 
out these two words; and stage 
directions used to be written in 



this brief, imperative style. So 
he omitted L 422 and gave the 
direction [AU riee}. (b) 
*" part^ L c. depart — as often. 

(B) 

** love-day, TTie Church ap- 

pcnnted days to the settlement of 

disputes, (b) 

^'^ bonjaur, good morning, (b) 

*» gramercy, "many thanks." 

(B) 
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Act Two. 

Scene L — The Same. Brfore the Palace. 

Enter Aabon. 

yfARON. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus' top, 
Safe out of fortune's shot, and sits aloft, 
Secure of thunder's crack or lightning flash, 
Advanced above pale envy's threatening reach. 
As when the golden sun salutes the mom. 
And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Grallops the zodiac in his glistering coach. 
And overlooks the highest-peering hills ; 
So Tamora. — 

Upon her will doth earthly honour wait. 
And virtue stoops and trembles at her frown. 
Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and 6t thy thoughts. 
To mount aloft with thy imperial mistress ; 
And mount her pitch, whom thou in triumph long 
Hast prisoner held, fetter'd in amorous chains. 
And faster bound to Aaron's charming eyes, 
Than is Prometheus ti'd to Caucasus. 
Away with slavish weeds and servile thoughts ! 



10 



' Secure of, safe from, (b) 
* Advanced above. The folio 
misprints, Aditano'd about, (w) 
[envi^St hate's]. 

' overlooked looks down on. — 
Baildon. (b) 

'<» wiU. Although the old 
copies have wU, and Tamora has 
wit, there is small doubt that War- 
burton and Collier's folio of 1682, 
in reading wtU, corrected the very 
easy mistake of wit for wU. 
^* pitch, the height of a falcon's 



or hawk's flight — a term used 
frequently in falconry or hunting. 

(B) 

^* charming, having the power 
to charm, i. e., to exercise a spelL 

(B) 

'' weeds, garments, (b) and 
servile thoughts. So the quarto of 
1600. The quarto dt 1611 has, by 
some error we may be sure, and 
idle thoughts, which poor reading 
was left uncorrected in the folio, 
(w) 
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I will be bright, and shine in pearl and gold. 

To wait upon this new-made Empress. ao 

To wait, said I ? to wanton with this queen, 

This godijess, this Semiramis, this nymph. 

This syren, that wiU charm Rome^s Saturnine, 

And see his shipwrack, and his commonweal^s. 

Hollo ! what storm is this ? 

Enier Demetbtos and Cuibon, braving. 

Dem. Chiron, thy years want wit, thy wit wants 
edge 
And manners, to intrude where I am graced. 
And may, for aught thou know'st, affected be. 

Chu Demetrius, thou do^st over-ween in all. 
And so in this, to bear me down with braves. 80 

Tis not the difference of a year, or two. 
Makes me less gracious, or thee more fortunate : 
I am as able, and as fit, as thou, 
To serve, and to deserve my mistress' grace ; 
And that my sword upon thee shall approve. 
And plead my passions for Lavinia's love. 

Aar. Clubs ! dubs ! these lovers wiU not keep the 
peace. 

Dem. Why, boy, although our mother, unadvised. 
Grave you a dancing-rapier by your side, 

■■ ikU nymph. So the quarto •• approve, jnove — as fre- 

of 1600. The folio, following the quently. (b) 
quarto of 1611, has this Queene, *^ Clubel dvhe! This was the 

with manifest error ; the word ay of the London 'prentices in a 

having been caught from the end tumult, as all readers of The For- 

of the preceding line. tunes of Nigel will remember. 

" ffracTd, handsomely treated. [Cf. 1 Henry VI., I. iii. 84.] 
(b) ^ uncdvi^dy ill advised, (b) 

•■ affected, loved, (b) •• dancing-rapier, a sword worn 

** braves, threats. Cf. braving merely for the purposes of oma- 

in the stage direction above, (r) ment (b) 
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Are you so desperate grown, to threat your friends ? 40 
Gro to ; have your lath glued within your sheath, 
Till you know lietter how to handle it. 

Chi. Meanwhile, sir, with the little skiU I have, 
Full well shalt thou perceive how much I dare. 

Dem. Ay, boy ; grow ye so brave ? {They draw. 

Aar. Why, how now, lords ! 

So near the Emperor^s palace dare you draw. 
And maintain such a quarrel openly ? 
Full well I wot the ground of all this grudge : 
I would not for a million of gold. 

The cause were known to them it most concerns ; so 

Nor would your noble mother for much more 
Be so dishonoured in the court of Rome. 
For shame, put up. 

Dem. Not I ; till I have sheath'*d 

My rapier in his bosom, and, withal, 
Thiiist those reproachful speeches down his throat. 
That he hath breathed in my dishonour here. 

CM. For that I am prepared and fiiU resolvM, 
Foul-spoken coward, that thunder^st with thy tongue, 
And with thy weapon nothing dar^st perform. 

Aar. Away, I say ! 60 

Now by the gods that warlike Goths adore. 
This petty brabble will undo us all. — 
Why, lords, — and think you not how dangerous 
It is to jet upon a princess right ? 
What ! is Lavinia then become so loose. 
Or Bassianus so d^enerate, 

'^ 2a(^ i. e. swoid — used ocm- gesting that this speedi really 

temptuoudy. (b) belongs to Ckiron, editors haTe 

^ mcdatam, aooented on the not made the change, (b) 
firat sjdlable. (b) ** jet upon, en^oach on. Gf . 

*» Not L While WaiburUm Richard III., II. iv. 51. Quartos 

seems to have been right in sug- iet, folios aeL (b) 
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That for her love such quarrels may be broached. 

Without controhnent, justice, or revenge ? 

Young lords, beware ! — an should the Empress 

know 
This discord^s ground, the music would not please. 70 

Chi. I care not, I, knew she and all the world : 
I love Lavinia more than all the world. 

Denu Youngling, learn thou to make some meaner 
choice. 
Lavinia is thine elder brother^s hope. 

Jar. Why, are ye mad? or know ye not, in 
Rome 
How furious and impatient they be. 
And cannot brook competitors in love ? 
I tell you, lords, you do but plot your deaths 
By this device. 

Chi, Aaron, a thousand deaths 

Would I propose, to achieve her whom I love. so 

Jar. To achieve her ! — How ? 

Dem. Why mak^st thou it so strange ? 

She is a woman, therefore may be woo^d ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won ; 
She is Lavinia, therefore must be lov'^d. 
What, man ! more water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of; and easy it is 
Of a cut loaf to steal a shive, we know : 



^ ground — ** a play upon the '*'' Cf . the veiy similar lines in 

musical aense " of this word = 1 Henry VI. ^ V. iii. 77, 78, and 

plain-flong or theme.— Rolf e. (b) Richard III., I. ii. 228. They 

"^ propom, look forward to. alio occur in Robert Greene's 

aehdeve, win. (b) wham I love. PUmetomathia (Greene's Works, 

The fdio has, Toy redundant^, ed. Grosart, V. 567). (b) 

vihom I do love, in which it but " more water, &c — a Scotch 

copies a misprint of the quarto of proverb, (b) 

1611. (w) *" ehive, slice, (b) 
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Though Bassianus be the Emperor^s brother. 
Better than he have worn Vulcan'^s badge. 

Aar. [Aside,'] Ay, andas goodasSatuminus may. 90 

Dem. Then, why should he despair, that knows to 
court it 
With words, fair looks, and liberality ? 
What ! hast thou not full often struck a doe. 
And borne her cleanly by the keeper^s nose ? 

Aar. Why then, it seems, some certain snatch or so 
Would serve your turns. 

Chu Ay, so the turn were served. 

Dem. Aaron, thou hast hit it. 

Aar. Would you had hit it too ; 

Then should not we be tir^d with this ado. 
Why, hark ye, hark ye, — and are you such fools. 
To square for this ? Would it offend you, then, 100 

That both should speed ? 

Chin Faith, not me. 

Dem. Nor me, so I were one. 

Aar. For shame! be friends, and join for that 
you jar. 
T is policy and stratagem must do 
That you affect ; and so must you resolve. 
That what you cannot as you would achieve, 
You must, perforce, accomplish as you may. 
Take this of me : Lucrece was not more chaste 

"^ VvlcarCt badge, L e. haras. '^ square — i. e. as in boxing. 

To fill the line some pronounce Cf. 1. 124, where, however, \bt 

worn SB a dissyllable; others Vtd- idea of arranging may be implied. 

can*s as a trisyllable, sounding the (b) 

possessive ending. To modern ^^' /or, are quarrelling about (b) 

ears a long pause after he seems '^* offed, i. e. desire, (b) 

preferable, (b) ^^ Lucrece, The referenoes to 

**"' These lines recall Shake- both the Lucrece and the Philomel 

speare's own escapade as a young legends are naturally very frequent 

man at Stratford, (b) in this play, both owing to the 
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Than this Lavinia, Bassianus^ love. 

A speedier course than lingering languishment 110 

Must we pursue, and I have found the path. 

My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand : 

There will the lovely Roman ladies troop : 

The forest walks are wide and spacious, 

And many unfrequented plots there are, 

Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. 

Single you thither, then, this dainty doe. 

And strike her home by force, if not by words : 

This way, or not at all, stand you in hope. 

Come, come ; our £mpress, with her sacred wit, lao 

To villainy and vengeance consecrate. 

Will we acquaint with all that we intend ; 

And she shall file our engines with advice. 

That will not suffer you to square yourselves, 

But to your wishes^ height advance you both. 

The Emperor^s court is like the House of Fame, 

The palace full of tongues, of eyes, and ears : 

The woods are ruthless, dreadful, deaf^ and dull ; 

There speak, and strike, brave boys, and take your 

turns: 
There serve your lust, shadowed fit)m Heaven^s eye, ISO 
And revel in Lavinia^s treasury. 

Chi. Thy counsel, lad, smells of no cowardice. 

Dem. Sit fas aid nefas^ till I find the stream 

kinship of subject and to the fact '^' toiemn, formal (b) 

that Shakespeare, if he wrote Titus, "* kind, nature, (b) 

about this veiy time had been writ- ^^ sacred. Usually taken, as by 

hag his Rape of Lucrece, Cf . II. iv. White, in its classical sense = de- 

26 ; IV. i. 47, 48, 64 ; V. ii. 105, voted to, aocuised. Rolfe thinks 

kc, (b) it is used ironically. 

"^ A ipeedier cottree than. AH ''* file our engmee, sharpen our 

editimis before Rowe's had A wits, (b) 

ipeedier couree this, (w) '** Sit fas out nefae, "be it 
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To cool this heat, a charm to cahn these fits^ 

Per Styga^ per manes vehor. [Exeuni. 



Scene IL — A Forest near Rome. Homs^ and cry qf 
hounds heard. 

Enkr Trrus Andeonicus, toith Hunters, 4^., Mascus, 
Lucius, Quintits, and Maetius. 

T\t. The hunt is up, the mom is bright and grey, 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. 
And wake the Emperor and his lovely bride. 
And rouse the Prince, and ring a hunter^s peal, 
That all the court may echo with the noise. 
Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours. 
To attend the Emperor^s person carefully . 
I have been troubled in my sleep this night. 
But dawning day new comfort hath inspired. 10 

[Horns zvind a peaty and a cry qf hounds heard. 

Enter SATOEKmus, Tamoea, Bassianus, Lavinia, 
Demeteius, Chieon, and Attendants. 

7%. Many good morrows to your Majesty : — 
Madam, to you as many and as good. — 
I promised your Gi*ace a hunter^s peaL 

right or wrong.'* Cf. I. ii. 217. are from Seneca's Hippolihu, 

(b) the stream. The foUo has 1180-1. But vehor should be 

the misprints the streams, and, in segnor*' Cf. Seneca's Hercules 

the next line, their fits, (w) [The Furens : torn Styga et manes feros 

text readings are from the quarto.] fugere eredis, (b) 

>>* Per Styga, &c Baildon U.ii 1-6 and iiL ld-29, 95-104, 

says: "I am borne across the &c. are characteristic descriptive 

S^ and among the shades of the and nature passages such as 

dead; meaning that nothing will Shakespeare abounck in. (b) 

turn him back. Both these tags ' bay, barking, (e) 
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ScU. And you have rung it lustily, my lords. 
Somewhat too early for new-maiTied ladies. 

Bos. Lavinia, how say you ? 

Lav, I say, no ; 

I have been broad awake two hours and more. 

Sixi. Come on, then: horse and chariots let us 
have, 
And to our sport — Madam, now shall ye see 
Our Roman hunting. [To Tamo&a. 

Mar, I have dogs, my lord, ao 

Will rouse the proudest panther in the chase. 
And dimb the highest promontory top. 

TU. And I have horse will follow where the game 
Makes way, and run like swallows o^er the plain. 

Dem, Chiron, we hunt not, we, with horse nor 
hound ; 
But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. — A desert Pari of the Forest. 

Enter Aarox, xcith a bag of gold. 

Aar. He, that had wit, would think that I had 
none, 
To bury so much gold under a tree. 
And never after to inherit it. 
Let him that thinks of me so abjectly. 
Know that this gold must coin a stratagem, 

^^ broad. Omitted only by the mous passages in Shakespeare's 

folio — aoddentaUy, without a earliest poem, Venu$ and Adonis^ 

doubt and with the traditions that have 

*' JiOTM — an old phiral form, come down with regard to his 

The praise of horses and dogs and youth in Warwickshire, (b) 
the references to hunting the deer ^ run like. The first folios 

(cf . especially, L 9S-94) may rwmes likes. 
I^usibly be compaied with fa- ' inherit, acquire, possess. 

VOL. n. — 15 
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Which, cunningly effected, will b^et 

A very excellent piece of viUainy : 

And so repose, sweet gold, for their unrest, 

[Hides the gold. 
That have their alms out of the Empress^ chest. 

ErUer Tamoha. 

Tarn. My lovely Aaron, wherefore look^st thou 
sad, 10 

When every thing doth make a gleeful boast ? 
The birds chaunt melody on every bush ; 
The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun ; 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 
And make a checquer^d shadow on the ground* 
Under their sweet shade, Aaron, let us sit. 
And, whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying shrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once. 
Let us sit down and mark their yelling noise : 20 

And after conflict, such as was supposed 
The wandering prince and Dido once enjoyed 
When with a happy storm they were surprised. 
And curtained with a counsel-keeping cave, — 
We may, each wreathed in the other^s arms. 
Our pastimes done, possess a golden slumber; 
Whiles houiids, and horns, and sweet melodious birds. 
Be unto us as is a nurse^s song 
Of lullaby to bring her babe asleep. 

Jar. Madam, though Venus govern your desires, so 

* Seeming^ an ironical refer- Cambridge editorB, yellowing, 

enoe to Tamora*e intended ven- (b) 
geance. (b) ** prince, Mmeas, (b) 

^ yellvng. Pope's reading. •■ happy^ hicky. (b) 

Folios, yelping* Quartos and ^^ uM^ by. (b) 
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Saturn is dominator over mine. 

What signifies my deadly-standing eye. 

My silence and my cloudy melancholy ? 

My fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls, 

£ven as an adder when she doth unrol 

To do some fatal execution ? 

No, madam, these are no venereal signs : 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. 

Blood and revenge eu*e hammering in my head. 

Hark, Tamora, the empress of my soul, 40 

Which never hopes more heaven than rests in thee. 

This is the day of doom for Bassianus ; 

His Philomel must lose her tongue to-day : 

Thy sons make pillage of her chastity, 

And wash their hands in Bassianus^ blood. 

Seest thou this letter ? take it up I pray thee. 

And give the King this fatal-plotted scroll. — 

Now question me no more ; we are espied : 

Here comes a parcel of our hopeful booty. 

Which dreads not yet their lives' destruction. 60 

Tarn. Ah, my sweet Moor, sweeter to me than 
Hfe! 

Aar. No more, great Empress. Bassianus comes : 
Be cross with him ; and I 'U go fetch thy sons 
To back thy quarrels, whatsoe'er they be. » 

^ Satuim, the planet affecting was cut out by Tereus after he 

those of "saturnine "temperament, had ravished her. (b) 

Used in opposition to Venus in the ^ quettion. If this means here 

preceding line, the planet exercis- discuss, as it seems to do, for 

ing quite other influence, (b) Tamora has been silent through- 

*' deadly-standing — staring like out AaT(m*s harangue, it is pos- 

a dead man's, (b) sible that we ought to read we 

"^ execution — five syllables, instead of me, i. e. "Now let us 

(b) talk no more about this." (b) 

*• Philomel. Phibmela's tongue *• parcel, part (b) 
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Enier Bassianus and Lavinia* 

Bos. Whom have we here ? Rome^s royal Empress, 
Unfumish'^d of her well-beseeming troop ; 
Or is it Dian, habited like her ; 
Who hath abandoned her holy groves, 
To see the general hunting in this forest ? 

Tarn. Saucy controller of our private steps ! 
Had I the power, that, some say, Dian had. 
Thy temples should be planted presently 
With horns, as was Actseon^s ; and the hounds 
Should drive upon thy new-transformed limbs. 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! 

Lav. Under your patience, gentle Empress, 
T* is thought you have a goodly gift in homing ; 
And to be doubted, that your Moor and you 
Are singled forth to try experiments. 
Jove shield your husband from his hounds to-day ! 
Tis pity, they should take him for a stag. 

Bas. Believe me. Queen, your swarth Cimmerian 
Doth make your honour of his body^s hue. 
Spotted, detested, and abominable. 
Why are you sequestered fix>m all your train. 
Dismounted from your snow-white goodly steed. 



60 



70 



"* Unfumuh^d of, uoaccom- 
panied by. (b) hsr. So the quarto 
of 1600; that of 1611 our, in 
which misprint it was followed 
by all other old editions, (w) 

** preienily, instantly, (b) 

** Actaeon was transformed by 
Diana into a stag, (b) 

** drive upon thy netD-troM- 
jormed limbs. Collier's f<^o of 
1682, with specious literalism, has 
dme. The quarto of 1611 has his 



neuf-ircmiformed limbs, in which 
it was f oUowed by suttsequent old 
copies, (w) 

^ doubted, suspected, (b) 
'' Cimmerian, In dassical 
poetry the Cimmerians were sup- 
posed to be a people dwelling in 
darlmesB on the confines of the 
earth, (b) 

^* sequestered — accented on the 
first pliable. So obscure, 1. 77. 

(B) 
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And wandered hither to an obscure plot, 
Aooompanied but with a barbarous Moor, 
If foul desire had not conducted you ? 

Lav. And being intercepted in your sport, 80 

Great reason that my noble lord be rated 
For sauciness ! — I pray you, let us hence, 
And let her joy her raven-coIour^d love : 
This valley fits the purpose passing weU. 

Bos. The Sjng, my brotiier, shall have note of this. 

Lav. Ay, for these slips have made him noted long, 
Grood king ! to be so mightily abused. 

Tarn. Why have I patience to endure all this ? 

Enter Demetrius and Chibon. 

Detk. How now, dear sovereign, and our gracious 
mother! 
Why doth your Highness look so pale and wan ? 90 

Tarn. Have I not reason, think you, to look pale ? 
These two have ^tic^d me hither to this place, 
A barren detested vale, you see, it is : 
The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
Overcome with moss, and baleful misletoe. 
Here never shines the sun ; here nothing breeds. 
Unless the nightly owl, or fatal raven. 



7* hmt. Omitted 1^ the quarto 
of 1611, which was followed bj 
the folio. 

^ yoy « ei^joy , as often in Sliake- 
speare. Cf. Biehard IL» V.vi. 96, 
Biehard 111, II.Iy. S9 &c. White 
prefixed an apostrophe, (a) 

•* noU. The folios and the 
quartos have nodes, erroneously, 
as Steerens observed, and as the 
next line shows, (w) 

^ tUp», L e. from right con- 
duet But Tamora had just mar- 



ried SoteniMNif, and editors try to 
explain the line by supposing that 
this scene deals with a later hunt 
than the one immediately after 
the marriage, (r) 

"7 abui'd, deceived, (a) 
" hav$ I. The folio and the 
quartos, / Aovi, but the interroga- 
tion mark at the end of the line 
shows that this is the result of 
mere accidental transposition. 
•• O*0room$9 covered over, (r) 
^ /otai, ill-omened, (r) 
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And, when they shewM me this abhorred pit, 

They told me, here, at dead time of the night, 

A thousand fiends, a thous€Uid hissing snakes, lOO 

Ten thousand swelling toads, as many urchins. 

Would make such fearful and confused cries, 

As any mortal body, hearing it. 

Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly. 

No sooner had they told this hellish tale. 

But straight they told me, they would bind me 

here 
Unto the body of a dismal yew. 
And leave me to this miserable death : 
And then they calTd me foul adulteress, 
Lascivious Groth, and all the bitterest terms no 

That ever ear did hear to such effect ; 
And, had you not by wondrous fortune come, 
This vengeance on me had they executed. 
Revenge it, as you love your mother^s life. 
Or be ye not henceforth called my children. 

Dem. This is a witness that I am thy son. 

iStabs Bassianus. 

Chi. And this for me, struck home to shew my 
strength. [Also stabbing Bas., who dies. 

Lav. Ay, come, Semiramis ! — nay, barbarous 
Tamora ; 
For no name fits thy nature but thy own. 

"* urchiaM^ i. c. hedgehqgs. (w) written Or be not henceforth caWd 

^^ As, that, (r) my childeren. Others prefer to 

*^^ Laedvious Qoth, implying a reBid called instead of caWd, A 

quibble on goat, Cf. A$ You Like better line would result if hence- 

It, m. iii. 9. (b) forward were read for henceforth. 

"* The metre of this line halts, (b) 

Some make children a trisyllable ; "* Semiramis, a queen ci As- 

as did White, who thought it more syria, noted for her UoentiousneiB 

than probable that the line was aiod cruelty, (b) 
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Tarn. Give me thy poniard : you shall know, my 
boys, 120 

Your motiher^s hand shall right your mother'^s wrong. 

Dem, Stay, madam, here is more belongs to her : 
First, thrash the com, then after bum the straw. 
This minion stood upon her chastity. 
Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, 
And with that painted hope braves your mightiness : 
And shall she carry this unto her grave ? 

Chi. An if she do, I would I were an eunuch. 
Drag hence her husband to some secret hole. 
And make his dead tmnk pillow to our lust. 130 

Tarn. But when ye have the honey ye desire. 
Let not this wasp outlive us both to sting. 

Chi. I w€UTant you, madam, we will make that 
sure. — 
Come, mistress, now perforce we will enjoy 
That nice preserved honesty of jonrs. 

Lav. O Tamora ! thou bear'st a woman^s face, — 

Tarn. I will not hear her speak : away with her ! 

Lav. Sweet lords, entreat her hear me but a 
word. 

Dem. Listen, fair madam : let it be your glory 
To see her tears ; but be your heart to them, 140 

As unrelenting flint to drops of rain. 

Lav. When did the tiger^s young ones teach the 
dam? 

^^ stood upon, held fast, or set we might read And wUh that faint 

great store by. (r) hope braves, &c. [Herford inter- 

^^ And vrith that painted hope prets as specious confidence.] 
braves ^four mightiness. [The read- ^*^ ye desire. Quartos and fo- 
ing of the quartos and first folio, lio, toe desire, corrected in the 
Second, third, and fourth folios second folio, 
insert she after hope.] A line ^*^ nice preserved honesty, care- 
manifestly corrupt But perhaps fully cherished chastity, (b) 
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O, do not learn her wrath ; she taught it thee. 

The milk thou suck^dst from her did turn to marble ; 

Even at thy teat thou had^st thy tyranny. 

Yet every mother breeds not sons alike : 

Do thou entreat her shew a woman pity. [To Chiron. 

Chi. What ! would^st thou have me prove myself a 
bastard? 

Lav. ^is true, the raven doth not hatch a lark : 
Yet have I heard, O, could I find it now ! 160 

The lion, mov^d with pity, did endure 
To have his princely paws parM all away. 
Some say that ravens foster forlorn children. 
The whilst their own birds famish in their nests : 
O, be to me, though thy hard heart say no. 
Nothing so kind, but something pitiful ! 

Tam. I know not what it means. Away with her ! 

Lav. O, let me teach thee : for my fisither^s sake. 
That gave thee life, when well he might have slain 

thee. 
Be not obdurate. Open thy deaf ears. leo 

Tam. Had^st thou in person ne^er offended me, 
Even for his sake am I pitiless. — 
Remember, bojrs, I poured forth tears in vain. 
To save your brother from the sacrifice ; 
But fierce Andronicus would not relent 



>«* Uam and ieach (\, 142) used tard** by being unlike hiimatharf 

indiscriminately in the early pe- (w) 

nods of the language, and still a "' pawa. Some editors, e. g. 

survival dialectically. (b) Baildon, read dinjos, thus reduc- 

'^ prove mysdf a bastardf Lor ing the alliteration, (b) 

vkiia says nothing about Chiron*$ ^^ forlorn, accented on the first 

father ; but his reply would justify syllable and used in the primary 

the belief that TofTtora had played sense (^ " lost" (b) 

false with a true Milesian. How ^^ cbduraU, accented on the 

was he to ptove himself *'a has- second syllable, (b) 
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Therefore, away with her, and use her as you will : 
The worse to her, the better lov'd of me. 

Lav, O Tamora ! be called a gentle queen. 
And with thine own hands kill me iti this place ; 
For ^tis not life that I have b^g^d so long : 170 

Poor I was slain when Bassianus di'^d. 

Tarn. What b^g^st thou then? fond woman, let 

me go. 
Lav. ^is present death I beg; and one thing 
more. 
That womanhood denies my tongue to telL 
O, keep me fix>m their worse than killing lust, 
And tumble me into some loathsome pit. 
Where never man^s eye may behold my body : 
Do this, and be a charitable murderer. 

Tarn. So should I rob my sweet sons of their 
fee: 
No ; let them satisfy their lust on thee. ISO 

Dem. Away! for thou hast stay'^d us here too 

long. 
Lav. No grace? no womanhood? Ah, beastly 
creature! 
The blot and enemy to our general name i 
Confusion fall — 

Chk Nay, then 1 11 stop your mouth. — Bring thou 
her husband : [JDragging off Lavinia. 

This is the hole where Aaron bid us hide him. 

\Exemd. 
Tarn. Farewell, my sons: see, that you make her 
sure. 
Ne'er let my heart know merry cheer indeed. 
Till all the Andronici be made away. 

^^* /ofu2» foolish — as often, (b) ^^ This is happily inconairtent 
>7* prvMfit, instant (b) with 1L 12^-180. (b) 
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Now will I henoe to seek my lovely Moor, 190 

And let my spleenful sons this trull deflour. [^Eani. 



Scene IV.— 7%^ Same. 

ErUer Aaeon, ztnih Quintus and Mabttos. 

Aar. Come on, my lords, the better foot before : 
Straight will I bring you to the loathsome pit, 
Where I espi'd the panther fast asleep. 

Quia. My sight is very dull, whatever it bodes. 
MaH. And mine, I promise you : were ^t not for 
shame, 
Well could I leave our sport to sleep awhile. 

[Martius fidb into the pit. 
Qum. What ! art thou fallen ? What subtle hole 
is this. 
Whose mouth is coverM with rude-growing briers. 
Upon whose leaves are drops of new-shed blood. 
As fresh as moming^s dew distilled on flowers ? 10 

A very fatal place it seems to me : — 
Speak, brother, host thou hurt thee with the fall ? 

Mart, O brother ! with the dismall^st object hurt. 
That ever eye with sight made heart lament. 

Aar. [Aside.^ Now will I fetch the King to find 
them here ; 
That he thereby may give a likely guess. 
How these were they that made away his brother. 

{Exit Aaeon. 
Mart. Why dost not comfort me, and help me out 
From this unhallowed and blood-stained hole ? 

'*^ ipleenful, passionate, (b) stage-direction Re-^nier Aaron, 
Late editors do not introduce with Qxjintub cmd Mabttos. Cf. 
a new scene here, but employ the I. u. (b) 
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Quin. I am surprised with an uncouth fear ; 20 

A chilling sweat overruns my trembling joints : 
My heart suspects more than mine eye can see. 

Mart. To prove thou hast a true-divining heart, 
Aaron and thou look down into this den. 
And -see a fearful sight of blood and death. 

Quiru Aaron is gone ; and my compassionate heart 
Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 
The thing whereat it b'embles by surmise. 
O9 tell me how it is ; for ne^er till now 
Was I a child, to fear I know not what. ao 

Mart, Lord Bassianus lies embrued here, 
All on a heap, like to a slaughter'^d lamb, 
In this detested, dark, blood-drinking pit. 

Quin. If it be dark, how dost thou know ^t is he ? 

Mart. Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole. 
Which, like a taper in some monument. 
Doth shine upon the dead man^s earthy cheeks. 
And shews the ragged entrails of the pit : 
So pale did shine the moon on Pyramus, 40 

When he by night lay bathed in maiden blood. 
O brother, help me with thy fainting hand, — 
If fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath, — 
Out of this fell devouring receptacle. 
As hateful as Cocytus^ misty mouth. 

^ uncouth, unknown, and 1600; the quarto of 1611 mis- 

tha«fore strange and horrible, printed earUdy and was followed 

(b) by the folio, (w) 

*^ embrued, covered with blood. *" ragged, rugged, (b) 
(b) *o Cf. Midsummer Night $ 

" on, in. a. So the quartos. Dream, m. i. 50. (b) 
The folk)6, the, (b) ** receptade, accented on the 

** The l^gendaiy property of first and third syllables, (b) 
the carbuncle, (b) ^ Cocytue, one of the six riv- 

*" earOiy, So the quarto of ers of Hades, (b) 
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Qum. Reach me thy hand, that I may help thee out ; 
Or, wanting strength to do thee so mudi good, 
I may be plucked into the swallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Bassianus^ grave. 
I have no strength to pluck thee to the brink. 60 

Mari. Nor I no strength to dimb without thy 
help. 

Quin. Thy hand once more: I will not loose 
again. 
Till thou art here aloft, or I below. 
Thou canst not come to me ; I come to thee. [FoSf in. 

ErUer Satubninus and Aaeon. 

Sat. Along with me : — 1 11 see what hole is here, 
And what he is that now is leapM into it. 
Say, who art thou, that lately did^st descend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? 

Mart, The unhappy son of old Andronicus, 
Brought hither in a most unlucky hour, 60 

To find thy brother Bassianus dead. 

Sat, My brother dead ! I know, thou dost but jest : 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the north side of this pleasant chase ; 
Tis not an hour since I left him there. 

Mart. We know not where you left him all alive. 
But, out alas ! here have we found him dead. 

Enter Tamoba, with Attendants ; Trnis Andronicus, 
and Lucius. 

Tom. Where is my lord, the King ? 

Sat. Here, Tamora ; though grieved with killing grief. 

Tarn. Where is thy brother Bassianus ? 70 

** loom, L e. loose hM. (b) nofwhae dae in Shakespeare with 
** eha$et hunting^gToiiiid. Used this meaning, (b) 
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ScU. Now to the bottom dost thou search my wound : 
Poor Bassianus here lies murthered. 

Tom. Then, all too late I bring this fatal writ, 

[Giving a letter. 
The complot of this timeless tragedy ; 
And wonder greatly, that man^s face can fold 
In pleasing smiles such murtherous tyranny. 

Sat. [Reads.] ^^ Jn if we miss to meei him hand- 
somely ^ — 
Sweet huntsman^ Bassianus His we meauj — 
Do thou so much as dig the grave for him. 
Thou know^st our m^eamng. Look for thy reward 80 

Among the nettles at the elder-tree^ 
Which overshades the mouth of that same pit^ 
Where we decreed to bury Bassianus. 
Do this^ and purchase us thy lasting Jriends.'^ 
O Tamora ! was ever heard the like ? 
This is the pit, and this the elder-tree. 
Look, sirs, if you can find the huntsman out, 
That should have murtherM Bassianus here. 

Jar. My gracious lord, here is the bag of gold. 

[Showing it. 

Sai. Two of thy whelps, [to Trrus] fell curs of 
bloody kind, 90 

Have here bereft my brother of his life. — 
Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the prison : 
There let them bide, until we have devised 
Some never-heard-of torturing pain for them. 

^* complot, pkt. Hmdes9, un- ties ci the upas-tree, and refers to 

timely. Cf. Richard III., I. ii. the notion that Judas hanged him- 

117. (b) self on an ekier^tree. (b) 

""An if, if — a double form, •• decreed, resolved, (b) 

and a frequent usage, (b) ^ purchase us, win us as. (b) 

*^ dder-tree, Baildon notes ^ torturing pom. Quartos and 
that this tree was popularly sup- folio have torfering p<mi« — a com- 
posed to have scmie of the qu^- mon spelling, and indicative of the 
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Tarn. What! are they in this pit? O wondrous 
thing! 
How easily murther is discovered ! 

7^. High Emperor, upon my feeble knee 
I b^ this boon with tears not lightly shed; 
That this fell fault of my accursed sons, 
Accursed, if the fault be proved in them, — 100 

Sat. If it be prov'^d ! you see, it is apparent. — 
Who found this letter ? Tamora, was it you ? 

Tarn. Andronicus himself did take it up. 

7^. I did, my lord : yet let me be their bail ; 
For by my fetther^s reverend tomb, I vow. 
They shall be ready at your Highness^ will. 
To answer their suspicion with their lives. 

Sat. Thou shalt not bail tbem : see, thou follow me. 
Some bring the murther^d body, some the murtherers : 
Let them not speak a word, the guilt is plain ; no 

For, by my soul, were there worse end than death. 
That end upon them should be executed. 

Tarn. Andronicus, I will entreat the King: 
Fear not thy sons, they shall do well enough. 

TU. Come, Lucius, come; stay not to walk with 
them. [Esceuni severally. 

Scene V. — The Same. 

Enter Demetrius afid Chiron, with Lavinia, ravished; 
her hands cut qff^ and her tongue cut out. 

Dem. So, now go tell, an if thy tongue can speak, 
Who ^t was that cut thy tongue and ravishM thee. 

oommon prcmuiidation of ure in pidon that has fallen on tbem. 
Shakespeare's time, (w) (b) 

'^ their suspicion^ i. e. the sua- "^ Fear not, fear not for. Cf. 

Richard III^ I. L 187. (b) 
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C%t. Write down tby mind, bewray thy meaning so ; 
And, if thy stumps will let thee, play the scribe. 

Dem. See, how with signs and tokens she can scrowL 

Chi. Gro home, call for sweet water, wash thy hands. 

Dem. She hath no tongue to call, nor hands to wash ; 
And so let^s leave her to her silent walks. 

Chi. An '% were my case, I should go hang myself. 

Dem. If thou had^st hands to help thee knit the cord, lo 
[ExeufU Demetrius and Chison. 

Home heard. Enter Mabcus, Jrom hunting. 

Mar. ^Who^s this, — my niece, that flies away so 

Cousin, a word : where is your husband ? — 

If I do dream, would all my wealth would wake me ! 

If I do wake, some planet strike me down, 

That I may slumber in eternal sleep ! — 

Speak, gentle niece^ what stem ungentle hands 

Have lopped, and hew^d, and made thy body bare 

Of her two branches ; those sweet ornaments. 

Whose circling shadows kings have sought to sleep in. 

And might not gain so great a happiness 90 

As have thy love ? Why dost not speak to me ? — 

Alas ! a crimson river of warm blood. 

Like to a bubbling fountain stirred with wind. 

Doth rise and fall between thy rosed lips, 

' $crowl. The folio nuspriiits m. i. 2, where eouein = nephew. 

9cowU. (w) (b) 

* noeetf perfumed — perhaps. " He wouM give all his weahh 
(b) to find H but a dream, (b) 

* ea$e. Pope's very i^ua- '^ As have thy love. The old 
ble emendation. Folios, cause, ooi^es, absurdly. As halfe thy love, 
(b) The error was independent^ coi^ 

" Coimit, L e. '^ niece," as in rected by Theobald and Dyce, and 
pieceding line. d. Richard III., in Collier's folio of 1682. (w) 
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Coming and going with thy honey breath. 

But, sure, someTereus hath defloured thee, 

And, lest thou should^st detect him, cut thy tongue. 

Ah, now thou tum^st away thy face for shame ; 

And, notwithstanding all this loss of blood, — 

As jfrom a conduit with three issuing spouts, — 

Yet do thy cheeks look red, as Titan^s face 

Blushing to be encountered with a doud 

Shall I speak for thee P shall I say, ^ is so ? 

O that I knew thy heart ! and knew the beast, 

That I might rail at him to ease my mind. 

Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopped. 

Doth bum the heart to cinders where it is. 

Fair Philomela, she but lost her tongue. 

And in a tedious sampler sew^d her mind ; 

But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee : 

A craftier Tereus, cousin, hast thou met. 

And he hath cut those pretty fingers ofi^. 

That could have better sew^d than Philomel 

O, had the monster seen those lily hands 

Tremble, like aspen leaves, upon a lute. 

And make the silken strings delight to kiss them, 



80 



40 



** Tereus haOi defloured Ihee. 
Tereus, King of Thrace, married 
Progne, to whose sister Philomela 
he was much attached, and <d 
whom he at last became desper- 
ately enamoured. He ravished her, 
and, to free himself from her re- 
proaches and her accusations, cut 
out her tongue. She finally made 
known her situation by means of 
her needle (sampler fashion): she 
was succoured by her sister Progne, 
who took revolting and unnatural 
vengeance upon Tereus. Progne 
was changed into a swallow, and 



Phik)mela into a nightingale. [Cf . 
Bamfield's well-known "ode,** Ae 
it fdl upon a day, &c., in the Pae- 
iionaie Pilgrim; and Lucrece^ 
1128-1148.] (w) 

" detect, expose, (b) ^tiit. 
Rowe corrected the misprint them^ 
whidi is found in aU the old 
copies, (w) 

** to ie, at being. wiUi, by. 
(B) 

^ tedious, taking long to make. 

(B) 

^ mind, meaning, (b) 
^ mean, means, (b) 
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He would not then have touched them for his life ! 

Or, had he heard the heavenly harmony 

Which that sweet tongue hath made, 

He would have dropp''d his knife, and fell asleep, 50 

As Cerberus at the Thracian poet^s feet. 

Come, let us go, and make thy fether blind ; 

For such a sight will blind a father^s eye. 

One hour^s storm will drown the fragrant meads ; 

What will whole months of tears thy father^s eyes ? 

Do not draw back, for we will mourn with thee : 

O, could our mourning ease thy misery ! [Exeunt. 

Act Three. 

Scene I. — Rome. A Street. 

EfUer Senators, Tribunes, and Officers of Justice, wUh 
Marttos and Quintus, boundy passing on to the 
place of execution ; Trrus going before, pleading. 

rlTUS. Hear me, grave fathers ! noble Tribunes, 



For pity of mine age, whose youth was spent 
In dangerous wars, whilst you securely slept ; 
For all my blood in Rome^s great quarrel shed ; 
For all the frosty nights that I have watchM ; 
And for these bitter tears, which now you see 
Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks ; 

^ Which ihai tweet tongue hath made him poetica], can complete 

made. This line is imp^ect in it in another, (w) 

an the old copies, and plainly by '^ fdl, fallen, (b) 

accident Collier^s folio of 1682 *^ the Thracian poet^ Orpheus, 

0(Hnplete8 it in one way by reading who, when he sought his wife. 

Which that noeet tongue hath made Eurydice, by lus music charmed 

m minetrdiy ; and, as Dyce re- Cerberus, the watch-dog oi Hades, 

marks, the reader, if the gods have (b) 

VOL. XI. — 16 
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Be pitiful to my condemned sons, 

Whose souls are not corrupted as ^tis thought. 

For two and twenty sons I never wept, lo 

Because they died in honour^s lofty bed : 

For these, these, Tribunes, in the dust I write 

\T%romng himself on the ground. 
My hearths deep languor and my soul'^s sad tears. 
Let my tears stanch the earth'^s dry appetite ; 
My sons^ sweet blood will make it shame and blush. 

[Exewd Senators, Tribunes, <$t;., with the 
Prisoners. 
O Earth ! I will befriend thee more with rain. 
That shall distil from these two ancient urns. 
Than youthful April shall with all his showers : 
In Summer^s drought I ^11 drop upon thee stiU ; 
In Winter with warm tears I ^U melt the snow, 20 

And keep eternal spring-time on thy face. 
So thou refuse to chink my dear sons^ blood. 

Efnter Lucius, tcith his 9word drawn. 

O, reverend Tribunes ! O, gentle, aged men! 
Unbind my sons, reverse the doom of death ; • 

And let me say, that never wept before. 
My tears are now prevailing orators. 

Luc. O, noble father ! you lament in vain : 

^' M. Although Baildon has seoond folio is the first in which 

0(Hne ground for arguing, from this ihue is repeated. Some word is 

and other passages, that hofunur is needed; and Mak>ne read good. 

represented as a woman whose [Throwing himadf on the ground.] 

favours brave men seek, his em- The old stage direction is, Andbon- 

phasis upon the idea may well be icub lieth doum, and ths Judges 

avoided, since it might very easfly pas9 by him, (w) 
lead the literal-minded to an un- '^ unu. The old copies, rtdnei^ 

pleasantly grotesque interpretatiim. an easy misprint for umet. The 

(b) correction was left for Hanmer to 

^ these, these. The tert of the make, (w) 
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243 



The Tribunes hear you not, no man is by, 
And you recount your sorrows to a stone. 

TU, Ah, Lucius ! for thy brothers let me plead. — so 
Grave Tribunes, once more I entreat of you. 

Luc. My gracious lord, no Tribune hears you 
speak. 

TU. Why, 't is no matter, man : if they did hear, 
They would not mark me ; or if they did mark. 
They would not pity me ; yet plead I must, 
And bootless, unto them. 
Therefore, I tell my sorrows to the stones ; 
Who, though they cannot answer my distress. 
Yet in some sort they are better than the Tribunes, 
For that they wiU not intercept my tale. [Rising. 40 

When I do weep, they humbly at my feet 
Receive my teara, and seem to weep with me : 
And were they but attired in grave weeds, 
Rome could adSbrd no Tribune like to these. 
A stone is soft as wax. Tribunes more hard than 

stones; 
A stone is silent, and oilendeth not. 
And Tribunes with their tongues doom men to death. 
But wherefore stand^st thou with thy weapon drawn ? 



**^ or if ihey did mark, &c. 
The quarto of 1600 (for the read- 
ings <d which the present edition 
is dependent upon Collier's col- 
lations) gives this text, which is 
perhaps not unoorrupted. The 
quarto of 1611 has 

** . . . or if they did marke 
An bootless unto them 
Therefore I tell my sorrows boot- 
less to the stones," &c 

The folio then has, with a new 
variatioii of error. 



*«. . . ohiftheydidheaie 
Tliey would not pitty me. 
Thmf ore I tell my sorrowes boot- 
ies to the stones," &c. 

•7-47, tn-to, ^^ furnish in- 
stances of the conceits character- 
istic of Shakespeare's early plays. 
(B) 

^ For, because, intercepi, in- 
terrupt (r) 

^ weed$, garments — as before. 

(B) 

** A line of six beats, (b) 
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Luc To rescue my two brothers from their death ; 
For which attempt the judges have pronounced 50 

My everlasting doom of banishment. 

TU. O happy man ! they have befriended thee 
Why, foolish Lucius, dost thou not perceive, 
That Rome is but a wilderness of tigers ? 
Tigers must prey ; and Rome affords no prey, 
But me and mine : how happy art thou, then. 
From these devourers to be banished ! 
But who comes with our brother M€ux;us here ? 

Enter Marcus tmd Lavinia. 

Mar. Titus, prepare thy aged eyes to weep ; 
Or, if not so, thy noble heart to break : 60 

I bring consuming sorrow to thine age. 

TU. Will it consume me ? let me see it, then. 

Mar. This was thy daughter. 

Tit. Why, Marcus, so she is. 

Luc. Ah me ! this object kills me. 

Tit. Faint-hearted boy, arise, and look upon her. — 
Speak, Lavinia, what accursed hand 
Hath made thee handless in thy father^s sight ? 
What fool hath added water to the sea, 
Or brought a faggot to bright-burning Troy ? 70 

My grief was at the height before thou cam^st. 
And now, like Nilus, it disdaineth bounds. — 
Give me a sword, I ^U chop off my hands too, 

** aged. The quarto of 1611 praise. This editor, in his seal 

has nchU^ caught from the next line for establishing the Shakespearean 

below, which misprint went unoor^ authorship of the i^y, often sees 

rected in the folio, (w) consummate beauties where others 

**^ The simple statement and cannot find them; but certainly 

the equally simple reply con- this line supports his views, (b) 
tained in these lines are int>p- ^' It is scarcely necessary to 

erly signalled out by Baildon for say that Steevens's objection that 
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For they have fought for Rome, and all in vain, 

And they have nursM this woe, in feeding life ; 

In bootless prayer have they been held up, 

And they have serv''d me to effectless use : 

Now, all the service I require of them 

Is, that the one will help to cut the other. — 

*r is well, Lavinia, that thou hast no hands, 80 

For hands to do Rome service are but vain. 

Luc. Speak, gentle sister, who hath martyr^ thee ? 

Mar. O, that delightful engine of her thoughts. 
That blabbed them with such pleasing eloquence. 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. 
Where, like a sweet melodious bird, it sung 
Sweet varied notes, enchanting every ear. 

Luc. O, say thou for her, who hath done this deed ? 

Mar. O, thus I found her straying in the park. 
Seeking to hide herself, as doth the deer, 90 

That hath received some unrecuring wound. 

TU. It was my deer ; and he that wounded her 
Hath hurt me more, than had he killed me dead : 
For now I stand as one upon a rock. 
Environed with a wilderness of sea ; 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave, 
Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. 
This way to death my wretched sons are gone, 
Here stands my other son, a banishM man, lOO 

And here my broths, weeping at my woes ; 

Titoi could not possibly chop off " engine^ instrument, (b) 

h(dh his hands is a decidedly pro- *^ vnrecwring^ incurable, (b) 

sale one. (b) *' envioua^ malignant — as 

'* prayer^ a dissyllable. Cf. often, (b) 
houft, 1. 191. (b) ** hu, i. e. its. The regular 

*^ are, Tbe folio and the quarto form of old, not a personification, 

of 1611 have i$. (b) 
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But that which gives my soul the greatest spurn. 

Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my souL — 

Had I but seen thy picture in this plight. 

It would have madded me ; what shall I do 

Now I behold thy lively body so ? 

Thou hast no hands to wipe away thy tears. 

Nor tongue to tell me who hath martyred thee : 

Thy husband he is dead ; and for his death 

Thy brothers are condemned, and dead by this. lio 

Look, Marcus ! ah, son Lucius, look on her 1 

When I did name her brothers, then fresh tears 

Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey dew 

Upon a gathered lily almost withered. 

Mar. Perchance, she weeps because they killed her 
husband; 
Perchance, because she knows them innocent. 

Tm. If they did kill thy husband, then be joyful, 
Because the law hath ta^en revenge on them. — 
No, no, they would not do so foul a deed ; 
Witness the sorrow that their sister mcdces. — lao 

Gentle Lavinia, let me kiss thy lips, 
Or make some sign how I may do thee ease. 
Shall thy good unde, and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou, and I, sit round about some fountain. 
Looking all downwards, to behold our cheeks 
How they are stained, like meadows yet not dry. 
With miry slime left on them by a flood ? 
And in the fountain shall we gaze so long, 
Till the fresh taste be taken from that clearness, 
And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears ? 130 

>« jpum, thrust (b) >** Wee. The error of all the 

'^ lively, living, (b) old copies, m, was corrected by 

"« tfttfifi. So the quarto of 1600; Rowe. (w) [Note the frequent 

that of 1611 and the folio have ^im. use of external nature in this 

(w) iJay.] 
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Seme One Titus Andronicus 247 

Or shall we cut awaj our hands, like thine ? 

Or shall we bite our tongues, and in dumb shews 

Pass the remainder of our hateful days ? 

What shall we do ? let us, that have our tongues, 

Plot some device of £Gui;her misery. 

To make us wondered at in time to come. 

Luc. Sweet iather, cease your tears ; for at your 
grie^ 
See, how my wretched sister sobs and weeps. 

Mar. Patience, dear niece! — Grood Titus, dry 
thine eyes ! 

TV. Ah, Marcus, Marcus ! brother, well I wot, 140 
Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine. 
For thou, poor man, hast drowned it with thine own. 

Luc. Ah, my Lavinia ! I will wipe thy cheeks. 

TU. Mark, Marcus, mark ! I understand her signs. 
Had she a tongue to speak, now would she say 
That to her brother which I said to thee : 
His napkin, with his true tears all bewet. 
Can do no service on her sorrowful cheeks. 
O, what a sympathy of woe is this ! 
As &x from hdp as limbo is from bliss. 160 

Enter Aabon. 

Aar. Titus Andronicus, my lord the Emperor 
Sends thee this word, — that, if thou love thy sons, 
Let Marcus, Ludus, or thyself, old Titus, 
Or any one of you, chop off your hand. 
And send it to the King : he for the same 

'«" nopibm, handkerchief, (b) >«> 2m&o, here used for " beU.** 

^^ his true. QuartoB and folio Strictly, the borders of hell, to 

have her. The undeniable oor- which were assigned the patrir 

rection was made in the folio of archs {Hmbus pairum) who died 

1685. (w) before Christ's resurrection, (b) 
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Will send thee hither both thy sons alive ; 
And that shall be the ransom for their fault. 

TU. O, gracious Emperor ! O, gentle Aaron ! 
Did ever raven sing so like a lark, 

That gives sweet tidings of the sun^s uprise ? 160 

With all my heart, I ^U send the Emperor my hand. 
Good Aaron, wilt thou help to chop it off? 

Luc. Stay, father ! for that noble hand of thine, 
That hath thrown down so many enemies, 
Shall not be sent : my hand will serve the turn. 
My youth can better spare my blood than you. 
And therefore mine shall save my brothers^ lives. 

Mar. Which of your hands hath not defended 
Rome, 
And reared aloft the bloody battle-axe. 
Writing destruction on the enemy^s castle P 170 

O, none of both but are of high desert. 
My hand hath been but idle : let it serve 
To ransom my two nephews from their death ; 
Then, have I kept it to a worthy end. 

Jar. Nay, come, agree, whose hand shall go along. 
For fear they die before their pardon come. 

Mar. My hand shall go. 

Luc. By Heaven, it shall not go. 

TU. Sirs, strive no more : such wither'^d herbs as these 
Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 

Luc. Sweet father, if I shall be thought thy son, 180 
Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 

Mar. And, for our father^s sake, and mother^s care. 
Now let me shew a brother^s love to thee. 

^ Another and a poor line of literally : "the Gothic stron^^ 

siz beats, (b) hold."] 

^^ cadlSf a dose, strong hehnet. "^ both, i. e. of you, Tiiia and 

[Herford interinrets the passage Lucius, (b) 
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TV. Agree between you ; I will spare my hand. 
Luc Then 111 go fetch an axe. 
Man But I will use the axe. 

[Ejpeuni Lucius and Mascus. 
TH. Come hither, Aaron; I^U deceive them 
both: 
Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee mine. 

Jar. [Jside.] If that be call'd deceit, I will be 
honest, 
And never, whilst I live, deceive men so : — 
But 1 11 deceive you in another sort, 190 

And that you ^11 say, ere half an hour pass. 

[He cuts of Trrus's hand. 

Enter Lucius and Marcus. 

TU. Now, stay your strife: what shall be, is dis- 
patch'^d. — 
Grood Aaron, give his Majesty my hand : 
Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers. Bid him bury it : 
More hath it merited ; that let it have. 
As for my sons, say, I account of them 
As jewels purchased at an easy price ; 
And yet dear too, because I bought mine own. 

Jar. I go, Andronicus ; and for thy hand, 200 

Look by and by to have thy sons with thee. — 
[Jgide.] Their beads, I mean. — O, how this villainy 
Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it ! 
Let fools do good, and £Gtir men call for grace, 
Aaron will have his soul black like his face. [ExU. 

TU. O, here I lift this one hand up to Heaven, 
And bow this feeble ruin to the earth : 
If any power pities wretched tears, 

^^ sort, fashion, (b) '*' account of, consider, (b) 
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To that I calL — What! wilt thou kneel with me? 

[To liAvmiA. 
Do then, dear heart ; for Heaven shall hear our prayers, 210 
Or with our sighs well breathe the welkin dim, 
And stain the sun with fog, as sometime clouds 
When they do hug him in their melting bosoms. 

Mar. O, brother, speak with possibilities. 
And do not break into these deep extremes. 

TU. Is not my sorrow deep, having no bottom ? 
Then, be my passions bottomless with them. 

Mar. But yet let reason govern thy lament. 

Tit. If there were reason for these miseries. 
Then into limits could I bind my woes. 2ao 

When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth overflow ? 
If the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad. 
Threatening the welkin with his big-swoln face ? 
And wilt thou have a reason for this coil ? 
I am the sea; hark, how her sighs do blow ! 
She is the weeping welkin, I the earth : 
Then, must my sea be moved with her sighs ; 
Then, must my earth with her continual tears 
Become a deluge, overflowed and drowned. 
For why my bowels cannot hide her woes, 230 

But like a drunkard must I vomit them. 
Then, give me leave ; for losers will have leave 
To ease their stomachs with their bitter tongues. 

Enter a Messenger, with two heads and a hand. 

Messenger. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repaid 
For that good hand thou sent^st the Emperor. 

*" wiU, the folio reading. Qiiar- *** cot/, confusion, (b) 
t06 and Cambridge editors, would. *^ blow. The quartos and the 

(b) first folio, flow^ which the second 

*^* sometime, sometimes, (r) folio corrected, (w) 
'" with, within the limits of. "• with, by. (b) 
(b) ■** For why, beoBUise. 
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Here are the heads of thy two noble sons ; 

And here ^s thy hand, in scorn to thee sent back : 

Thy gne&, their sports ; thy resolution mocked; 

That I'oe is me to think upon thy woes, 

More tian remembrance of my father'^s death. [Exit* 240 

Mar. Now, let hot iEtna cool in Sicily, 
And be my heart an ever-burning hell ! 
These m 'series are more than may be borne. 
To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal. 
But sorro>y flouted at is double death. 

Luc. Ak, that this sight should make so deep a wound. 
And yet detested life not shrink thereat ! 
That ever death should let life bear his name, 
Where life hath no more interest but to breathe. 

[Lavinia kisses him. 

Mar. Alas, poor heart ! that kiss is comfortless, 250 
As jfrozen water to a starved snake. 

T%i. When will this fearful slumber have an end ? 

Mar. Now, £u«well, flattery : die, Andronicus. 
Thou dost not slumber : see, thy two sons^ heads ; 
Thy warlike hand ; thy mangled daughter here ; 
Thy other banished son, with this dear sight 



'» TJuEi, 80 that (b) 

*** some deal, some part, some- 
wbaL (b) 

»' tlcarved, "benumbed with 
cold." Cf. « Henry F/.. BDE. i. 
843. (Rolfe) — deiwived ci mo- 
tion. Cf. Timon of Athens, I. 
i 257. (b) 

«« Thia line is cited by Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton in his 
article on Poetry in the Encydo- 
jHsdia BrUannica as an example 
dt "relative " and not " absolute 
vision." "The poet, as repre- 
senting the whole human race. 



throwing himself into the im- 
agined situation, gives us what 
general humanity would have 
tiiought, feh, sayi, or done in that 
situation not what one particular 
individual, and he alone would 
have thought, felt, said, or done." 
(B) 

*^ dear sight p. e. one nearly 
affecting him. There is no need 
to alter to dire or dread or even 
drear}. Dear has here, as in many 
other passages in these plays, an 
intensifying, superlative sense. We 
still say my dearest fri^; but 
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Struck pale and bloodless ; and thy brother, I, 

Even like a stony image, cold and numb. 

Ah, now no more will I control my griefs: 

Rend off thy silver hair, thy other hand 260 

Gnawing with thy teetii; and be this dismal 

sight 
The closing up of our most wretched eyes ! < 

Now is a time to storm ; why art thou still ? 

TU. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Manr. Why dost thou laugh? it fits not w!th this 
hour. 

TU. Why, I have not another tear to shed : 
Besides, this sorrow is an enemy. 
And would usurp upon my waViy eyes, 
And make them blind with tributary tears ; 
Then, which way shall I find Revengers cave ? 270 

For these two heads do seem to speak to me, 
And threat me I shall never come to bliss 
Till all these mischiefs be returned again. 
Even in their throats that have committed them. 
Come, let me see what task I have to do. — 
You heavy people, circle me about. 
That I may turn me to each one of you, 
And swear unto my soul to right your wrongs. — 
The vow is made. — Come, brother, take a head ; 
And in this hand the other will I bear : 2S0 

Lavinia, thou shalt be employed in these aims ; 

Hamlet (I. ii. 182), sayi my dearest — another fonn of the same word. 

foe. (B) 

*** my, Theobald, with much '^* heavy^ aonowful. Cf. ii. 

plausibility, read thy. The old 49, keavmeee, (b) 

text has, however, a very dear "^ Zavmto, thou ehalt he em' 

and appropriate meaning, (w) ployed in theee aims. The folio 

[control, restrain.] has, And Lavinia thou shalt he 

*^ Rend, The dd copies. Rent employd in these things^ from 
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Bear thou my hand, sweet wench, between thy 

teeth. 
As for thee, boy, go, get thee fix>ni my sight: 
Thou art an exile, and thou must not stay : 
Hie to the Gk>ths, and raise an army there ; 
And, if you love me, as I think you do, 
Let^s kiss and part, for we have much to do. 

[Exeunt Trrus, Marcus, and Lavinia. 
Luc. Farewell, Andronicus, my noble father ; 
The wofuU'^st man that ever liv'^d in Rome. 
Farewell, proud Rome : till Lucius come again, 290 

He leaves his pledges dearer than his life. 
Farewell, Lavinia, my noble sister ; 
O, would thou wert as thou tofore hast been ! 
But now nor Lucius nor Lavinia lives, 
But in oblivion and hateful griefs. 
If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs. 
And make proud Saturnine and his Empress 
Beg at the gates, like Tarquin and his Queen. 
Now will I to the Goths, and raise a power. 
To be revenged on Rome and Saturnine. 



which the quartos differ only in 
reading ihe$e armes. White held 
that the reading of the folio is a 
sophistication of that of the quar- 
tos, and the latter is a misprint for 
Ihege aimet. Aim, in the sense 
of plan, design, does not need the 
support which it receives from its 
use elsewhere in these plays. 
And was probably caught from 
the line above. It was first 
omitted in the second folio. The 
Cambridge editors proposed for 
the whole line : And thou. La- 
vmiOf $haU he imployd, explaining 
that some corrector wrote armee 



[Exit. 800 



above ieefh (L 282) as a substitute. 
arvM* being then understood by 
the printer as belonging to the 
I^revious line, it was printed as in 
the quarto, (b) 

*•* leavee. The old copies Zovm, 
which Rowe corrected, (w) 

*^ tofcfre^ hitherto, heretofore. 

(B) 

*" Mivum, Four syllables. 

(B) 

^ Empress. Trisyllabic. Cf . 
IV. ii. 104 and 142. Elsewhere, as 
in rV. ii. 70, the usual pronunci- 
ation is found, (r) 

"^ power, army, (b) 
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Scene IL — A Boom in Tircrs^s House. A Banquet set 
out. 

Enter Trrus, Mabcus, Lavinia, and young Lucius, a 
boy. 

Tii. So, so, now sit ; and look you eat no more 
Than will preserve just so much strength in us 
As will revenge these bitter woes of ours. 
Marcus, unknit that sorrow-wreathen knot : 
Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands. 
And cannot passionate our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. This poor right hand of mine 
Is left to tyrannize upon my breast ; 
Who when my heart, all mad with misery. 
Beats in this hollow prison of my flesh, 10 

Then, thus I thump it down. — 
Thou map of woe, that thus dost talk in signs, 

[7b Lavinia. 
When thy poor heart beats with outrageous beating. 
Thou canst not strike it thus to make it still. 
Wound it with sighing, girl, kill it with groans ; 
Or get some little knife between thy teeth. 
And just against thy heart make thou a hole, 
That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall. 

The whole scene is omitted in relative. Rowe and subeeqnent 

the quartos, (b) editors change Who to And^ 

* domxAD-^ttreaihen knot Cf . regardless of the utter dissimi- 
1. 7. (b) larity ci the words in form and 

* pa$9ianate, express by acticm. sound. 

(b) " map, picture, (b) 

* Who certainly makes the " vnih outrageoua beating. 
passage entirely inconsequential. FinX {o]k>, wiUumt raffiotu beatmg. 
But Dyce asks, with much reason, (b) 

if this may not be due to the au- " against, over against (b) 

thor's ungranmiatical use of the ^' That, so that (b) 
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May run into that sink, and soaking in, 

Drown the lamenting fool in sea-salt tears. 20 

Mar. Fie, brother, fie! teach her not thus to 
lay 
Such violent hands upon her tender life. 

T\t. How now! has sorrow made thee dote 
already? 
Wliy, Marcus, no man should be mad but L 
What violent hands can she lay on her life? 
Ah ! wherefore dost thou urge the name of hands ? 
To bid Mneas tell the tale twice o^er. 
How Troy was burnt, and he made miserable ? 
O, handle not the theme, to talk of hands. 
Lest we remember still, that we have none. 30 

Fie, fie ! how franticly I square my talk ! 
As if we should forget we had no hands, 
If Marcus did not name the word of hands. — 
Come, let^s &dl to ; and, gentle girl, eat this. — 
Here is no drink. Hark, Marcus, what she says ; 
I can interpret all her martyred signs : 
She says, she drinks no other drink but tears, 
Brewed with her sorrow, mashed upon her cheeks. — 
Speechless complainer, I will learn thy thought ; 
In thy dumb action will I be as perfect, 40 

As b^ging hermits in their holy prayers : 
Thou shalt not sigh, nor hold thy stumps to heaven, 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a sign, 

" To bid, &c., i. c. to do some- •• martyred ngns, i. e. signs of 

thing equivalent to bidding, (b) naartyrdom, or signs of her a mai^ 

** «W/, always ; in 1. 45, con- tyr. (b) 

stant. Schmidt conjectured that " maah'd. The not very happy 

the adjective here meant '* silent," allusion is to the mash-tub of the 

**dumb," but the above is the brewing-house. fThe old copies, 

usual interpretation. Cf . Richard meth'd.] 

III., IV. iv. 229. (b) ^ he as perfect, show as cont- 

*^ equare, adjust (b) pkte comprehension, (b) 
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But I of these will wrest an alphabet, 

And by still practice learn to know thy meaning. 

Boy, Grood grandsire, leave these bitter deep laments : 
Make my aunt merry Mrith some pleasing tale. 

Mar, Alas ! the tender boy, in passion mov^d. 
Doth weep to see his grandsire^s heaviness. 

Tit, Peace, tender sapling ; thou art made of tears, 50 
And tears will quickly melt thy life away. — 

[Marcus strikes the dish with a knife. 
What dost thou strike at, Marcus, with thy knife ? 

Mar, At that that I have killed, my lord — a fly. 

Tit, Out on thee, murderer ! thou kill^st my heart ; 
Mine eyes are cloyed with view of tyranny : 
A deed of death, done on the innocent, 
Becomes not Titus^ brother. Gret thee gone ; 
I see, thou art not for my company. 

Mar. Alas ! my lord, I have but kiffd a fly. 

mt. But how, if that fly had a father and mother, 60 
How would he hang his slender gilded wings. 
And buzz lamenting doings in the air? 
Poor harmless fly ! 

That with his pretty buzzing melody. 
Came here to make us roeny; and thou hast killed 
him. 

Mar. Pardon me, sir : it was a black ill-favoured fly. 
Like to the Empress^ Moor ; therefore, I kill'^d him. 

TU. 0,0,0! 
Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 
For thou hast done a charitable deed. 70 

Give me thy knife, I will insult on him ; 

^ o/, from, (r) leading. Theobald, with some 

** poidon^ passboate grief — p]axudbi^,TeadlamenimgdoUnffs. 

as before, (r) (w) 

"* lamenting doings pamenta- ^^ inmM on, trimnph over, (r) 

tioDs]. A very misatisfactory 
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Flattering mjrself, as if it were the Moor 
Come hither purposely to poison me. — 
There ^s for thyself, and that^s for Tamora. 
Ah, sirrah ! — 

Yet I think we are not brought so low, 
Bift that between us we can kill a fly, 
That comes in likeness of a coal-black Moor. 

Mar. Alas, poor man! grief has so wrought on 
him. 
He takes false shadows for true substances. so 

7%. Come, take away. — Lavinia, go with me : 
111 to thy closet ; and go read with thee 
Sad stories, chanced in the times of old. — 
Come, boy, and go with me : thy sight is young. 
And thou shalt read, when mine b^ns to dazzle. 

lExeurU. 

Act Four. 

Scene I. — TTie Same. B^ore Tiros's House. 

Enter Trrus and Marcus. TTien enter young Lucius, 
with booksy which he drope^ Lavinia running ctfier 
him. 

DOY. Help, grandsire, help ! my aunt Lavinia 
-^ Follows me every where, I know not why. — 
Good uncle Marcus, see how swift she comes ! 
Alas ! sweet aunt, I know not what you mean. 

Mar. Stand by me, Lucius : do not fear thine aunt. 
7^. She loves thee, boy, too well to do thee harm. 

^* Yet I think. An imperfect or by almost any other monoeyl- 

line, which the reader can amend labic alteration of the line that may 

by reading Why, yet I thinky or occur to him. (w) 
Yet stiU I think, or Bui yet I think, ^^ take away^le. dear the 

cr Yet do I think, or Yet I do think, Ubk. (r) 

VOL. XI. — 17 
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Boy. Ay, when my father was in Rome, she did. 

Mar. What means my niece Lavinia by these signs ? 

TU. Fear her not, Lucius: — somewhat doth she 
mean. 
See, Lucius, see, how much she makes of thee : 10 

Somewhither would she have thee go with her. 
Ah, boy ! Cornelia never with more care 
Read to her sons, than she hath read to thee. 
Sweet poetry, and TuUy^s Orator. 

Mar. Canst thou not guess wherefore she plies thee 
thus? 

Boy. My lord, I know not, I, nor can I guess. 
Unless some fit, or frenzy, do possess her ; 
For I have heard my grandsire say fiill oft, 
Extremity of grie& would make men mad ; 
And I have read that Hecuba of Troy 90 

Ran mad through sorrow : that made me to fear ; 
Although, my lord, I know, my noble aunt 
Loves me as dear as e^er my mother did. 
And would not, but in fury, fright my youth ; 
Which made me down to throw my books, and fly, 
Causeless, perhaps. But pardon me, sweet aunt ; 
And, madam, if my unde Marcus go, 
I will most willingly attend your ladyship. 

Mar. Ludus, I wilL 

[Lavinia turns over the booke which Lucius 
hadletfaU. 

' Fear her noi, the quarto the preceding speech in the old 

reading. Folios, Feare not. (b) editions. But the third line of 

" Cornelia, the mother of the young Lucius* following speech 

Gracchi, (r) shows that he is not replying to 

u TvUy*s Orator, M. Tullius his " grandsire " TOue, (w) 

Cicero's treatise de Oratore, (a) ^HecubaoJ Troy, wife of Priam, 

'* CoMl Ihou not guess, &c. King of Troy. Cf. Hamlet IL, 

By the absence of the required u, 628 ff. (b) 
prefix, this line is made a part of 
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7tt. How now, Lavinia ! — Marcus, what means this ? 80 
Some book there is that she desires to see. — 
Which is it, girl, of these ? — Open them, boy. — 
But thou art deeper read, and better skilled ; 
Come, and take choice of all my library. 
And so b^uile thy sorrow, till the Heavens 
Reveal the damned contriver of this deed. — 
What book? 
Why lifts she up her arms in sequence thus ? 

Mar, I think, she means, that there was more than 
one 
Confederate in the hcL — Ay, more there was ; 40 

Or else to Heaven she heaves them to revenge. 

T%t. Lucius, what book is that she tosseth so ? 

Boy. Grandsire, ^tis Ovid^s Metamorphoses : 
My mother gave it me. 

Mar. For love of her that 's gone. 

Perhaps, she cuU^d it from among the rest. 

TU. Soft ! so busily she turns the leaves I 
Help her : what would she find ? — Lavinia, shall I read ? 
This is the tragic tale of Philomel, 
And treats of Tereus^ treason, and his rape ; 
And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy. 00 

Mar. See, brother, see! note, how she quotes the 
leaves. 

** thou, i. e. Lavi$Ua. (b) 

" What bookf These words 
appear only in the folio. Dyce 
suggests that "perhaps the tran- 
scriber had inadvertently passed 
on to the line, Ludus, what book, 
&c, and when he afterwards pei^ 
ceived his mistake, and drew his 
pen through the nusplaoed line, he 
may have left two words of it not 
tuHiy blotted out" But it should 
be remarked that Lavinia is 



searching among the bodes ; and 
perhaps the line is mutilated, (w) 

'^ m teqitence, one following 
the other, (r) 

** fad, crime — as frequent^. 

(B) 

*^ quotei the leaves, i,e.€A)aer7ta 
them; as in Hamuli. L 111-1£» 

"I am sorry that with better heed 
and judgment 
I had not quoted him." (w) 
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Tit. Lavinia, wert thou thus surprised, sweet girl. 
Ravished and wrong'd, as Philomela was, 
Fopc'd in the ruthless, vast, and gloomy woods ? — 
See, see! — 

Ay, such a place there is, where we did hunt, 
(O, had we never, never, hunted there !) 
Patterned by that the poet here describes, 
By nature made for murthers, and for rapes. 

Mar. O, why should nature build so foul a den, 60 
Unless the gods delight in tragedies ? 

Tit. Give signs, sweet girl, for here are none but 
friends, 
What Roman lord it was durst do the deed : 
Or slunk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erst. 
That left the camp to sin in Lucrece^ bed ? 

Mar. Sit down, sweet niece : — brother, sit down by 
me. — 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 
Inspire me, that I may this treason find ! — 
My lord, look here ; — look here, Lavinia : 
This sandy plot is plain ; guide, if thou canst, 70 

This after me when I have writ my name 
Without the help of any hand at all. 

[He writes his name with his staffs and guides 
it with feet and mouth. 
Cursed be that heart, that forc''d us to this shift ! — 
Write thou, good niece ; and here display, at last, 
What God will have discovered for revenge. 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrows plain. 
That we may know the traitors, and the truth ! 

[She takes the staff in her moiUh^ and guides 
it with her stumps^ and writes. 

•* €T9t, formerly, of old. (r) ^' this. The folio has» by ac- 

cidental repetition, that, (w) 
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TU. O, do ye read, my lord, what she hath writ ? 
Siuprwn — Chiron — Demetrius. 

Mar, What, what ! — the lustful sons of Tamora 80 
Performers of this heinous, bloody deed ? 

TU. Magni domincUor poKj 
Tarn lenhuf audis sceJeraf tarn lentus videsf 

Mar, O, calm thee, gentle lord, although, I know. 
There is enough written upon this earth. 
To stir a mutiny in the mildest thoughts. 
And arm the minds of infants to exclaims. 
My lord, kneel down with me ; Lavinia, kneel. 
And kneel, sweet boy, the Roman Hector^s hope. 
And swear with me, — as with the woful fere, 90 

And fetther, of that chaste, dishonoured dame, 
Lord Junius Brutus sware for Lucrece** rape, — 
That we will prosecute, by good advice. 
Mortal revenge^upon these traitorous Groths, 
And see their blood, or die with this reprocu;h. 

1\i, TTis sure enough, an you knew how ; 
But if you hunt these bear-whelps, then beware : 
The dam will wake, and if she wind you once. 
She ^s with the lion deeply still in league. 
And lulls him whilst she playeth on her back ; lOO 

And when he sleeps will she do what she list. 
You ''re a young huntsman : Marcus, let it alone; 

^ gtuprum^ violation, (r) " good advice, "well consid- 

■•■■ Qreai ruler of the heavens, ered mefuis." Rolfe. Cf. iL 10, 

art thou eo dow in hearing and where wdL advie'd means perhaps 

seeing crimes f Adapted from "possessed of his full faculties." 

Seneca's Hippolytus, ii. 671. (b) 

Magni should probably be the ^ hunt. So the folio and the 

vocative Magne, (b) quarto of 1611. Rowe and many 

^ the woful fere, "Fere," subsequent editors needlessly read 

from the Anglo-Saxon, ge-fera hurt. The first line of this speech 

= a companion, was used of old is probably mutilated, 

for "wife." •* wind, scent, (b) 
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Andy come, I will go get a leaf of brass. 

And with a gad of steel will write these words, 

And lay it by. The angry northern wind 

Will blow these sands, like SibyPs l^ives, abroad, 

And whereas your lesson then ? — Boy, what say you ? 

Boy. I say, my lord, that if I were a man. 
Their mothei^s bed-chamber should not be safe 
For these bad bondmen to the yoke of Rome. 110 

Mar. Ay, that ^s my boy ! thy father hath full oft 
For his ungrateful country done the like. 

Boy. And, uncle, so will I, an if I live. 

Tit. Come, go with me into mine armoury ; 
Lucius, 1 11 fit thee : and withal, my boy 
Shall carry from me to the Empress^ sons 
Presents, that I intend to send them both. 
Come, come ; thou It do thy message, wilt thou not ? 

Boy. Ay, with my dagger in their bosoms, grandsire. 

Tit. No, boy, not so ; I ''U teach thee another course. 120 
Lavinia, come. — Marcus, look to my house : 
Lucius and I '11 go brave it at the Court ; 
Ay, marry, will we, sir ; and we '11 be waited on. 

[Eocetrnt Trrcrs, Lavinia, ofnd Boy. 

Mar. O Heavens ! can you hear a good man groan. 
And not relent, or not compassion him ? 
Marcus, attend him in his ecstasy. 
That hath more scars of sorrow in his heart, 
Than foemen's marks upon his batter'd shield ; 

^ gad is the Anglo-Saxon for the Sibyl, contaimng the prophe- 

any pointed weapon, or the point des. (b) 

of any weapon; and an ox gad or ^^^ hondmen^ aa prisoners of 

goad was <Higinally a rod tipped war. (b) 

with a point. The name has re- ^** oompasium, the verb, — 

mained, although a lash has taken " have compassion <mi." (b) 

the plaoe of the pcnnt (w) ^^ ecstasy, iieazy. Of. below» 

^^ Sibils leaves, the leaves of iv. 21. (b) 
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But yet so just, that he will not revenge. — 

Revenge, ye Heavens, for old Andronicus ! [^ExU. 180 

Scene II. — Tlie Same. A Room m the Palace. 

Enter Aabon, Demetrius, and Chiron ai one door; ai 
another door^ young Lucius, and an Attendant, vMh 
a bundk of weapons^ and verses writ upon them. 

Chi. Demetrius, here ''s the son of Lucius ; 
He hath some message to deliver us. 

Aar. Ay, some mad message firom his mad grand- 
father. 

Boi/. My lords, with all the humbleness I may, 
I greet your honours from Androniciis ; — 
lAside.] And pray the Roman gods confound you both. 

Dem. Gramercy, lovely Lucius. What ^s the news ? 

Bojf. [Aside.] That you are both deciphered, that^s 
the news. 
For villains mark'd with rape. [7V> tJiem."] May it 

please you. 
My grandsire, well advised, hath sent by me lo 

The goodliest weapons of his armoury, 
To gratify your honourable youth. 
The hope of Rome ; for so he bade me say, 
And so I do, and with his gifts present 
Your lordships, that whenever you have need, 
You may be armed and appointed well. 
And so I leave you both, [aside.] like bloody villains. 

[Exeunt Boy and Attendant. 

^ ye. Hie oonjectiire of John- is neceanrj to the speech, [de^ 

mm. Folios and quartos, the. ciphered, found out] 
(r) ^^ vjeil advu^d, in his right 

' That you are both deciphered, mind, (r) 
&c. This line, found in both '* appointed, equipped, (r) 

quartos, is omitted in the folio. It 
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Dem. What's here? A scroll, and written round 
about ? 
Let's see; 

Integer vitoe^ scelerisque purus^ 20 

Non eget Mauri jaculis^ nee arcu. 

Chi. O ! 't is a verse in Horace. I know it well : 
I read it in the grammar long ago. 

Aar. Ay, just ! — a verse in Horace ; — right, you 
have it. 
[Aside.'] Now, what a thing it is to be an ass ! 
Here 's no fond jest ! the old man hath found their guilt. 
And sends them weapons wrapped about with lines, 
That wound, beyond their feeling, to the quick ; 
But were our witty Empress well afoot, 
She would applaud Andronicus' conceit : 30 

But let her rest in her unrest a while. — 
[To them.'] And now, young lords, was't not a happy 

star 
Led us to Rome, strangei's, and more than so. 
Captives, to be advanced to this height ? 
It did me good, before the palace gate 
To brave the Tribune in his brother's hearing. 

Dem. But me more good, to see so great a lord 
Basely insinuate, and send us gifts. 

Aar. Had he not reason. Lord Demetrius? 
Did you not use his daughter very fiiendly ? 40 

*^^ Integer vUcb, &c., from baki suggested that fovnd is a mis- 

Horaoe's Odee, I. 22. "He who print for /oru2= foolish, which is 

18 pure in life, and free from sin, accepted by this text 

needs not the darts of the Moor, " them. The quarto of 1611 

nor the bow." (b) misprinted the, and the folio re- 

" The writer is probably re- peated the error, 

cording his own experience, (b) ^ well afoot, herself in good 

^ jtut, precisely, (b) health, (b) 

** fond. The old copies, found " insinuate, insinuate himself. 

[Cambridge editors, «oumQ. Theo- (b) 
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Dem. I would we had a thousand Roman dames 
At such a bay, by turn to serve our lust 

Chi. A charitable wish, and full of love. 

Aar. Here lacks but your mother for to say amen. 

Chi. And that would she for twenty thousand more. 

Dem. Come, let us go, and pray to all the gods 
For our beloved mother in her pains. 

Jar. Pray to the devils; the gods have given us 
over. [Trumpets sound. 

Dem. Why do the Emperor^s trumpets flourish 
thus? 

Chi. Belike, for joy the Emperor hath a son. 50 

Dem. Soft I who comes here ? 

Enter a Nurse, ztnth a black-ormoor Child in her arms. 

Nurse. Grood morrow, lords. O, tell me, did you see 
Aaron the Moor ? 

Aar. Well, more, or less, or ne^er a whit at all, 
Here Aaron is ; and what with Aaron now ? 

Nur. O gentle Aaron ! we are all undone. 
Now help, or woe betide thee evermore ! 

Aar. Why, what a caterwauling dost thou keep ! 
What dost thou wrap and fumble in thine arms ? 

Nur. O, that which I would hide from Heaven^s 
eye, 60 

Our Empress^ shame, and stately Rome^s disgrace. — 
She is delivered, lords ; she is delivered. 

Aar. To whom ? 

Nur. I mean she ^s brought to bed. 

Aar. Well, God 

Give her good rest ! What hath he sent her ? 

^ At suck a bay, i. e. in such a gnn, id, 18 : " Ah, that I had my 
situation, under such dicum- lady at this bay !" (w) 
stances. So in the PassionaU PU- "^ Bdike, probably, (b) 
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Why, then she is the DeviPs dam : 



Nur. A deviL 

Aar. 

A joyful issue. 

Nur. A joyless, dismal, black, and sorrowful issue. 
Here is the babe as loathsome as a toad 
Amongst the £surest breeders of our dime. 
The Empress sends it thee, thy stamp, thy seal. 
And bids thee christen it with thy dagger^s point. 

Aar. ^Zounds, ye whore f is black so base a hue ? — 
Sweet blowse, you are a beauteous blossom, sure. 

Dem. Villain, what hast thou done ? 

Aar. That which thou canst not undo. 

Chi. Thou hast undone our mother. 

Aar. Villain, I have done thy mother. 

Dem. And therein, hellish dog, thou hast undone. 
Woe to her chance, and damned her loathM choice ! 
Accursed the ofispring of so foul a fiend ! 

Chi. It shall not live. 

Aar. It shall not die. 

Nur. Aaron, it must : the mother wiUs it so. 

Aar. What ! must it, nurse ? then let no man but I 
Do execution on my flesh and blood. 

Dem. 1 11 broach the tadpole on my rapier^s point. 
Nurse, give it me; my sword shall soon dispatch it. 



70 



so 



" 'Zomdi I Tlie quartos, 
Zcwndi. The folio» OuH — 
doubtless in oonsequenoe of the 
statute against profanity so often 
re f erred to. 

'» bhum, K "blowsy" mean 
ruddy and f at-f aoed, which it seems 
to do, the substantive would seem 
not correctly applied to a new-bom 
Uadc-a-moor child. Perhaps it 
had passed into a familiar term ci 
jocose endearment for a child, (w) 



[Baildon sees in it, probably with 
acute penetration, " another extra- 
ordinary instance of Shakespeare's 
encydopsedic knowledge, as n^gro 
children are not bom blade but 
red," &c.] 

^ I have done thy mother. fHiis 
speech is omitted in the folios.] 
See "I oouM not do withal," 
Merdumt of Venice, JH, iv. 7£. 

** broach, spit (b) 
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SbeneTtvo Titus Andronicus 867 

Aar. Sooner this sword shall plough thy bowels up. 
[Takes the Child from the Nurse, and draws. 
Stay, murtherous villains ! will you kill your brother? 
Now, by the burning tapers of the sky, 
That shone so brightly when this boy was got, 90 

He dies upon my scimitar^s sharp point. 
That touches this my first-bom son and heir. 
I tell you, younglings, not Enoeladus, 
With all his threatening band of Typhon^s brood. 
Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war. 
Shall seize this prey out of his fisither^s hands. 
What, what, ye sanguine, shallow-hearted bojrs ! 
Ye white-lim^d walls I ye alehouse painted signs ! 
Coal-black is better than another hue. 
In that it scorns to bear another hue ; 100 

For all the water in the ocean 
Can never turn the swanks black 1^ to white. 
Although she lave them hourly in the flood. 
Tell the Empress from me, I am of age 
To keep mine own ; excuse it how she can. 

Dem, Wilt thou betray thy noble mistress thus ? 

Aar. My mistress is my mistress ; this, myself ; 
The vigour, and the picture of my youth : 
This, before all the world, do I prefer ; 
This, maugre all the world, will I keep safe, no 

Or some of you shall smoke for it in Rome. 

Dem. By this our mother is for ever shamed. 

** Encdadui, the Than con- ^ Alcides, Heicuks. (a) 

fined under Aetna, (b) ** mmgwne, bkxxl-ccJouied. (b) 

•* TjfphotCM brood. TVphon ^ whit0'lim*d walls, Cf. 

was a terrible monster, who with " whited sepulchres." (b) 
his brood, brethren and creatures '°' ocean, trisyllabic. Cf. liL 

like him, giants of fire and wind, 7. (b) 

had his abode in the lower r^ons '^ maugre, notwithstanding, (b) 
of Tartarus. 
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Chi. Rome will despise her for this foul escape. 

Nur. The Emperor in his rage will doom her 
death. 

Chi. I blush to think upon this ignomy. 

Jar. Why, there ^s the privil^e your beauty 
bears. 
Fie, treacherous hue ! that will betray with blushing 
The dose enacts and counsels of the heart : 
Here ^s a young lad firam^d of another leer. 
Look, how the black slave smiles upon the father 120 

As who should say, ^^Old lad, I am thine own.^ 
He is your brother, lords, sensibly fed 
Of that self-blood that first gave life to you ; 
And from that womb where you imprisoned were, 
He is enfranchised and come to light : 
Nay, he is your brother by the surer side, 
Although my seal be stamped in his face. 

Nur. Aw)n, what shall I say unto the Empress ? 

Dem. Advise thee, Aaron, what is to be done, 
And we will all subscribe to thy advice : iso 

Save thou the child, so we may all be safe. 

Jar. Then sit we down, and let us all consult. 
My son and I will have the wind of you : 
Keep there ; now talk at pleasure of your safety. 

[They sU. 

Dem. How many women saw this child of his ? 

"* escape, transgression. Cf. ''* leer, i. e. look, compkzion. 

••escapade." (b) (w) 

"* ignomy. Collier says, "All ^ eennbly, after the manner (rf 

the copies i^ui, ignomy** The first creatures that f eeL (b) 
folio has ignominie — erroneously, ^** edf, same, self-same, (b) 
as the rhytimi shows, (w) ^^ Advise thee, consider, (b) 

"* dose, secret enacts, de- "* have the vfind of you, L e. 

terminations. "Actions" and keep watch of you — a hunting 

"working*' are also proposed as term, (b) 
explanations, (b) 
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Aar. Why, so, brave lords: when we join in 
league, 
I am a lamb ; but if you brave the Moor, 
The chafed boar, the mountain lioness, 
The ocean swells not so as Aaron storms. — 
But say again, how many saw the child ? 140 

Nur. Cornelia the midwife and myself; 
And no one else but the delivered Empress. 

Aar. The Empress, the midwife, and yourself: 
Two may keep counsel, when the third ^s away. 
Gro to the Empress ; tell her, this I said. — 

[Stabbing her: she screams. 
Weke, weke ! — so cries a pig, prepared to th^ 
spit. 

Dem. What meanest thou, Aaron? Wherefon^ 
did^st thou this? 

Aar. O lord, sir, ^t is a deed of policy. 
Shall she live to betray this guilt of ours, 
A long-tongued babbling gossip ? no, lords, no. 100 

And now be it known to you my full intent. 
Not far, one Muli lives, my countryman ; 
His wife but yesternight was brought to bed. 
His child is like to her, fair as you are : 
Gro pack with him, and give the mother gold. 
And tell them both the circumstance of all ; 
And how by this their child shall be advanced, 

** as. The folio misprmts oL **' pock^ plot So " a pack, a 

*** Not far, one Midi lives. The conspiracy against me," Merry 

M copies haye one Mtditeue. It Wives of Windsor, IV. iL 128, and 

seems very dear that [Steevens's "That gddsmith there, were he 

coQJectuiel M%di Hues (perhaps not padc'd with her, could witness 

written closely together) was mis- it,'* Comedy of Erron, V. L 219. 

taken for Mtdiieus by a tran- (w) 

■criber or compositor. Collier's ^ circumskawe o/ oS, the whole 

folio of 16S2 has Not far hence lituatiim, all the details, (a) 
Midi Uves. 
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And be received for the Emperor^s heir» 

And substituted in the place of mine, 

To calm this tempest whirling in the Court, 160 

And let the Emperor dandle him for his own. 

Hark ye, lords : ye see, I have given her physic, 

[PoirUinff to the Nurse. 
And you must needs bestow her funeral ; 
The fields are near, and you are gallant gi^ooms. 
This done, see that you take no longer days. 
But send the midwife presently to me : 
The midwife and the nurse well made away. 
Then let the ladies tattle what they please. 

Chi. A^ron, I see thou wilt not trust the air 
With secrets. 

Dem. For this care of Tamora, 170 

Herself and hers are highly bound to thee. 

^Exeunt Dem. and Chi. bearing off the Nurse. 

Aar. Now to the Goths, as swift as swallow 
flies; 
There to dispose this treasure in mine arms, 
Ajid secretly to greet the Empress^ friends. — 
Come on, you thick-lipped slave ; I ''U bear you 

hence. 
For it is you that puts us to our shifts : 
I ^11 make you feed on berries and on roots, 
Ajid feed on curds and whey, and suck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave ; and bring you up 
To be a warrior, and command a camp. iso 

[Exit mth the Child. 



^^ bestow, prepare, unless her is aUusion to their treatment of 

taken as a dative, in which case the LAvinia." — Baildon. (b) 

phrase seems to mean *' give her ^^ presently, at once, (r) 

bmial." (b) "' dispose, dispose oi, place. 

"* gaUani grooms, ** A sarcastic (r) 
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Scene III. — 7%^ same. A PttbUc Place. 

Enter Trrus, bearing arrows^ with letters on the ends of 
them; with him Marcus, young Lucius, and other 
Grentlemen, with bows. 

Tit. Come, Marcus, come. — Kinsmen, this is the 
way. — 
Sir boy, let me see your archery : 
Look ye draw home enough, and ^t is there straight. 
Terras Astrasa reliquit : 

Be you remember'^d, Marcus, she ^s gone, she ^s fled. 
Sirs, take you to your tools. You, cousins, shall 
Go sound the ocean, and cast your nets ; 
Happdy you may find her in the sea, 
Yet there 's as little justice as at land. — 
No ; Publius and Sempronius, you must do it ; 10 

^ is you must dig with mattock and with spade, 
And pierce the inmost centre of the earth : 
Then, when you come to Pluto's region, 
I pray you, deliver him this petition ; 
Tell him, it is for justice, and for aid, 
And that it comes from old Andronicus, 
Shaken with sorrows in ungrateful Rome. — 



* lei. Tiie second folio mended 
the rhythm of this line by reading 
now let, 

* Terras, &c, from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, L 150, "Astrsea 
left the earth." Astraia, the god- 
dess of Justice, lingered k>nge8t ci 
all the gods among men. (b) 

* remembered, mindful of the 
fact that (b) 

* Happdy, All the old copies 
have here a derangement of the 



verse; and the folio prints haply; 
the quarto of 1611, happily. TIae 
wend is plainly happdy = by happe, 
it being intended that the super- 
fluous terminal e should be pro- 
nounced. Several other instances 
occur in these plays. 

" Pluto*» region, i. e. the in- 
fernal regions, region is trisyl- 
labia (b) 

» that, the old cofoea, then 
— apparency a slip, (b) 
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Ah, Rome ! — Well, well ; I made thee miserable, 

What time I threw the people^s suffrages 

On him that thus doth tyrannize o^er me. — 20 

60, get you gone ; and pray be careful all, 

And leave you not a man of war unsearch'^d : 

This wicked Emperor may have shipped her hence. 

And, kinsmen, then we may go pipe for justice. 

Mar. O Publius, is not this a heavy case. 
To see thy noble uncle thus distract ? 

PubKus. Therefore, my lord, it highly us concerns. 
By day and night t 'attend him carefully ; 
And feed his humour kindly as we may. 
Till time beget some carefid remedy. 30 

Mar. Kinsmen, his sorrows are past remedy. 
Join with the Groths ; and with revengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude. 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 

Tit. Publius, how now ! how now, my masters ! 
What! 
Have you met with her ? 

Pub. No, my good lord; but Pluto sends you 
word. 
If you will have Revenge from Hell, you shall. 
Marry, for Justice, she is so employ'^d. 
He thinks with Jove in Heaven, or somewhei'e else, 40 
So that perforce you must needs stay a time. 

7^. He doth me wrong to feed me with dela}^ 
1 11 dive into the burning lake below. 
And pull her out of Acheron by the heels. — 
Marcus, we are but shrubs, no cedars we; 

* earefvl remedy, L e. one the '^ for, 9a for. (b) 

Kfult (rf care, (b) ^ Acheron. Firat folio and 

** vfreak^TeveDgt. Cf.IV.iv.ll, quarto, Aoaron. The river ol 

wreake, uidV.n. S^wreakful, (b) Hades, (b) 
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No big-bon'*d men, framM of the Cyclops^ size, 

But metal, Marcus, steel to the very back ; 

Yet wrung with wrongs, more than our backs can bear : 

And, sith there ^s no justice in Earth nor Hell, 

We will solicit Heaven, and move the gods, 50 

To send down justice for to ^vreak our wrongs. 

Come, to this gear. You are a good archer, Marcus. 

[He gives them the arrows. 
Ad Jovemy that ^s for you : — here, ad ApoOinem : — 
Ad Marten^ that 's for myself: — 
Here, boy, to Pallas : — here, to Mercury : 
To Saturn, Caius, not to Saturnine ; 
You were as good to shoot against the wind. — 
To it, boy : Marcus, loose, when I bid. 
Of my word, I have written to effect ; 
There ^s not a god left unsolicited. 60 

Mar, Kinsmen, shoot all your shafts into the court : 
We will afflict the Emperor in his pride. 

TU. Now, masters, draw. [They shoci,'\ O, well 
said, Lucius ! 
Grood boy, in Virgoes lap : give it Pallas. 

Mar. My lord, I aim a mile beyond the moon : 
Your letter is with Jupiter by thia 

TU. Ha ! Publius, Publius, what hast thou done ? 
See, see ! thou hast shot off one of Taurus^ horns. 

^ Cydops, giants, serranti to " Uxm, lei fly. (b) 

Vukmn. (b) *• Of, on. to effect, to good 

* nth, mnct, (b) pwpose. (b) 

*• (^«ar, busmess. (b) ^ kwB Mtdt L e. weD done. See 

••^ AdJovem,&c. To Jupiter, ** weD said, Da^y/' Seoood Part of 

to Apdlo, to Mars, (b) Henry Ae Fourth, V. iiL 10. (w) 

•• To Saturn, Caiue, Capell's "^^ Virgo . . . Taurui . . . 

suggestion. Fofios and quartos Ariee, the oonstdlatJons. (b) 

read To Saturnine, to Came. ** ''Biarcus is of course hu- 

Rowe, to Saturn and to Cedue. mouring Titue, Tdiom he thinks 

(b) mad.** — BaOdon. (b) 

TOL, XI. ^ 18 
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Mar. This was the sport, my lord : when Publius 
shot, 
The bull, being gall'd, gave Aries such a knock 7o 

That down fell both the ram^s horns in the court ; 
And who should find them but the Empress^ villain. 
She laughM, and told the Moor he should not choose 
But give them to his master for a present. 

TU. Why, there it goes : Grod give his lordship joy. 

Enter the down, with a hcuiket and two pigeons. 

News ! news from Heaven ! Marcus, the post is come. 
Sirrah, what tidings ? have you any letters ? 
Shall I have justice ? what says Jupiter ? 

Clown. Ho! the gibbet-maker? he says, that he 
hath taken them down again, for the man must not so 
be hang'd till the next week. 

Tit. But what says Jupiter, I ask thee ? 

Cb. Alas, sir ! I know not Jupiter : I never drank 
with him in all my life. 

Tit. Why, villain, art not thou the carrier? 

Cb. Ay, of my pigeons, sir ; nothing else. 

7^. Why, didst thou not come from Heaven ? 

Cb. From Heaven ? alas, sir ! I never came there. 
Grod forbid, I should be so bold to press to Heaven in 
my young days. Why, I am going with my pigeons to 90 
the Tribunal plebs, to take up a matter of brawl be- 
twixt my unde and one of the Emperial^s men. 

Mar. Why, sir, that is as fit as can be, to serve for 
your oration ; and let him deliver the pigeons to the 
Emperor frt)m you. 

T\t. Tell me, can you deliver an oration to the 
Emperor with a grace ? 

** Tribunal fMi, I e. tribune of the plebs. take up, we say "make 
up- (B) 
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CIo. Nay, truly, sir, I could never say grace in all 
my life. 

TU. Sirrah, come hither. Make no more ado, lOO 
But give your pigeons to the Emperor : 
By me thou shalt have justice at his hands. 
Hold, hold : — meanwhile, here 's money for thy charges. 
Give me pen and ink. — 
Sirrah, can you with a grace deliver a supplication? 

Ob. Ay, sir. 

Tit. Tten here is a supplication for you. And 
when you come to him, at the first approcMsh, you must 
kneel ; then kiss his foot ; then deliver up your pigeons, 
and then look for your reward. I '11 be at hand, sir ; 110 
see you do it bravely. 

Cb. I warrant you, sir ; let me alone. 

Tit. Sirrah, hast thou a knife ? Come let me see 
it — 
Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration. 
For thou hast made it like an humble suppliant. — 
And when thou hast given it to the Emperor, 
Knock at my door, and tell me what he says. 

Ch. Grod be with you, sir ; I will. 

71/. Come, Marcus, let us go. — Publius, follow 
me. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. — The Same. Before the Pcdace. 

Enter Saturninus, Tamora, Demetrius, Chiron, 
Lords, and Others: Saturninus carrying the arrows 
that Trrus shot. 

Sat. Why, lords, what wrongs are these! Was 
ever seen 
An Emperor of Rome thus overborne, 

»" hravdy, fincty. (b) 
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276 Titus Andronicus ActFomr 

Troubled, confronted thus; and, for the extent 

Of egal justice, us'd in such contempt? 

My lords, you know, as do the mightful gods, 

(However these disturbers of our peace 

Buzz in the people's ears) there naught hath pass'd. 

But even with law, against the wilful sons 

Of old Andronicus. And what an if 

His sorrows have so overwhelm'd his wits, lo 

Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks. 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterness ? 

And now he writes to Heaven for his redress : 

See, here 's to Jove, and this to Mercury; 

This to Apollo; this to the god of war; 

Sweet scrolls to fly about the streets of Rome! 

What 's this but libelling against the Senate, 

And blazoning our injustice every where ? 

A goodly humour, is it not, my lords ? 

As who would say, in Rome no justice were. 20 

But if I live, his feigned ecstasies 

Shall be no shelter to these outrages; 

But he and his shall know, that justice lives 

In Satuminus' health; whom, if she sleep. 

He '11 so awake, as she in fury shall 

Cut oflF the proud'st conspirator that lives. 

Tarn. My gracious lord, my lovely Saturnine, 
Lord of my life, conunander of my thoughts. 
Calm thee, and bear the faults of Titus' age, 

' exlenJk practice, extension. Some equivalent phrase is plainly 

Some explain as equivalent to required. [Caanibfidge, as know,] 
maintenance, (b) ^ Buss, whisper, (b) 

^ egal. This, the French form ' even, in accord, (b) 

of "equal,** was in constant use in ^' ioreaki^ revenges, (b) 

Shake8peare*s day. (w) '* ecstonet, insanity. CH, above^ 

^ 09 do. supplied hj Rowe. IV. i. 126. (b) 

»» OS, that, (b) 
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Th' effects of sorrow for his valiant sons, 80 

Whose loss hath pierc'd him deep, and searr'd his 

heart; 
And rather comfort his distressed plight. 
Than prosecute the meanest, or the best, 
For these contempts. — [Aside.] Why, thus it shall 

become 
High-witted Tamora to gloze with all: 
But, Titus, I have touched thee to the quick; 
Thy life-blood on 't. U Aaron now be wise. 
Then is all safe, the anchor 's in the port — 

Enter Clown. 

How now, good feUow! would'st thou speak with us? 

Clo, Yes, forsooth, an your mistership be Emperial. 40 

Tarn, Empress I am, but yonder sits the Emperor. 

Clo. TT is he. — God and Saint Stephen give you 
good den. I have brought you a letter, and a couple of 
pigeons here. [Satubnintts reads the letter. 

Sat. Go, take him away, and hang him presently. 

Clo. How much money must I have ? 

Tarn. Come, sirrah; you must be hang'd. 

Clo. Hang'd! By'r lady, then I have brought up a 
neck to a fair end. [Exit, guarded. 

Sat. Despiteful and intolerable wrongs! . 60 

Shall I endure this monstrous viUainy ? 
I know from whence this same device proceeds. 
May this be borne ? — As if his traitorous sons. 
That died by law for murther of our brother, 

** gUm, indulge in beguiling Mp Ufe Hood on'i. Tlie Cam- 
talk, (b) bridge editors retain the old read- 

" Thylife4jiood on H. Tlie M ing. Folio ft,otU; Folio 9, on*t] 

copies* Thy life Hood out — an ^ good den, good evening, (b) 

easy misprint [White's text read ^ presenUy, at onoe. (b) 
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Have by my means been butchered wrongf uDy. — 

Go, drag the villain hither by the hair: 

Nor age, nor honour, shall shape privil^e. — 

For this proud mock, I '11 be thy slaughter-man; 

Sly frantic wretch, that holp'st to make me great. 

In hope thyself should govern Rome and me. 60 

Enter iEMiLius. 

What news with thee, iEmilius ? 

JEmiliua, Arm, my lords! Rome never had more 
cause. 
The Goths have gathered head, and with a power 
Of high-resolved men, bent to the spoil. 
They hither march amain,, under conduct 
Of Lucius, son to old Andronicus; 
Who threats, in course of this revenge, to do 
As much as ever Coriolanus did. 

Sat. Is waiiike Lucius general of the Goths ? 
These tidings nip me; and I hang the head 70 

As flowers with frost, or grass beat down with storms. 
Ay, now begin our sorrows to approach. 
'Tb he the common people love so much: 
Myself hath often heard them say. 
When I have walked like a private man. 
That Lucius' banishment was wrongfully. 
And they have wish'd that Lucius were their Emperor. 

" shape privtUge, furnish a Walker plausibly reads, Arm^ arm, 

ground for ezemptioii. (a) my ^ordf, for rhythm's sake, (w) 

** holp*tl, didst help, (b) ** power, anny — as before. 

^ Enter .£MiLnjB. In the okl (a) 
ocques. Enter Ntmtiui JEmiliut, ^ conduct, accented on the final 

doubtless meaning merely that syllable, (a) 
MmUiue comes as a messenger. ^ courm of, carrying out 

(w) •• CorioUmue. a. Shakc- 

^ Arm, my lorde. Sidney speare's later play, (a) 
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Scene Four Titus Andronicus 279 

Tarn. Why should you fear? is not our city 
strong? 

Sat. Ay, but the citizens favour Lucius, 
And will revolt from me to succour him. so 

Tam. King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy 9 
name. 
Is the Sim dimm'd, that gnats do fly in it ? 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing. 

And is not careful what they mean thereby; 
Knowing that with the shadow of his wings. 

He can at pleasure stint their melody: 
Even so may'st thou the giddy men of Rome. 
Then cheer thy spirit; for know, thou Emperor, 
I will enchant the old Andronicus 

With words more sweet, and y^t more dangerous, 90 

Than baits to fish, or honey-stalks to sheep; 
Whenas the one is wounded with the bait, 
The other rotted with delicious feed. 

Sai. But he will not entreat his son for us. 

Tam. IS Tamora entreat him, then he will; 
For I can smooth, and fill his aged ear 
With golden promises, that were his heart 
Almost impregnable, his old ears deaf. 
Yet should both ear and heart obey my tongue. — 
Go thou before, be our ambassador: [To iEMiLins. lOO 
Say that the Emperor requests a parley 



** wmgt. The passage is in ^ stifU, cause to stop, (b) 

attemate rhymes, and therefore *^ honey-stalks, Johnson says 

Knight reads wing, and is followed that honey-stalks are sweet-dover 

by Dyce. But all the old editions flowers, (w) 
read wings, much to the advantage ^ smooth, flatter, (b) 

of the sense. See the note on '^ be. The quartos have to be; 

"then turn tears to fire,'* Romeo the folio has to. The true reading 

and Jtdiet, I. ii. 80. is manifest 
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Of wariike Lucius, and appoint the meeting. 
Even at his father's house, the old Andronicus, 

Sat. iEmilius, do this message honourably: 
And if he stand on hostage for his safety, 
Bid him demand what pledge will please him best 

jEmil. Your bidding shall I do e£Pectually. 

[Exit MuiLum. 

Tarn. Now will I to that old Andronicus, 
And temper him with all the art I have,* 
To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths. no 

And now, sweet Emperor, be blithe again. 
And buiy all thy fear in my devices. 

Sal. Then go suocessantly, and plead to him. 

[Exeurd. 

Act Five. 

Scene L — Plains near Rome. 

Enter Lncius, and an Army of Goths, with drum 
and colours. 

T UCIUS. Approved warriors, and my faithful 
•^^ friends, 

I have received letters from great Rome, 
Which signify what hate they bear their Emperor, 
And how desirous of our sight they are. 
Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles witness. 
Imperious, and impatient of your wrongs; 

>M Even at his faffter^i house, "' succeseoftdy [in miooessioii]. 

&c. This needful line is found So the old copies. Most editors 

on(y in the quarto of 1600. read suecestfuUy, without apparent 

^^ stand en, resolutely demand, need or warrant 
(b) ^ Approved, tried, (b) 

^^ tsmper, nxmkl, influence. 
(B) 
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And, wherein Rome hath done you any scath. 
Let him make treble satisfaction. 

1 Chth. Brave slip, sprung from the great Andronicus, 
Whose name was once our terror, now our comfort, 10 
Whose high exploits and honourable deeds 
Ingrateful Rome requites with foul contempt. 
Be bold in us: we *11 follow where thou lead'st. 
Like stinging bees in hottest summer's day. 
Led by their master to the flower'd fields. 
And be aveng'd on cursed Tamora. 

Ooths. And, as he saith, so say we all with him. 

Luc. I humbly thank him, and I thank you all. 
But who comes here, led by a lusty Goth ? 

Enter a Goth, leading Aabon, with his Chfld in his 

arms. 

St Oolh. Renowned Lucius, from our troops I 

strayed, 30 

To gaze upon a ruinous monastery; 
And as I earnestly did fix mine eye 
Upon the wasted building, suddenly 
I heard a child cry underneath a wall. 
I made unto the noise; when soon I heard 
The crying babe controlled with this discourse: — 
"'Peace, tawny slave; half me, and half thy dam! 
Did not thy hue bewray whose brat thou art. 
Had nature lent thee but thy mother's look. 
Villain, thou might'st have been an emperor: 80 

But where the bull and cow are both milk-white. 
They never do b^et a coal-black calf. 

' mxdh^ hurt (b) humanity and sentiment even in 

* dip^ scion, (b) TiUainous Aaron, (b) 
i7^«.s»^ &c. These lines ^ etmtrdCd, restrained. a. 

are cited as revealing the spark of m. i. 250. 
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Peace, viUain, peace!" — even thus he rates the babe, — 

''For I must bear thee to a trusty Gk>th; 

Who, when he knows thou art the Empress' babe. 

Will hold thee dearly for thy mother's sake." 

With this, my weapon drawn, I rush'd upon him. 

Surprised him suddenly, and brought him hither. 

To use as you think needful of the man. 

Luc. O worthy Goth! thb is the incarnate devil, 40 
That robb'd Andronicus of his good hand: 
This is the pearl that pleas'd your Empress' eye. 
And here 's the base fruit of his burning lust. — 
Say, wall-ey'd slave, whither would'st thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? 
Why dost not speak ? WTiat! deaf ? not a word ? 
A halter, soldiers! hang him on this tree. 
And by his side his fruit of bastardy. 

Aar. Touch not the boy; he is of royal blood. 

Luc. Too like the sire for ever being good. — 50 

First hang the child, that he may see it sprawl; 
A sight to vex the father's soul withal. 
Get me a ladder. 

[A ladder is brought^ which Aabon ascends. 

Aar. Lucius, save the child; 

And bear it from me to the Empress. 
If thou do this, I '11 shew thee wond'rous things, 

•• rates, scolds, (b) " for ever being, ever to be. (r) 

^ the pearl, &c. An allusion ^ Oet me a ladder. These 

to a well-known saying which the words are assigned to Aaron in the 

editors seem not to have noticed old copies, with almost manifest 

Shakespeare puts in Proteu^e error. However desperate and 

mouth in the Two Gentlemen of reckless Aaron might have been, 

Verona, V. ii. 11, 12 ; *' and the old he would hardly have volunteered 

saying is, Black men are pearb an order to fadhtate the vengeance 

in beauteous ladies* eyes." (r) of his foes, (w) 

** waU-e^d, dull, blank-look- 
ing, (r) 
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That highly may advantage thee to hear: 

If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 

1 11 speak no more; but vengeance rot you all! 

Luc. Say on; an if it please me which thou speak'st, 
Thy child shall live, and I will see it nourish'd. 60 

Aar. An if it please thee? why, assure thee» 
Lucius, 
'Twill vex thy soul to hear what I shall speak; 
For I must tiJk of murthers, rapes, and massacres. 
Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
Complots of mischief, treason, villainies 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteously perform'd: 
And this shall all be buried in my death. 
Unless thou swear to me, my child shall live. 

Luc. Tell on thy mind: I say, thy child shall live. 

Aar. Swear that he shall, and then I will begin. 70 

Luc. Whom should I swear by? thou believ'st no 
god: 
That granted, how canst thou believe an oath ? 

Aar. What if I do not, as, indeed, I do not; 
Yet, for I know thou art religious, 
And hast a thing within thee called conscience. 
With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies, 
Which I have seen thee careful to observe. 
Therefore I urge thy oath: — for that, I know. 
An idiot holds his bauble for a god. 
And keeps the oath, which by that god he swears, 80 
To that I *11 urge him. — Therefore, thou shalt vow 
By that same god, what god soe'er it be, 
Tliat thou ador'st and hast in reverence, 

^ piteoudy perform'd, *' pitiful ^ idioi, L e. the court fool, who 

inthediHog** (Heifcml). (b) carried a cjub with a face carved 

'^ for, because, (b) on the end, his battble. (b) 
'* urge, demand, (b) 
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Act Five 



To save my boy, to nourish, and bring him up. 
Or else I will discover naught to thee. 

Luc. Even by my god, I swear to thee, I will. 

Aar. First, know thou, I begot him on the Empress. 

Luc. O most insatiate, luxurious woman! 

Aar. Tut! Lucius, this was but a deed of charity. 
To that which thou shalt hear of me anon. 90 

Twas her two sons that murther'd Bassianus: 
They cut thy sister's tongue, and ravish'd her. 
And cut her hands, and trimmed her as thou saw'st 

Luc, O, detestable villain! caU'st thou that trim- 
ming? 

Aair. Why, she was wash'd, and cut, and trimmed; 
and 'twas 
Trim sport for them that had the doing of it. 

Luc. O, barbarous, beastly villains, like thyself! 

Aar. Indeed, I was their tutor to instruct them. 
That codding spirit had they from their mother. 
As sure a card as ever won the set: loo 

That bloody mind, I think, they leam'd of me» 
As true a dog as ever fought at head. 
Well, let my deeds be witness of my worth. 
I train 'd thy brethren to that guileful hole. 
Where the dead corpse of Bassianus lay; 



** ditoover, reveal — aa often. 

(B) 

** luxurioua, always in Shake- 
speare in the sense of *' lustful** 
So L 99, eoddmg, Cf. "luxury,** 
Richard Iinn.Y.dO, Sic 

*^ cut her homds, the quartos. 
The folios add off, (b) 

*^ cfetejrfaMg, a coc n tpd on the 
first ^Uable. a. L 118, extreme. 
(b) caWet thou Aat trimming f 
i.e. call'st thou that dressing? See 



'^a new untrimmed bride,** King 
John, m. L 209. 

••*^ These speeches of iiaroM 
may be compared with Marlowe*s 
conception of BartAoi in his Jew 
of MaUtL (b) 

'^ fought at head, a reference to 
the bull-dog ^ing at his enemy, 
the bull, in front and at the head. 

(B) 

'<^ <ram'd, guided, hired, (b) 
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I wrote the letter that thy father found. 

And hid the gold within the letter mention 'd» 

Confederate with the Queen and her two sons; 

And what not done, that thou hast cause to rue. 

Wherein I had no stroke of mischief in it ? iio 

I play'd the cheater for thy father's hand. 

And, when I had it, drew myself apart. 

And almost broke my heart with extreme laughter. 

I piy'd me through the crevice of a wall. 

When for his hand he had his two sons' heads; 

Beheld his tears, and laugh'd so heartily. 

That both mine eyes were rainy like to his: 

And when I told the Empress of this sport. 

She swooned almost at my pleasing tale. 

And for my tidings gave me twenty kisses. 120 

1 Chth. What! canst thou say all this, and never 
blush! 

Aar. Ay, like a black dog, as the sajring is. 

Luc. Art thou not sorry for these heinous deeds ? 

Aar. Ay, that I had not done a thousand more. 
Even now I curse the day (and yet, I think. 
Few come within the compass of my curse) 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill: 
As kill a man, or else devise his death; 
Ravish a maid, or plot the way to do it; 
Accuse some innocent, and forswear myself; iso 

Set deadly enmity between two friends; 
Make poor men's cattle break their necks; 
Set fire on bams and hay-stacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears. 

^ '* Bhiflh like a black dog " ^ Few come wWiin the eompasi, 

18 a proverb in Bay's ooUectioii. The folio only misprints F01O ooiim 
(b) vnihin few eompaee. (w> 
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Oft have I digg'd up dead men from their graves. 

And set them upright at their dear friends' doors. 

Even when their sorrow ahnost was forgot; 

And on their skins, as on the bark of trees. 

Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 

**Let not your sorrow die, though I am dead.*' 140 

Tut! I have done a thousand dreadful things. 

As willingly as one would kill a fly; 

And nothing grieves me heartily indeed. 

But that I cannot do ten thousand more. 

Luc. Bring down the devil; for he must not die 
So sweet a death as hanging presently. 

Aar. If there be devils, would I were a devil. 
To live and bum in everlasting fire, 
So I might have your company in Hell, 
But to torment you with my bitter tongue! 160 

Luc. Sirs, stop his mouth, and let him speak no 
more. 

Enter a Goth. 

3 0(dh. My lord, there is a messenger from Rome, 
Desires to be admitted to your presence. 
Luc. Let him come near. 

Enter iEMiLins. 

Welcome, iEmilius! what's the news from Rome? 

j^mil. Lord Lucius, and you princes of the Goths, 
The Roman Emperor greets you all by me: 
And, for he understands you are in arms, 

^^ Even when their eorrow cdr got. But see, three fines below, 

most vxu forgot. The old copies Letnotyottreorrowdie, (w) 
Even when their eorrowes, &c. **• presendyt at once, (b) 

The modem reading hitherto has *•• for, because — as above, 

been their eorrowe almoet were for- (n) 
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He craves a parley at your father's house, 

Willmg you to demand your hostages, 160 

And they shall be immediately delivered. 

1 Qoth. What says our General ? 

Luc, iEmilius, let the Emperor give his pledges 
Unto my father and my uncle Marcus, 
And we will come. — March! away! [Exeurd. 

Scene n. — Rome. Before Titus's House. 

Enter Tamoba, Demetrius, and CHmoN, disguised. 

Tarn. Thus, in this strange and sad habiliment, 
I will encounter with Andronicus, 
And say, I am Revenge, sent from below, 
To join with him and right his heinous wrongs. — 
Knock at his study, where, they say, he keeps. 
To ruminate strange plots of dire revenge: 
Tell him, Revenge is come to join with him. 
And work confusion on his enemies. [They knock. 

Trrus appears at a door above. 

Tii. Who doth molest my contemplation ? 
Is it your trick, to make me ope the door, 10 

That so my sad decrees may fly away. 
And all my study be to no e£Pect ? 
You are deceived; for what I mean to do. 
See here, in bloody lines I have set down. 
And what is written shall be executed. 

Tarn. Titus, I am come to talk with thee. 

^'^ Wming, desiring, (b) the furnituie in the Duke Aranaa't 

* fTrnjEi appears at a door cottage, to serve "for fifty uses." 

above. Titue seems here to have (w) 

appeared in the balcony at the ^^ $ad decrees, serious resolves, 

back of the stage, which was made, Cf. above, 11. iv. 88, decreed, re- 

as Jtdia found was the case with solved, (b) 
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Tit. No; not a word. How can I grace my talk. 
Wanting a hand to give it action ? 
Thou hast the odds of me; therefore no more. 

Tarn. , If thou did'st know me, thou would'st talk 
with me. 90 

Tit. I am not mad; I know thee well enough: 
Witness this wretched stump, witness these crimson lines ; 
Witness these trenches made by grief and care; 
Witness the tiring day and heavy night; 
Witness all sorrow, that I know thee well 
For our proud Empress, mighty Tamora. 
Is not thy coming for my other hand ? 

Tam. Know, thou sad man, I am not Tamora: 
She b thy enemy, and I thy friend. 
I am Revenge; sent from th' infernal kingdom, ao 

To ease the gnawing vulture of thy mind. 
By working wreakful vengeance on thy foes. 
Come down, and welcome me to thb world's light; 
Confer with me of murther and of death. 
There 's not a hollow cave or lurking-place, 
No vast obscurity or misty vale. 
Where bloody murther or detested rape. 
Can couch for fear, but I will find them out; 
And in their ears teU them my dreadful name. 
Revenge, which makes the foul offender quake. 40 

^ action, trisyllabic, (b) "^ Revenge, ^ Rape and Mur- 
*^ lamnolmad, &c. Cf.1.70. (her. This penonificatioii of char- 
below. In the assumed madnefw acten is a trait from the older 
and actual wrought-up state of Morality Plays, (b) 
8u£feriiig, TUua Andronicue is a " vulture, Cf. the story of 
oonnectiiig link between Jeronimo Prometheus, (b) 
in Kyd's 8panM Tragedy and " wreakful, wrathful. f^. 
Handet, the motif being made use The folio misprints my, and, in the 
of in all three, (b) previous line, f^ mmi. 

** obecurity, dark place, (r) 
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Tit. Art thou Revenge ? and art thoi» sent to me» 
To be a torment to mine enemies ? 

Tarn, I am; therefore come down, and welcome 
me. 

Tit. Do me some service, ere I come to thee. 
Lo» by thy side where Rape and Murther stands; 
Now, give some 'surance that thou art Revenge: 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels. 
And then I 'U come and be thy waggoner. 
And whirl along with thee about the globe. 
Provide thee two proper palfries, black as jet, 50 

To hale thy vengeful waggon swift away. 
And find out murtherers in their guilty caves: 
And when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
I wiU dismount, and by the waggon wheel 
Trot, like a servile footman, all day long. 
Even from Hyperion*s rising in the east 
Until his very downfall in the sea: 
And day by day 1 11 do this heavy task. 
So thou destroy Rapine and Murther there. 

Tarn. These are my ministers, and come with me. 60 

Tit. Are they thy ministers ? what are they call'd ? 

Tarn. Rapine and Murther; therefore called so, 
'Cause they take vengeance of such kind of men. 

^ gkbe. Tlie old copies, where in Shakespeare's plajs, 

pfobef, the $ being i^ainfy the mere Cf . Raipe^ 1. 45. (b) 
superfluous addi^m so often made. *^ Are they. The quartos 

** nvurihartri . . . covm. Folio have Are them, which misprint is 

and quartos have mtifviar and cofM. cc^ned in the fdio. In the next 

Steevens first read murdereri ; but line the same M editions haw 

caret was changed to cave$ in the " Rape and Murder" ; but that 

second folio, (w) the second folio is correct in read- 

** Hyperion* it the sun-god's. ing Rapine, &c appears by the 

Gf. Titan% I. il 16S and 11. v.81. rhythm, by the third line above, 

(b) and by the third line of Titwt 

** iRapMis,rape. Not used else- second speech below, (w) 

VOL. XL — 19 
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Tit. Groodlord! how like the Empress' sons they are! 
And you, the Empress: but we worldly men 
Have miserable, mad» mistaking eyes. 

sweet Revenge! now do I come to thee; 
And, if one arm's embraoement will content thee, 

1 will embrace thee in it by and by. [Exit Trrus. 

Tarn. This closing with him fits his Imiacy. 70 

Whatever I forge to feed his brain-sick fits. 
Do you uphold and maintain in your speeches. 
For now he firmly takes me for Revenge; 
And being credulous in this mad thought, 
1 11 make him send for Lucius his son. 
And, whilst I at a banquet hold him sure, 
I *11 find some cunning practice out of hand, 
To scatter and disperse the giddy Groths, 
Or, at the least, make them his enemies. — 
See! here he comes, and I must ply my theme. 80 

Enter Trrus, below. 

Tit. Long have I been forlorn, and aU for thee. 
Welcome, dread Fury, to my woeful house: — 
Rapine and Murther, you are welcome too. — 
How like the Empress and her sons you are! 
Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor: — 
Could not all Hell afford you such a devil ? 
For, well I wot, the Empress never wags. 
But in her company there is a Moor; 
And would you represent our Queen aright, 

** woHHiy, living in this waM. quartos. Hie folio has play my 

(b) theame ; and I am not quite sure 

^ doiing, agreeing, (a) that the allusion is not musical, and 

^ practice out of hand, impro- that the reading of the folio is not 

vised stratagem, (a) a correction of a misprint (w) 

^ ply my theme. Thus the 
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It were convenient you had such a devil. 90 

But welcome, as you are. What shall we do ? 

Tarn. What would'st thou have us do» Andronicus ? 

Dem. Shew me a murtherer» I '11 deal with him. 

Chi. Shew me a villain that hath done a rape, 
And I am sent to be reveng'd on him. 

Tarn. Shew me a thousand that have done thee 
wrong. 
And I will be revenged on them all. 

Tit. Look round about the wicked streets of 
Rome, 
And when thou find'st a man that 's like thyself. 
Good Murther, stab him: he 's a murtherer. — lOO 

Go thou with him; and when it is thy hap 
To find another that is like to thee. 
Good Rapine, stab him: he 's a ravisher. — 
Gro thou with them; and in the Emperor*s Court 
There is a Queen, attended by a Moor: 
Well may'st thou know her by thine own proportion. 
For up and down she doth resemble thee. 
I pray thee, do on them some violent death; 
They have been violent to me and mine. 

Tarn. Well hast thou lesson'd us: this shall weiio 
do. 
But would it please thee, good Andronicus, 
To send for Lucius, thy thrice valiant son. 
Who leads towards Rome a band of warlike Goths, 
And bid him come and banquet at thy house. 
When he is here, even at thy solemn feast, 
I will bring in the Empress and her sons. 
The Emperor himself, and all thy foes. 
And at thy mercy shall they stoop and kneel, 

*^ convenimUpGt. (b) ^'^ upanddaum,complMj. (b) 
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And on them shalt thou ease thy angry heart 
What says Andronicus to this device ? 190 

Tit. Marcus, my brother! — H b sad Titus calls. 

Enter Mabcub. 

GrOy gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Ludus; 

Thou shalt inquire him out among the Groths: 

Bid him repiur to me» and bring with him 

Some of the chiefest princes of the Groths; 

Bid him encamp his soldiers where they are. 

Tell him the Emperor, and the Empress too. 

Feasts at my house, and he shall feast with them. 

This do thou for my love; and so let him. 

As he r^ards his aged father's life. IBO 

Mar. This will I do, and soon return again. [Exii. 

Tarn. Now will I hence about thy business. 
And take my ministers along with me. 

Tit. Nay, nay, let Rape and Murther stay with me, 
Or else I '11 call my brother back again. 
And cleave to no revenge but Lucius. 

Tarn. [Aside to them.] What say you, boys ? will 
you abide with him. 
Whiles I go tell my Lord the Emperor, 
How I have govem'd our determin'd jest ? 
Yield to his humoiur, smooth and speak him fair, liO 

And tarry with him, till I turn again. 

Tit. [Aside.] I know them all, though they suppose 
me mad; 
And will o'erreach them in their own devices, 
A pair of cursed hell-hounds, and their dam. 

^** humnesi, tnsyJMic (a) carried out the groas deoeptkm we 

^" govenCd our determined jett, ananged for. (b) 

'«« tmooth, flatter, (a) 
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Dem. Madam, depart at pleasure; leave us here. 

Tarn. Farewell, Andronicus: Revenge now goes 
To lay a complot to betray thy foes. 

TU. I know ihou dost; and, sweet Revenge, fare- 
well. 

Chi. Tell us, old man, how shall we be employ'd ? 

Tit, Tut! I have work enough for you to do. — 160 
Publius, come hither, Caius, and Valentine! 

Enter Publius and Others. 

Ptt5. What *s your wffl ? 
TU. Know you these two ? 
Pvb, The Empress' sons 
I take them; Chiron, Demetrius. 

TU, Fie, Publius, fie! thou art too much deceived; 
The one is Murther, Rape is the other's name: 
And therefore bind them, gentle Publius; 
Caius, and Valentine, lay hands on them. 
Oft have you heard me wish for such an hour, 160 

And now I find it: therefore, bind them sure; 
And stop their mouths, if they b^in to cry. 

[ExU TrruB. — Publius, Ac, seisx CnmoN 
and Demetrius. 
Chi, Villains, forbear! we are the Empress' sons. 
Pvb. And therefore do we what we are commanded. 
Stop dose their mouths; let them not speak a 

word. 
Is he sure bound? look, that you bind them 
fast 

'** And stop iheir mmd/u^ &c we may oondude from the comma 

This Hue, f oimd in both quartoa, wiudi in that edituHi appears at the 

is omitted from the folio by some end of the preoeding Ime. (w) 
accident of the iMinting^office» as 
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Enter Trrns Andbonicub, wiih Layinia; ehe bearing 
a basin, and he a knife. 

Tit. Come, come, Lavinia; look, thy foes are bomid. 
Sirs, stop their mouths; let them not speak to me. 
But let them hear what fearful words I utter. — 
O villains! Chiron and Demetrius, 170 

Here stands the spring whom you have stained with mud ; 
This goodly Summer with yoiur Winter mix'd. 
You kill'd her husband; and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condenm'd to death. 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jest: 
Both her sweet hands, her tongue, and that more dear 
Than hands or tongue, her spotless chastity. 
Inhuman traitors, you constrain'd and forc'd. 
What would you say, if I should let you speak ? 
Villains, for shame you could not b^ for grace. ISO 

Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you. 
This one hand yet is left to cut yoiur throats. 
Whilst that Lavinia 'tween her stumps doth hold 
The bason that receives your guilty blood. 
You know your mother means to feast with me. 
And calls herself Revenge, and thinks me mad. — 
Hark, villains! I will grind your bones to dust. 
And with your blood and it I '11 make a paste; 
And of the paste a coffin I will rear. 
And make two pasties of your shameful heads; 190 

And bid that strumpet, your unhaUow'd dam. 
Like to the Earth, swallow her own increase. 
This is the feast that I have bid her to. 
And this the banquet she shall surfeit on; 

^ colpn, pie-crust only of the old oofnes. [tncracue, 

^ own, omitted by the folio {Mx^geny.] 
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For worse than Philomel you us*d my daughter. 
And worse than Progne I will be reveng'd. 
And now prepare yoiur throats. — Lavinia, come, 

[He cute their throats. 
Receive the blood: and ^en that they are dead. 
Let me go grind their bones to powder small. 
And with this hateful liquor temper it; 200 

And in that paste let their vile heads be bak'd. — 
Come, come, be every one officious 
To make this banquet; which I wish may prove 
More stem and bloody than the Centaurs' feast. 
So, now bring them in, for I will play the cook. 
And see them ready 'gainst their mother comes. 

[ExeurUf bearing the dead bodies. 

Scene El. — The Same. A Pavilion^ with Tables^ &c. 

Enter Lucius, Mabcus, and Goths; vnth Aabon, 
prisoner. 

Luc. Uncle Marcus, since 't is my father's mind. 

That I repair to Rome, I am content. 

1 Ooth. And ours, with thine, befall what Fortune will, 
Luc. Good uncle, take you in this barbarous Moor, 

This ravenous tiger, this accursed devil. 

Let him receive no sustenance; fetter him. 

Till he be brought unto the Empress' face. 

For testimony of her foul proceedings. 

And see the ambush of oiur friends be strong: 

*•• Progne, L c. Plpocnc, wife of ** temper, mix. (b) 

Tereus, who avenged his wrong on "^ officume, busy, zealous, (b) 

her sister Philomel, by serving up *^ Centaur^ featt, i. e. the wed- 

his sons at a banquet. Cf. the dingof HippodamiaandPirithous, 

legend of Hecuba, I. ii. 78, above, whore the Centaurs quarrelled with 

(B) the Lapitbe. (b) 
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I fear the Emperor means no good to us. lO 

Aar. Some devil whisper curses in mine ear. 

And prompt me, that my tongue may utter forth 

The venomous malice of my swelling heart! 
Luc. Away, inhuman dog! unhallow'd slave! — 

Sirs, help our unde to convey him in. — 

[Exeunt Groths with Aabon. Trumpets sound. 

The trumpets shew the Emperor is at hand. 

Enter Satubninus and Tamora, with Tribunes, Sen- 
ators, and Others. 

Sat. What! hath the firmament more suns than 

one? 
Luc. What boots it thee to call thyself a sun ? 
Mar. Rome's emperor, and nephew, break the 
parie; 
These quarreb must be quietly debated. 20 

The feast is ready, which the careful Titus 
Hath ordain'd to an honourable end. 
For peace, for love, for league, and good to Rome: 
Please you, therefore, draw nigh, and take yoiur places. 
Sat. Marcus, we will. 
[Havibays sound. The company sit dotvn at table. 

Enter Trrus, dressed like a cook, Lavinia, veiled, 
young Lncius, and Others. Trrus places the dishes 
on the table. 

TU. Welcome, my gracious lord; welcome, dread 
Queen; 

^* break ihe paHe. Baikicxi is quet — - not, as some hold, open 
rig^t in holding that this means Uie parl^. (b) 
stop the parley and go to the ban- ^ ordain* d, accented on the 

first qrllable. (b) 
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Welcome, ye warlike Groths; welcome, Lucius; 
And welcome, all. Although the cheer be poor, 
Twill fill your stomachs: please you eat of it. 

Sat. Why art thou thus attir'd, Andronicus ? 80 

Tit. Because I would be sure to have all well. 
To entertain your Highness and your Empress. 

Tarn. We are beholding to you, good Andronicus. 

Tit. An if your Highness knew my heart, you 
were. — 
My lord the Emperor, resolve me this: 
Was it well done of rash Virginius 
To slay his daughter with his own right hand. 
Because she was enforc'd, stained, and defloiur'd ? 

Sat. It was, Andronicus. 

Tit. Yoiur reason, mighty lord! 40 

Sat. Because the girl should not survive her shame. 
And by her presence still renew his sorrows. 

Tit. A reason mighty, strong, and effectual; 
A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant. 
For me, most wretched, to perform the like. — 
Die, die, Lavinia, and thy shame with thee: 

[He kiUs Lavinia. 
And, with thy shame, thy father's sorrow die! 

Sat. What hast thou done? unnatural and unkind! 

Tit. Kill'd her, for whom my tears have made me 
blind. 
I am as woeful as Virginius was, 50 

** hehMtng^ beholden — as already referred to in the play, as 

often, (b) well as by the case of LaJmia. 

** rewtve^ answer, (b) (b) 

•• enforced, i. e. forced, (b) *■ Ml, ever, (b) 

** The Virginia legend is here ** l%vdy,hyiDg — as before, (b) 

manifestly suggested by the ex- ** urUnnd, the same as " un- 

amples of Lucrece and Philomd, natural." (b) 
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And have a thousand times more cause than he 
To do this outrage; — and it is now done. 
Sat. What! was she ravish'd ? tell who did the deed. 
Tit. Will 't please you eat ? wiU 't please yoiur High- 
ness feed ? 
Tarn. Why hast thou slain thine only daughter thus ? 
TU. Not I; 'twas Chiron and Demetrius: 
They ravish'd her, and cut away her tongue. 
And they, 'twas they, that did her all this wrong. 
Sat. Gro, fetch them hither to us presently. 
Tit. Why, there they are both, baked in that pie; 60 
Whereof their mother daintily hath fed. 
Eating the flesh that she herself hath bred. 
'Tis true, 'tis true; witness my knife's sharp point. 

[KiUing Tamora. 
Sat. Die, frantic wretch, for this accursed deed. 

[Killing TmjB. 
Luc. Can the son's eye behold his father bleed ? 
There 's meed for meed, death for a deadly deed. 

[KiUing Saturnintjs. A great tumvU. The 
People in contusion disperse. Marcus, 
Lucius, and their partisans, a^end the steps 
before Titus's house. 
Mar. You sad-fac'd men, people and sons of Rome, 
By uproars sever'd, like a flight of fowl 
Scatter'd by winds and high tempestuous gusts, 
O, let me teach you how to knit again 70 

This scatter'd com into one mutual sheaf. 
These broken limbs again into one body; 

•* To do this outrage, &c. This •• meed for meed, reward far re- 
line 18 omitted in the folio, mani- ward, measure for measure, (b) 
festly by accident So with thus '^ mutual, common. Cf. 1. 134. 
in 1. 55 below. (b) 

** presendy, at once, (b) 
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Lest Rome herself be bane unto herself » 
And she whom mighty kingdoms conrt'sy to. 
Like a forlorn and desperate castaway. 
Do shameful execution on herself. 
But if my frosty signs and chaps of age. 
Grave witnesses of true experience. 
Cannot induce you to attend my words, — 
Speak, [to Luc] Rome's dear friend; as erst oiur an- 
cestor, 80 
When with his solenm tongue he did discourse. 
To love-sick Dido's sad attending ear. 
The story of that baleful burning night. 
When subtle Greeks siu^ris'd King Priam's Troy. 
Tell us what Sinon hath bewitch'd our ears. 
Or who hath brought the fatal engine in 
That gives our Troy, our Rome, ttie civil wound. — 
My heart is not compact of flint, nor steel; 
Nor can I utter aU our bitter grief; 
But floods of tears will drown my oratory, 90 
And break my very utt'rance, even in the time 
When it should move you to attend me most. 
Lending yoiur kind commiseration. 



7* Lett Rome her 9dU &c. From 
thia line the quartos assign this 
speech to a Roman Lord, and the 
folio to a €roth. But it is mani- 
festly a continuation of Marcus* 
speech, as Steeyens and Malone 
thought Capell restored the lines 
to that speech ; and the same cor- 
rection was found in CoUkr's folio 
of 1632. (w) Led Rome, C&peWa 
suggestion. Quartos and folios. 
Lei Rome, (b) 



'* courCey. The folio, eureie 
— a frequent spelling, (b) 

"" chape, wrinkles, furrows. 
(B) 

"^ our anceetoTt i. e. iBneas, at 
whose departure " love-sick Dido** 
died. (B) 

•• Sinon, the Greek who ad- 
vised the Trojans to admit the 
wooden horse into Troy whereby 
the city was taken, (b) 

** compact, composed, (b) 

** commiseration, six syllables. 

(B) 
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Here is a captain, let him tell the tale; 

Your hearts wiU throb and weep to hear him speak. 

Luc. Then, noble auditory, be it known to you. 
That cursed Chiron and Demetrius 
Were they that murther'd oiur Emperor's brother; 
And they it was that ravished oiur sister. 
For their fell faults oiur brothers were beheaded, lOO 

Our father's tears despis'd, and basely cozen'd 
Of that true hand, that fought Rome's quarrel out. 
And sent her enemies unto the grave. 
Lastly, myself unkindly banished. 
The gates shut on me, and tum'd weeping out. 
To beg relief among Rome's enemies; 
Who drown'd their enmity in my true tears. 
And op'd their arms to embrace me as a friend: 
And I am tum'd forth, be it known to you. 
That have preserv'd her welfare in my blood; no 

And from her bosom took the enemy's point. 
Sheathing the steel in my advent'rous body. 
Alas! you know, I am no vaunter, I; 
My scars can witness, dumb although they are. 
That my report is just, and full of truth. 
But, soft! methinks I do digress too much. 
Citing my worthless praise. O, pardon me; 
For when no friends are by, men praise themselves. 

Mar. Now is my turn to speak. Behold this child: 
Of this was Tamora delivered; 120 



** a, Sidney Walker very plau- the folio. The quartos. And I 

ably proposes oiir. am the twrtCd farth^ whidi reading, 

*" Thin, [So the quartos.] The although it overburdens the line 

folios misprint This, and adds nothing required by the 

^^^ cos8en*d, cheated. He must sense of the passage, many editors 

be supplied, (a) [including Cambridge] prefer, (w) 

^o» And I am iimCd forth. Thus 
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The issue of an irreligious Moor, 

Chief architect and plotter of these woes. 

The villain is alive in Titus' house, 

Damn'd as he is, to witness this is true. 

Now judge what cause had Titus to revenge 

These wrongs, unspeakable, past patience. 

Or more than any living man could bear. 

Now you have heard the truth, what say you, Romans ? 

Have we done aught amiss ? Shew us wherein. 

And from the place where you behold us now, 130 

The poor remainder of Andronici 

Will, hand in hand, aU headlong cast us down. 

And on the ragged stones beat forth oiur brains. 

And make a mutual closure of our house. 

Speak, Romans, speak! and, if you say, we shall, 

Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will fall. 

^mil. Come, come, thou reverend man of Rome, 
And bring oiur Emperor gently in thy hand, 
Lucius oiur Emperor; for, well I know. 
The common voice do cry, it shall be so. 140 

Romans. Lucius, all hail! Rome's royal Em- 
peror. — 



^** Damn*d as he is. Ttkc old 
oopies have. And <uhei8,ot whidi 
reading nofUung can be inade. The 
hi^py correction, due to Theobald, 
18 supported, for tho6e to whom it 
needs support, by a passage in 
OiheUo (I. ii. 63) in which Brar 
banthaAysioOthelio, "Damn'das 
thou art, thou hast enchanted her," 
i. e. Desdenuma. (w) 

^** what caum. Untfl the ap^ 
pearanoe of the folio of 1685, the 
reading was v)hai cowrie, (w) 

^^ paHmce, tri^llabic (b) 



^^ U8, ourselves, (b) 
^** doiure, i. e. end. (b) 
^'^ LuctiM, all hail^ &c. Tliis 
Hne and its counterpart, five lines 
below p. 146], are made part of 
Marcut^ speech in the old copies; 
but the strange interruption whidi 
that arrangement involves, the re- 
ply of Lucius, "Thanks, gentle 
Romans,*' and the carelessness of 
the old texts of this play with 
rq[ard to prefixes, warrant the 
change which [Capell] made, 
(w) 
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Lucius, Mabcus, and the rest^ descend. 

Mar. GrOy go into old Titus' sorrowful house, 

[To the Attendants. 
And hither hale that misbelieving Moor, 
To be adjudg'd some direful slaughtering death. 
As punishment for his most wicked life. 

[Exeunt some Attendants. 

Romans. Lucius, all hail! Rome's gracious gov- 
ernor. 

Luc. Thanks, gentle Romans: may I govern so. 
To heal Rome's harms, and wipe away her woe! 
But, gentle people, give me aim awhile, — 
For nature puts me to a heavy task. — 150 

Stand all aloof; — but, uncle, draw you near. 
To shed obsequious tears upon this trunk. — 
O, take this warm kiss on thy pale cold lips, 

[Kisses Trrus. 
These sorrowful drops upon thy blood-stain'd face. 
The last true duties of thy noble son! 

Mar. Tear for tear, and loving kiss for kiss. 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips: 
O, were the sum of these that I should pay 
Countless and infinite, yet would I pay them. 

Luc. Come hither, boy: come, come, and learn of us 160 
To melt in show'rs. Thy grandsire lov'd thee well; 
Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee, 

^^ give me aim. Collier con- and he asks them to stand aloof 

jectures that give ms aim, which because nature puts him to a heavy 

means " direct me,'* is a misprint task, (w) 

for give me room. But might we '*' obsequioua, mourning. Cf. 

not better read, give ms air a Richard Ill.y I. ii. 8, cheequioudy^ 

while f — for the people are all in the manner of a mourner, (b) 
evidently thronging round him. 
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Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy pillow; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee. 
Meet and agreeing with thine infancy: 
In that respect, then, like a loving child. 
Shed yet some small drops from thy tender spring. 
Because kind nature doth require it so: 
Friends should associate friends in grief and woe. 
Bid him farewell; commit him to the grave; 170 

Do him that kindness, and take leave of him. 
Boy. O grandsire, grandsire! even with all my 
heart 
Would I were dead, so you did live again. — 

Lord! I cannot speak to him for weeping; 
My tears will choke me, if I ope my mouth. 

Enter Attendants, vrith Aabon. 

1 Rom. You sad Andronici, have done with woes. 
Give sentence on this execrable wretch. 
That hath been breeder of these dire events. 

Luc. Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish him; 
There let him stand, and rave and ciy for food: 180 

If any one relieves or pities him. 
For the offence he dies. This is oiur doom: 
Some stay to see him fasten'd in the earth. 

Aar. O, why should wrath be mute, and fury 
dumb? 

1 am no baby, I, that with base prayers " 
I should repent the evils I have done. 

Ten thousand worse than ever yet I did 

Would I perform, if I might have my will: 

If one good deed in aU my life I did, 

I do repent it from my very soul. lOO 

'** auodate, joiii. (b) 
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Luc. Some loving friends conv^ the Emperor 
hence. 
And give him burial in his father's grave. 
My father and Lavinia shall forthwith 
Be closed in our household's monument 
As for that heinous tiger» Tamora» 
No funeral rite» nor man in mournful weeds. 
No mournful bell shall ring her burial; 
But throw her forth to beasts and birds of prey. 
Her life was beast-like» and devoid of pity; 
Andy being so, shall have like want of pity. aoo 

See justice done on Aaron, that damn'd Moor, 
By whom our heavy haps had their b^;inning: 
Then, afterwards, to order well the State, 
That like events may ne'er it ruinate. \Exeuni. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

L L 6. iDore. So the folioa. As usual, Cambridgt prefers to foUow the 

quartos, vxire, 
I. i 9. Rcmumt . . . right So the quarto, as one line. The folios 

print as two short lines. This occurs frequently in the play: 11. 46r 

56; iL 7, 102, 106, 201. 270, 871, 886-8 (as six short lines), 406, 481; 

n. L 58; iii. 10, 51, 65, 89, 117, 128, 168, 185; iv. 7, 26. 95, 104, 

115; m. L 45, 75, 88, 92, 96; ii. 65 (CapeU's readbg as a long 

line), 66 (Pope's); IV. ii. 147; iii. 76 (Rowc's); iv. 1; V. i. 69, 

71, 87, 94; ii. 20, 22; iii. 26, 54. 
I. L 14. to virtue consecrate, Rowe's punctuation. The quartos have 

a comma and the folio a colon after virtue, and neither has a mark 

after consecrate. 
I. i. 28. Piu$. So the later folios. The first folio, Pious. 
I. u. 5. From where. The quarto reading. The folios. From whmies. 

Cf . L 10, From whence. 
I. n. 16. five and twenty. White hyphened. 
I. ii. 19. survive. The first folio, by a turn of the letter, survim. 
I. ii. 80. nobility. The first folio, NoUitie. 
I. n. 86. earthy. The quarto reading. The folios, earthly. 
I. iL 45. my sons. The foUos, my sonnes and my sons. Cambridge. 

as often, follows the quarto, my son. 
I. ii. 51. commonweal. White hyphened. 
I. n. 59. their. The quarto reading. The folios, the. 
I. ii. 69. not. Again, the quarto reading. The folios, me. 
I. ii. 71. looks. The folios, lookes and holes. Cambridge, following the 

quarto, 2odL 
I. n. 80. rites. So the later folios. The quartos and the first folia 

ftj^and righies. 
I. ii. 81. entraUs. The old copies, inirals. 
I. iL 91. grudges. So the folios. Cambridge, drugs, after the first 

quarto. 
L iL 101. fortunes. The quarto reading. The folios, Fortune. 
I. iL 111. are alike in all. So the quarto. The foKo, are all alike in alL 
L IL 126. Whatl should. Theobald's punctuation. Cambridge after 

the old copies. What Oundd. don. So the first quarto. Thefolios, 

^on. And so White's text 

VOL. XI. — 20 
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I. iL 141. sheaOie. The folio and White's text, sheath. 

I. ii. 160. wit. The quartos and the third folio, sute. The earlier 

folios, 9wre. 
I. iL 165. advice. The old copies, advise. So 1. 816 (except the fourth 

folio), 400; IV. i. 03; ii. 130. Similarly, 1. 332, device, the old 

copies, deuiee; also III. i. 135; IV. iv. 52, 112; V. iL 120, 143. 
I. iL 168. A comma in White's text after Patriciam has been deleted. 
I. ii. 170. Pantheon. So the fourth folio. The first folio, Pathan. 
I. iL 183-n5. Dashes after Saturnine and emperor have been deleted. 
I. ii. 185. wide woM$. The folio hyphens. 
I. iL 187. imperial. So the folios. Cambridge, imperioue. aher the 

first quarto. 
I. iL 180. ihy. So the quartos. The folios, f?^. 
I. ii. 105. you. So the quartos. The first folio, by a misprint, your, 

and in the next line the first your is printed you in the folio. Both 

were corrected in the second folio and in later texts. So L 206, you, 

the first and fourth folios, your. 
I. ii. 100. anew. The old copies, a new and a newe. 
I. ii. 217. cuupie. So the later folios. The first folio, cuiquam. 
I. ii. 218. eeizeth. The fourth folio, seiseth; the earlier copies, ceaiaeih. 

Cf . 1. 342, seize, where the first folio has cease, and IV. iL 06, first 

two folios, ceaze. 
I. ii. 227-8. What, villain boyi . . . help! Pope's division. The folio 

as two lines. What . . . Romef and Help. Lucius, hdpl 
I. ii. 253. Phodfe. So the later folios. The first, Thebe. 
I. ii. 264. dimb. The quartos and first folio spell dims. 
I. ii. 270. Queen. The first folio misspells, Q^ene. Pantheon.— -Lords. 

The old copies. Pantheon Lords. 
I. ii. 287. hundred. So the last two folios. The quartos and first fotio, 

hundreth. 
I. ii. 206. spake. So the old copies. White by a probable misprint 

had spoke. Cf. 1. 424, svxxre. the folio reading. 
I. ii. 207. vouch. So the quartos and the fourth folb. The early folios, 

vouch'd. 
I. ii. 301. struck. So the last two folios. The earlier, stroke, the M& 

form. And so often. 
I. ii. 306. tUl. So the last two folios. The earlier ones, tdl. 
I. ii. 317. wise Laertes . So the quartos. The folios, Laertes. 
I. ii. 343. true-hetrothed. The old copies do not hyphen. 
I. ii. 373. on mine honour, dare I. The foUo misplaces the comma 

after dare. 
I. ii. 374. Titus'. The apostrophe is Rowe's. So II. i. 100, Bassianus^, 

it is Pope's. 
L ii. 877. Lose. So the last two folios. The earlier copies, Loom, as often. 
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I. ii. 885. White enclosed the line in parentheses. 

I. u, 888. na$. So the last two folios. The quartos and earlier folios. 

race. 
L u. 411. We do. The folio makes a separate line of these words. 

So 1. 416, Nay, nay, and 1. 419, Marcus; II. L 78, Youngling; iii. 80, 

Madam f 148, Whait l4i9,*Tutrue, 168, Tamarat VAX, Away 1 182, 

No Oracef iv. 18, O brother I ▼. 6, Qo fume. 
I. ii. 419. brother^t. The apostrophe is Rowe's and is not in the old 

copies. 
I. iL 424. swore. So the folios. Cambridge, after the quartos, swore. 

For the converse see I. L 6, above. 
I. iL 429. an. The old copies, as usual, and, and frequently. 

I. ii. 482. too. So the second and later folios. The first, to. Con- 

versely, n. i. 41, to, where the quartos and first folio, loo. 
n. i. 8. -peering. The old copies, piering, and piring. The hyphen is 

Theobald's. 
n. L 22. Semiramis. So the last two folios. The quartos and first 

fdio, Semermis, and so later. 
n. i. 24. commomoeoTs. The folio. Common weales. 
n. L 26. want. So the later folios. The quartos and first folio^ 

wants, the frequent idiom with a plural subject 
n. i. 28. aught. The old copies, ought. 
n. i. 89. dancing-rapier. The hyphen is in the third and fourth folios. 

The earlier ones daunsing Rapier. 
n. i. 55. those. So the first quarto. The folios and second quarto, (^tM0. 
n. i. 62. petty. So the quartos and the fourth folio. The earlier folios, 

pretty. 
n. i. 70. discord^s. So the fourth folio. The quartos, discords. The 

earlier folios, discord. 
n. L 75. Why, are. Theobald's punctuation. The old copies. Why 

are. d. 1. 98. WhatI hast; the old copies. What hast. 
n. L 79, 80. Hanmer's division. The old copies divide after propose. 
n. L 90. Satuminus. So the first quarto and later folios. The first 

folio, Satumius. 
n. i. 101. That . . . speed. From the quartos, and not in the folios. 

II. L 127. and. So the first quarto. The later copies, of. 
n. i. 180. lust. The quarto reading. The folios, lusts. 
n. i. 188. 8ii fas. The quarto reading. The folio. 8y fas. 

n. i. 185. Styga. So the fourth folio. The quartos and first two folios, 

Stigia. 
n. ii. 22. promontory. The first folio^ Ponumtary; the quartos, 

promontory. 
n. iii. 82. dsadlystandmg. The hyphen is Theobald's. So I 47» 

fatal-fttiUsd. 
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n. in. 54. quarreli. So the first quarto and the last two folios. Tbt 

first two folios, guarreU. 
n. iiL 55. Whom. The folio reading. The quartos and Cambridge^ 

Who. 
n. iiL 60. otir. The folio reading. The first quarto followed by 

Cambridge, my. 
n. iii. 62. presmUy. The first two folios have a full stop; the later 

folios no mark. 
n. iii. 72. Cimmerian. The first folio, Cymerion. 
II. iii. 75. White's interrogation mark after train, from the folios, has 

been changed to a comma, after the first quarto. 
n. iii. 8S. ravm-colour^d. The hyphen is in the two later folios. 
II. iii. 118. Ay, come. Hanmer*s reading. The okl copies, / come. 

a. iy. 7, WhatI art; the okl copies. What art (fourth foho, What, 

art). So iv. 05, What! are; folios. What are. 
n. iii. 120. thy. So the folios. Cambridge, the, after the first quarto. 
n. iii. 180. trunk pillow. All folios before the fourth hyphen. 
n. iiL 182. outlive us. So the old copies. CofnMij^ follows Theobald 

and separates the two words by a comma. 
n. iii. 185. nioe preeerved. The folios hyphen; the quartos do not 
n. iii. 186. womarCt. The quartos and last two folios, vjomane, with* 

out apostrophe. The first two folios, woman. 
n. iii. 144. euck'diL Rowe*s reading. The okl copies, tuckst and 

9uck*st. 
n. iii. 158. thee: for. Theobald's reading. The okl copies, thee for, 

without mark of punctuation. Cambridge has an exclamation point 

after 1^. 
n. iiL 172. thenf . . . go. The first folio, as often, repeats the ques- 
tion mark after go. 
II. iii. 182. grace. The first folio misprints Oarace. 
II. iii. 185. [Dragging off Lavinia.] Pope's reading. The three last 

folios have simply Exeunt. The quartos and first folio omit all 

direction. Cambridge adopts Capeil's long direction, Demetrius 

throws the body of Bassianus into the pit; then exeunt Demetrius 

and Chiron, dragging off Lavinia. 
II. iv. 5. were't. The old copies and Cambridge, were it. 
II. iv. 6. awhile. So the folio. White's text, a while. 
II. iv. 8. rude-crowing. The hyphen is Pope's and is not in the okl 

copies. So 1. 28, true-divining, the hyphen is Theobald's. But 

L 0, newshed blood, the folios hyphen all three words. 
n. iv. 10. morning's. The apostrophe is not in the folio. The first 

quarto and fourth fdio, morning. 
II. iv. 18. hurt. This word is in the first quarto, but not in the later 

quarto or f ohos. 
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II. IT. 16. give. Steevens' reading. The old copies and Cambridge, 

have. 
II. hr. SI. o'emme. White's text hyphened. 
n. iv. 48. If . , , hoik. Pope marked off this line by parentheses. 

The old copies have commas, except the first folio, which has a full 

stop after hprnd Q. 42), and the first quarto, which has a full stop 

after hath. 
U. Pf. 45. Cocyhut. So the fourth folio. The first folio, OcUua; the 

second and third, CoeUue. 
II. iv. 51. dimb. The quartos and first two folios spell dime. 
II. iv. 66, 67. km. The folio reading. Cambridge, them, after the 

quarto. 
U. iv. 77. An if. The old copies, iltid i/. So v. 1; IV. L 118; Iv. 9: 

V. L 59, 61; iii. 84. Also II. ▼. 9; IV. i, 96, and iv. 40, an. But 

II. V. 4, And, if, Rowe*s punctuation, where also Cambridge has 

An if. 
II. iv. 85. At the dose of the letter the old copies have King or Sat. to 

indicate the beginning of his own words. 
II. iv. 100. fauU. Theobald's reading. The folios, fauUe. 
II. iv. 105. father*t. Howe's reading. The old copies, fathers, without 

apostrophe, as usual. Cambridge, fathers*, after Dehus. reverend. 

So the fourth folio. Tbt early folios spell reuereni. So HI. L 88; 

V. iii. 187. 
II. V. 11. Who's this. Pope's leading. The folio. Who is this. 
II. V. 18. wndd. White had an apostrophe. 
II. V. 17. Have. Rowe's reading. The old copies, Bath, the frequent 

idiom with a plural subject 
n. V. 27. UsL The folio, ieast, as often. 
n. V. 80. three. Hanmer^s reading. The old copies, their (first quarto. 

theyr). 
n. V. 84. heart The quartos and first two folios, Aaii, another spelling. 

Som.L250; also HI. u. 18, 17, 54 ; IV. i. 78, where the first folio 

haaharL 
II. V. 88. Philomela, the. So the second quarto and the foHos, except 

for the comma. The first quarto, Philomela, vjky the, and Cam" 

bridge, with distinct poetic loss, Philomel, why the. 
II. V. 89, 48. sew'd. Pope's reading. The quartos and early folios 

#01000. 

n. V. 41. Tereus, eousin, hast thou met From the reading of the first 
quarto. The folios, Tereus, hast thou met vnOuM. 

II. V. 51. poefs. The apostrophe was inserted by Rowe, and is not 
in the folios. 

II. V. 66. What vnU. The first two folios. What, will. 

III. i. 9. are. So the later folios. The quartos and first folio, it. 
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nL i. 16. befriend. So the quartos and last two folios. The first two 

folios, befrimd, 
III. i. 18-19. ihovjers: /n . . . draughi. The quartos have a full 

stop after $howert and a comma after draughi. The folios have no 

mark after ihovjers, but have a colon after draughi. 
ni. i. 22. mmi\ The apostrophe is Theobald's. The quartos and 

folios, 9onnes; the fourth folio. Son's, 
III. L 28. hear yau not The first folio accidental^ omits you, whidi 

is in the other old copies. 
in. i. 45. eoft ae. So the quartos. The folios, ae eoft, 
ni. L 60. pronounced. So the last two folios. The first two, pfonotmc'sf. 

The quartos, pronounst. 
in. i. 55, must prey. So the later folios. The first quarto and first 

folio, must pray, no prey. Similarly, the first quarto, no pray, 
ni. i. 56. me and mine. The first folio accidentally repeats and, 
in. L 65. Ah, Bowe's reading. The old copies, ^ye (fourth folio, ^ly). 
m. L 70. brighi'lmming. The hyphen appears first in the third folio. 
III. i. 02. deer. So the fourth folio. The earlier copies, Daofv and Dear, 

and Cambridge, dear, 
in. i. 122. sign. The quarto, signe. The folios, signes and signs. 
in. i. 185. misery. The quarto, miserie. The folios, miseries, 
in. i. 161. my hand. Cambridge follows Steevens and makes a 

separate line of these two words. 
in. i. 170. enemy's. The old copies, as usual, without apostrophe, 

enemies — not a plural form. 
in. i. 172. been. The usual foUo spelling is bin, 
in. i. 102. your. So the later folios. The first folio, you. 
ni. i. 103. my. The first folio, me, corrected in the later folios. 
in. i. 107. As for my sons. The first foHo accidentally repeats for. 
in. i. 211. breaths. So the fourth folio. The earlier folios, breathy 

another form of the word. So 1. 240. 
in. i. 280. For why. The old copies marked off these words by a 

comma, which Dyce first deleted, interpreting For why as " because.*' 
in. i. 282. losers. The quartos and first two folios, loosers. 
ni. i. 241. Sicily. The first folio spells Cicilie, 
in. i. 255. hand. So the quartos and fourth folio. The first three 

foUos, hands. Similarly, 1. 256, son, where the same three fdios 

have sonnes and sons, 
ni. i. 258. numb. Rowe's modem spelling. The quartos and first 

two folios, numme. 
in. L 288. go, get, Capell's punctuation. The old copies and Cant- 

bridge, go get. So IV. iiL 21, Theobald's reading. 
in. i. 290. Rome: till. The quartos had no mark; the folios, a comma. 

Cambridge adopts Bowe's semicolon. 
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m. L 906. requiUe, The first two folios, requU, 

in. L 296. like. The first folk) misprints likes. 

in. iL 20. MOrMtt. The first folio omits the hyphen found in the later 

folios, 
in. iL 34. to. Rowe's reading. The folios, too, another form of the 

word, 
m. ii. 88. Breufd. The folio^ Breu*d. 
in. ii. 80. complainer. The first folio, complaynetf i and r 6eing much 

alike in type — and later folios, complaint. 
in. iL 62. thy. Aoddentally omitted in the first folio, 
m. ii. 58. a fy. The first folio misprints, a Flys. 
m. ii. 54. Out on thee, mwrderer I The folio, Out on the murderowr: 

The third and fourth folios altered Uu to ihee. 
in. ii. 55. are dof\fi. The first folio omits are. 
m. iL 57. hn^ur. The first foho, omitting a letter, broker. 
in. iL 60. But how, if. Steevens' punctuation. The first two folios, 

Bvtf How: if. The third folio, Butf How if. Cambridge, 

'Butr How, if. 
m. iL 71. ms. White's text misprinted my. 
m. ii. 72. myedf. The first folio, my edfee. 
m. ii. 74. Tamora. The first folio, Tamira. 
m. ii. 75. Ah, nrrahl CapeU first made a separate line. In the folios 

it is joined to the preceding line, and this was the reading m White's 

text. This, however, would make the line too long. 
in. iL 85. begins. Rowe's reading. The folios and Cambridge, begin. 
IV. i. 5. ihine aunt. The quarto reading, which is more euphonious 

before a voweL The folios, thy aunt. 
IV. i. 11. Somewhither. The quartos and first folio. Some whether; 

the later folios. Some whither, 
IV. L 20. Hecuba. The first folio, Hecuba. 
IV. i. 21. through. The folio reading. Cambridge follows the first 

quarto, for. Similarly 1. 80, was, Cambridge and first quarto, were; 

and 1. 41, to revenge, where Cambridge, after the first quarto, has 

for revenge. 
TV. L 48. Metamorphoses. Pope's reading. The okl copies, Meta- 

morphosis. 
IV. i. 46. SoftI so busily. The okl coi»es. Soft, so busily. Rowe read 

Softf see how busily. 
IV. L 47. Hdp her. So the old copies, as part of the long line. Okbe 

struck the words out of the text, making a stage direction, [Helping 

her]. Cambridge follows Capell and prints as a separate line. 
IV. r 55. See, seel Pope made a separate line. As part of a long 

line (the following) in the old copies. 
IV. L 64. erst. The first folio, ersU. 
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IV. i. 71. Mjhm 18 omitted in the quarlof and the first folio, but ii 

found in the later folios. Cambridge omits vhen, puttinis: a full tAop 

titesrme, 
IV. L 78. fared. So the last two folios. The first two, fore'H; the 

quartos, font 
TV. I 78. writ The first folio misprints wriis. 
IV^ L 90. fere. The quartos and first two foUos^/ssrv, the older spelling, 

which White adopted. 
IV. L 02. swore. So the last two folios. The earlier copies, aweare. 
IV. L 07. beware: CapdTs pun ct uation. The quartos have a comma; 

the f <Jios have no mark at alL 
IV. L 100. plaifeih. The first folio tranqxMes a letter, pdyeik. 
IV. L 102. Fou'f«. Pope's reading. The old copies and Cambridge^ 

You are. In consequence, Cambridge follows the first quarto, let 

alone, in pbce of the reading of all later texts, let it alone. 
IV. i. 128. foemen't. White's text hyphened. 
IV. i. 180. Revenge, ye Heavene. Dyoe's reading. The old copies, 

Reuenge the heauene. 
IV. ii. 7. Oramercy. The fdio, Qramereie. 
IV. ii. 8. [Boy]. Pope's reading. The quartos, which alone give the 

Une, Piter, i. e. Boy. 
IV. ii. 0. villaini. The first folio, villanu^e. All the other old copies, 

vUlainee and vUkdne. 
IV. u. 18. bade. The old copies, bad, except the first quarto, bid, 

which Cambridge follows. 
IV. ii. 15. ikat whenever. Pope's reading. The old copies omit thoL 
IV. ii. 20-1. Theobald made two lines. As a long line or prose in the 
, folios, eget. The first two folios, ^gtf. MawrL The second quarto 

and first foUo^ maury. area. Tbe quartos and first folio, arcue. 
IV. ii. 20. afooL White wrote a-foot. 
IV. ii. 86. broOm*e. The apostrophe is Rowe's. 
IV. ii. 41. A comma after would has been deleted. 
IV. il 44. lacke. The first two folios, ladee. your. The first two 

folios, you. 
IV. ii. 58. caterwauling. The folios, catter%oalling. 
IV. ii. 68-5. To whom . . . devil. Theoldcopies make a line of each 

speech save 63-4, Well, Ood . . . eent herf vdiich the folios print 

as two short lines. 
IV. ii. 68. the '#. White contracted for metrical reasons. The folio, 

the it. to bed. So the bst two foUos. The earlier copies, a bed, 

and to Cambridge, Orbed. 
IV. ii. 65-6. Why . . . ietm. The okl copies print as a long line, as 

did White, the it. The folio reading, ^^^lite read the *e, forcing 

1. 66, A joyful ieeue, as the metrical conclusion of 1. 65. 
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IV. ii. 65. AdsmL In White as part of 1. 64, and Tl^ ... (lorn ; 

as a s^Muate line. 
IV. u. 1ft. *Zound8, ye. The quarto reading. White omitted the 

apostrof^e. The folios, OiA you. 
IV. iL 78. ufidbfie. CamMd^ follows the firal quarto, iitidotie A«r, with 

distinct loss. 
IV. iL 8S. A comma after / has been deleted. 
IV. iL 90. dume. The first two folios, A*one. 
IV. ii. 91. Kimiica^i. The old copies, SemUart. 
IV. ii. 98. v>hiie4wCd. Pope's reading, save for the hyphen. The 

f dio, v>hite4imb*d. 
IV. ii. 142. no one dm. The quarto reading. The folios, none dm. 
IV. ii. 169, 170. Aaron.. . WUhseereU. Theobald's division. The 

old copies print as one line. 
rV. iii. 4-8. Capell's arrangement. The old copies make four lines, 

ending Marcus . . . tooles, . . . Ocean: . . . Sea. 
IV. iii. 8. find. The folio reading. The first quarto, foUowed by 

Cambridge, caich. 
IV. iii. 27. my lord. The quartos and first folio, my Lords. 
IV. iii. 85-6. What! Have you. Hanmer's division of the line. The 

old copies and Cambridge begin L 86 with Whai. The old copies 

have no mark of punctuaticm after WhaL Cambridge follows Pope 

and inserts a comma. 
IV. iii. 46. hig-hon*d men. The oki copies hyphen all three words. 
IV. iii. 48. backs. So the quartos and fourth folio. The first three 

foUos, backs. 
IV. iii. 52. Come, to this gear. Theobaki's punctuation. The oki 

copies have no comma. 
rV. iii. 6S. ApoUinem. Howe's reading. The oki copies, ApoQonem 

and AppoUonem. 
IV. iii. 58. To. The folk). Too, another spelling, as often. 
IV. iii. 64. Oood boy, m. Theobald's punctuation. The old copies 

have no comma after boy. 
IV. iii. 67. Hal PMtus, PtMius. CapeU's reading. The old copies. 

Ha, ha, PMius, PMvus, in the same line. Cambridge follows 

Pyoe and makes a separate line of Ha, ha I 
IV. iii. 75. his. So the first quarto. The second quarto and folios, your. 
IV. iii. 79. Ho. So the oki copies. Cambridge follows Capell and 

r^ads O. 
TV. iii. 88-4, 88. Prose after Capell and Pope respectively. The oki 

copies print as lines of verse. 
IV. iii. lOS. meanwhUe. White, mean while, here's. So the quartos 

and the fourth folk). The first and third fohos, her^s; the second 

folio, hers. 
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IV. ilL 116. to. From the first quarto. All the other early copies 

omit it 
IV. iv. 1. Why, lordi. The arrangement is that of the quartos. The 

folios treat these words as a separate line. 
IV. iv. 2. of. Rowe's reading, liie old copies, trt. 
IV. iv. 18. injuHice, So the folios. Cambridge follows the quartos, 

tmjiuUce, 
IV. iv. 24-n5. if she deep , , , <u the in fv/ry, Rowe*s reading. The 

old copies, ^ f or «^ in both places. 
IV. iv. 85. Htgh-wiUed. The hyphen is Pope's. 
IV. iv. 88. anchor *s. So all the old copies except the first quarto, 

anchor, which Cambridge follows. 
IV. iv. 42-4. Prose after Capell. The old copies print as two lines. 
IV. iv. 60. 79, 94, 104. [Sat.] The quartos and the folio. King. 
IV. iv. 72. Ay, now begin our eorrows. Rowe*s reading. White's text, 

Ay^ now begins our sorrows, most likely a misprint, as in other places 

White usually follows Rowe in altering the form of the verb when 

with a plural subject The first folio, as often, /, now begins our 

sorrowes. 
IV. iv. 78. our. The folio reading. Cambridge follows the quartow 

your. 
IV. iv. 92. Whenas. Dyoe's reading. The old copies. When as. 
IV. iv. 98. feed. The first quarto, seede; the second quarto, feeds. 

The folios. Foods and Food. 
IV. iv. 96. ear. From the second quarto and folios. Ca$nbridge, aHef 

the first quarto, ears. 
IV. iv. 100. ambassador. White spelled embassador. 
IV. iv. 104. Mmilius. The folio, EmiUius, 
IV. iv. 105. on. So the fourth folio. The quartos and early folios, in, 

IV. iv. 113. to him. The quarto reading. The folios, for him. 

V. i. 8. signify. Howe's reading. The old copies, signifies. 

V. i. 9. [1 Ooth.] Capell's designation. The old copies, Goth. So 
L 162 and iii. 8. Also 1. 20 [2 Ooth.], where old copies likewise have 
Ooth. In U. 121, 152, the early copies had Ooth. 

V. i. IS. Be bold. The first two folios. Behold. 

V. i. 17. [Oaths]. Omitted in the first folio. The later folios, Omn., 
i. e. Omnes, alL 

V. i. 44. whither. The folio, as often, whether. 

V. L 46. What! deaff Theobaki's punctuation. The folio, WhcA 
deafef 

V. i. 51. sprawl. Pope's spelling. The old copies, sprall. 

V. i. 58. vengeance rot you alll Cambridge puts these words in quota- 
tion marks. 

V. L 66. performed. The first folio misprints, preform*d. 
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V. L 07. tfi. So the first quarto. The later copies, by. 

V. L 71. Whom. The folk) and Cambridge, as often. Who. 

V. L 85. Or dm. So the quartos and fourth folio. The earlier folios. 

Ore dm. 
V. i. 86. to thee. The first folio accidentally repeats to. 
V. i. 88. mMOtiaie, luxurioui. So the folios. The first quarto alone 

inserts and, in which it is followed by Cambridge. 
V. L 95-6. Why ...ofU. Capell's division. The old copies divide 

afttf trimm'd, 
V. L 110. noooned. So the last two folios. The quartos and earlier 

folios, mnmded. Cambridge, ewotinded. 
V. L 12d. Ay, Itlie. The folios, /. like. 

V. L 184, Vmr tears. So the later folios. The first folio, ^ teares. 
V. i. 186. friendtt. The apostrophe, of course, is not in the old copies. 

doore. So the later folios. The quartos and first folio, doore. 
V. i. 155. what*s. So the quartos and fourth foBo. The first folio, 

what ; the second and thbd folios, whais. 
V. ii. 1. hobUtment The folio, habiUiamenL 
V. ii. 85. hurlcmg-place. The hyphen b Steevens*. 
V. ii. 40. offender. So the first quarto. The second quarto and folios, 

offenders. 
V. ii. 46. *euranee. Hanmer's reading. The old copies, euranoe. 
V. ii. 50. Hack ae. The first folio, ae blacke ae. 
v. ii. 56. HyperiorCi. So the fourth folio. The quartos, Epeons, and 

the first folio, Eptone. 
v. u. 68. 'Cause. The apostrophe is Pope's. 
V. u. 91. are. What Pope used a colon after are; the old copies 

have a comma. 
V. n. 97. i vM. So the later folios. The first folio, lie. 
V* ii. 108. he^s. Hanmer*s correction, followed by Cambridge, The 

old copies and White's text, he is. Cf. 1. 100. 
V. u. 106. thine own. So the first quarto, euf^oniously. The other 

old copies, thy own. 
V. ii. 128. Feasts. So the folios. The quartos, followed by ComMig^, 

FeasL 
V. u. 187. abide. Rowe*s reading. The old copies and Cambridge, 

bide. 
V. u. 148. overreach. White hyphened. 
V. ii. 154-5. The Empress* sons, ^. The folio arrangement as two 

short lines. Cambridge follows the quarto and makes one line of 

prose. 
V. ii. 155. Chiron, Demetrius. So the old copies. Theobald inserted 

and, followed by Cambridge. 
V. ii. 178. vile. The folio, viTd. So L 201. 
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V. iL 178. Inhuman, Bowe*8 reading. Tbe old cofieSf Inhumain$ 

and Inhumane. So iiL 14. 
V. ii. ftom. banquet. The quartos and first two folios, banket may. 

Tbe quarto reading. The folios, might. 
v. ii. 204. CenioMTS*. The old copies have no apostrophe. 
V. ii. 205. / will. Cambridge, after the old copies, VH. 
V. iL 206. *gama. So the last two folios. The first two folios, gcansL 

Cambridge, after the quartos, againH. 
V. iii. 1. *t it. So the old copies. Cambridge follows Theobald, 

iiii. 
V. iii. 7. Empress. The first quarto, Empreeee. The first folio, 

Emperoue; the other copies, Emperaura. 
V. iii. 10. / fear. The quartos, / feare, and the fourth folio, / fear. 

The first three folios, by the transposition of a letter, // ere. 
V. iiL 11. mine ear. So the quartos, euphcmioualy. The folio, my 

eare. 
v. iiL 24. nigh. So the fourth folio. The first folio, nie. 
V. iiL 44. precedent. The old copies, as usual, preridenL 
V. iii. 48. haet thou. The first folio omits thou by mistake. 
V. iii. 52. ienow. So the second quarto, the line not being in the folios. 

The first quarto and Cambridge, now i$. 
v. iiL 54. Wai't. The old copies before the fourth folio, WHL 
V. iii. 68. uproare. Quartos and first folio, uprores, and Cambridge^ 

uproars. The second foho, uproree, perhaps by a misprint, and the 

later folios, uprore. White's text read uproar, like. So tbe old 

copies, except the first quarto, ae, which Cambridge follows. 
V. iii. 75. castaway. White hyphened. 
y. iii. 01. very tUtrance. The foho, very uttranoe. The first quarto 

omits very, and Cambridge follows it. 
V. iii. 08. IMl. So the quartos. The folios, kind hand. 
V. iii. 08. murther^d. The usual spelling in the text and of the old 

copies. Here, however, these have murdred. 
V. iii. 00. they it was. Capell*s reading. The old copies and Comftrid^, 

they it were. 
y. iii. 110. this. So the folios. Cambridge, following the first quarto^ 

<^. 
y. iii. 124. Damn'd. Theobald's suggestion, which White adopted and 

retained in Riverside. The folio and Cambridge, And. 
y. iii. 120. aught. Theobald's reading. The old copies, oughL 
y. iii. 141. Lucius, ail haill Rom^s, dec The folio, Lucius ail hadla 

to Homes, dx*. 
y. iii. 154. Uood-stain'd. So the last two folios. The quarto, blood 

alame, and the first two folios, bUmdrsUnne. 
y. iii. 101. Emperor. The first folio abbreviates, Emp. 
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V. SL 102. faih&r^t. The old copies, as before, without apostrophe* 

fathsn. 
V. lii. 196. moumfvl toeedi. After the folios. Cambridge^ as often, 

after the first quarto, mourning vxedi. 
V. iiL 199. beaMike. So the folios. Cambridge, after the quartos, 

heasdy. 
V. iiL 202. By. Tbt quarto reading. The folios. From (the second 

folio. For). 
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